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Arter the battle of Antietam (Sharpsburg), 
General Lee’s army remained, until late in Oc- 
tober, along the already established defensive 
lines between Winchester and the Potomac River. 

While resting in these positions, General Lee 
reorganized his army into corps commanded by 
Generals Longstreet and Stonewall Jackson, who, 
by a recent act of the Confed- 
erate Congress, had been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant 
general. 

In the latter part of October, 
General McClellan commenced 
his march southward from the 
vicinity of Harper’s Ferry and 
the Antietam, where his army 
had been resting and reorgan- 
izing, and crossed the Potomac 
at a point east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Jackson’s 
corps was assigned to the duty 
of guarding the mountain 
passes, while Longstreet 
marched his southward and on 
lines nearly parallel to those of the Federals. 

McClellan’s army reached Warrenton, Va., 
on November 5th, and about the same time the 
divisions of Longstreet reached Culpeper Court- 
house. It was at this time that the authorities 
at Washington relieved General McClellan of the 
command of the Army of the 
placed Burnside at its head. 

As long as McClellan was in command of the 
Army of the Potomac, General Lee expected that 


Potomac and 





GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, 
AS COMMANDER C. 8. A. CAVALRY. 


the most scientific methods of warfare would be 


observed. Such was not the case, however, with 
Burnside, who after making radical changes in 
the organization of his army, determined upon a 
plan of operations not contemplated in the possi- 
bilities of the military situation. This plan was 
to make a diversion in the direction of Gordons- 
ville with a considerable force, 
while his army should move 
southward along the Rappa- 
hannock and cross at Fred- 
ericksburg, and, by a quick 
march, occupy positions nearer 
to the Confederate Capital than 
those held by General Lee. 
Upon the prompt execution of 
this plan depended its success. 
We shall see how General Burn- 
side found himself checkmated 
in every move he made, by his 
able opponent, who seems to 
have held him in as little 
respect in the game of war 
as he had Pope. 

About the 15th of November, General Lee dis- 
covered that a movement was being made south- 
ward from Warrenton by the Federal army, 
and later, on the 17th, that a grand division had 
marched in the direction of Fredericksburg. A 
portion of Longstreet’s corps was now put in 
motion toward Fredericksburg, and General Lee 
having discovered, through a forced reconnois- 
that the whole of Burn- 
m the move in the same direc- 


sance by his cavalry, 
side’s army was « 


* Sixth paper of the illustrated “‘Lee of Virginia” series, which was begun in the February number of 
Frank Lestie’s Poputar Monrtuy. 
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tion, the next day ordered all of his divisions to 
the same locality. 

The advance columns of the Union army were 
greatly surprised to find that their movement 
upon Fredericksburg had been anticipated, and 
that their wily antagonist had thwarted their 
purpose. Burnside had calculated to reach the 
Rappahannock at this point and cross it before 
Lee could prevent him, and that the latter would 
be foreed to assume his defensive position at 
some point nearer to Richmond—the North Anna 
But, while the North Anna of- 
fered strong advantages for defense, General Lee 


River, perhaps. 


recognized also that the enemy would be enabled 
to secure there more eligible positions for his at- 
tack, The grand division of General Sumner 
reached the vicinity of Falmouth on the north 
side of the Rappahannock, opposite Fredericks- 
burg, on the 17th of November, and essayed to 
cross, but was met and forced back by a small 
force of Confederates. On the 21st, General Sum- 
ner demanded of the civil authorities of Freder- 
icksburg the surrender of the town in the follow- 
ing letter : 
© Teapquarrers Army or THE Poromac, 
November 2Ist, 1862. 

“Vayor and Common Council of Frede rickshurg : 

“ GentLemMeN—Under cover of the houses of your city 
shots have been fired upon the troops of my command. 
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Your mills and manufactories are furnishing provisions 
and material for clothing for armed bodies in rebellion 
against the Government of the United States, Your 
railroads and other means of transportation are remoy- 
ing supplies to the depots of such troops, This condi- 
tion of things must terminate, and, by direction of 
General Burnside, T accordingly demand the surrender 
of the city into my hands, as the representative of the 
Government of the United States, at or before five 
o'clock this afternoon, 

“Failing an affirmative reply to this demand by the 
hour indicated, sixteen hours will be permitted to 
¢lapse for the removal from the city of women and 
children, the sick and wounded and aged, ete., which 
period having expired, | shall proceed lo shell the 
town, Upon obtaining possession of the city every 
necessary means will be taken to preserve order and 
secure the protective operation of the laws and policy 
of the United States Government. 

“Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“EE. V. SumMNER, 
‘Brevet Major General U.S. A., commanding Right 
Grand Division.” 


This paper was referred to General Longstreet, 
who had now arrived upon the scene with a 
part of his corps, and he advised the civil au- 
thorities to reply that their city would not be 
used for the purposes mentioned, but that the 
Federal army would not be allowed to occupy 
the town nor the south side of the river, except 
by force of arms. General Sumner placed some 
batteries in threatening position, but did not 
open fire upon the town, Some further corre- 
spondence took place between the mayor and 
General Sumner which averted the shelling, but 
the people were advised by General Longstreet 
to move to some place of safety. Many 
packed their valuables and went beyond the 
reach of the bombardment, but others preferred 
to risk its dangers rather than leave their homes, 

It is unnecessary at this point to detail the 
movements of both armies which resulted in the 
battle of Fredericksburg. On the morning of the 
13th of December that great battle began. About 
noon on that day the strongest point of the Con- 
federate line, on Marye’s Heights, was assailed. 


In order to fully comprehend the character of 


the position occupied hy the Confederate army, 


let us look for a moment at the topography of 


the country near Fredericksburg. The Rappa- 
hannock River runs through a range of hills 
about two miles above the City of Fredericks- 


burg, and, continuing toward the city, hugs 


closely under the banks on the north side. The 


Federal commander occupied this range, called 
Stafford Heights, and had placed along its en- 
tire length his siege guns as well as his long- 
range light batteries. This range commands 
that on the southwest side of the river, near its 
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From a Photograph Lent by Hugh B. MeCauley, Es 


upper end, and the flats on the south interven- 
ing between the river and the hills occupied by 
Lee’s army. The Confederate left occupied the 
west end of the range where the river divides it, 
and here the heights, known as Taylor's Hill, 
are very nearly even with those on the opposite 
bank. Below Taylor’s, and half a mile or more 
from the river overlooking the city, is Marye’s 
Hill, which is not so high as the adjacent hills, 
and makes with their general outline a sort of 


re-entering angle. Upon this point is located 


the old Marve homestead, from which these 
heights take their historic name, At the base of 
this hill runs a read into the town and on 
both sides of this road are stone fences, To 


success for the 


carry this point, then, meant 


Federal army, and it was here that attack after 


attack was made, each failing in succession. The 
slaughter was fearful on the Federal side, and many 


a Confederate heart was touched with pity for their 


brave but recklessly commanded opponents. 


Seeing that this position held by Lee was al- 
most impregnable, 
gallant efforts, ordered 
attack at this point. 
line was held by t 


(rene ral Burnside, after many 
a discontinuance of the 

The right of the Confederate 
e corps of Stonewall Jackson. 
It appears that General Jackson did not like the 
defensive line at Fredericksburg, preferring that 
of the North Am 


was, he readily 


i; but, great lieutenant that he 
juiesced in the superior judg- 
ment and decision of the chieftain under whom 
he served, and the behavior of his corps on the 
right of the line in this battle attests the hearti- 
ness with which he seconded the efforts of the 
peerless Lee. The great battle on this part of 
our line commenced carlier than it did on our 
centre, near Marye’s Ileights, and was witnessed 
by our troops along 


the hilltops overlooking the 
city, and our long-range artillery was brought 
into action to enfilade the long lines of the Fed- 
that pressing old Stonewall. 
Generat Meade, who afterward commanded the 


eral army wer 
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Army of the Potomac, under cover of a terrific 
artillery fight, moved forward supported by Gib- 
bon’s division on his right and Doubleday’s on 
his left, and encountered a portion of Jackson’s 
line, which was forced 
back. The Confeder- 
ate supporting troops 
were also driven back, 
and, for a time, it 
looked as if defeat 
was staring our Stone- 
wall in the face. 
Meade’s impetuous 
attack was gallantly 
and bravely made, 
but the brigades of 
Early’s division, with 
the fire of the broken 
brigades of A. P. 
Hill’s division, finally 
drove it back, with the 
supports which had 
come to it from the 
Third Corps, as well 
as the division of 
General Gibbon. The 
Confederates followed 
up their success, but, 
coming within range Photo by Miley. 
of the enemy’s bat- 

teries in position on the north side of the river, 
about 2 p. M., the battle at this point quieted to 
a desultory firing of the pickets, with an occa- 
sional discharge of a piece of artillery. 

On the following day the Confederates, knowing 
the undaunted spirit of the enemy, confidently 
expected a renewal of the attack on their works, 
and along their entire front, and were therefore 
greatly surprised when they found that the en- 
emy had drawn back to the river, and, under 
cover of the night, retreated across the Rappa- 
hannock, and left them secure ‘in their glory.” 

The Army of the Potomac, on December 10th, 
had an ‘‘ aggregate present for duty ’’ of 132,017, 
officers and men (cavalry not included). Gen- 
eral Lee, on the same date, reported his aggre- 
gate (not including cavalry) to be 69,391. The 
losses sustained by General Burnside amounted 
to about 12,653 (to say nothing of the chagrin of 
defeat his army felt, which was effective and 
severe), while those sustained by General Lee 
amounted to 5,322. After the battle the Confed- 
erates went into winter quarters in the neighbor- 
hood of Fredericksburg. 

Here is an appropriate place to pay tribute 
to a quality in Robert E. Lee’s nature that 





his biographers, for some reason, have passed 
over lightly. Like all other generals who have 
attained to enduring fame in the military annals 
of their country, he possessed in an eminent 
degree a nature that 
could sympathize 
with his soldiers in all 
the hardships that fell 
to their lot, and this 
quality was universal 
in its application, em- 
bracing the private 
soldier as well as the 
officer of high rank. 

General Lee, though 
a strict disciplinarian, 
rigorously exacting 
every duty required 
of a soldier, was yet at 
all times solicitous for 
and deeply interested 
in the physical com- 
fort of those under 
his command. While 
the army was in camp 
at Fredericksburg he 
used every means in 
his power to induce 
the authorities at 
Richmond to keep 
his men amply supplied with everything neces- 
sary for their comfort. The Confederates were 
woefully deficient in clothing, shoes, blankets, 
tents, provisions—everything, in fact, but arms 
and ammunition. This state of affairs was a 
source of sorrow to General Lee, who loved his 


PROFILE OF GENERAL LEE. 


troops as dearly as they loved him, and he exert- 
ed himself with great energy and persistency to 
bringing about a change for the better in the con- 
dition of his soldiers. The eloquent Senator 
Daniel, of Virginia, in reviewing his character, 
Says : 

‘*So it was, that while the passions of men 
were loosened, and the fierce work of war spread 
havoe and desolation far and wide, he who di- 
rected its tremendous force with stern and nerv- 
ous hand moved also amongst its scenes of woe— 
a gracious and healing spirit. So it was to him 
a stricken foe was a foe no longer—that his or- 
ders to the surgeons of his army were to ‘ treat 
the whole field alike’; and when, at Chancellors- 
ville, he in person led the tempestuous assault 
that won the victory, and stood amongst the 
wounded of the blue and gray heaped around 
him in indiscriminate carnage, his first thought 
and care were for them, alike in their common 
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suffering. So it was that, whether in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland or Virginia, he restrained every 
excess of conduct, and held the reckless and the 
ruthless within those bounds which duty sets to 
action. So it was that to one homeless daring 
the days of strife he wrote : ‘Occupy gourself in 
helping those more helpless than g@trseli” So 
it was that, when the gallant General Phil Kear- 
ney fell at Ox Hill, he sent is sword and borse 
through the lines to his ghoumiig widow ; and 
that when Lincoln wastrmek down by’an assas- 
sin’s hand, he dengtineed thie deed as ‘a crime 
previously unknéWn to fhe cotntry, and one 
that must be deprecatediby : 
every Améridan,’ “ An4 soi 
too, when one day here a 
man humbly elad “sought 
alms at Big doer, Lee 
pointed to his retiting form 
and said: “Phat is one of 
our old soldiers Who is in 
necessifous @uremynstances. 
He fought om the other 
side, but we must not re- 
member that against him 
now.’ ‘And this poor sol- 
dier said of him afterward : 
‘ He ig the noblest man that 
ever dived. Be not only 
had’ @ kind Word for me, 
but he gave mit some money 
to help me 6n my way.’ 
Better is that praise than 
any garland of the poet or 
the rhetorieian.’’ 

Finding that his supply 
of provisions was too scant 
to satisfy his army’s im- 
mediate needs, Lee sent 
Longstteet with two of his 
d'visions to the district 
guthof Petersburg, hoping 
by 80 déing to relieve the 
draifi Gpon the scanty com- 
missariat. This reduction of 
the force at Fredericksburg 
lefé the Confederate army 
at that point numbering 
forty thousand men, while 
the Feferals in their front 
were @ round one hundred 
thousand. 


See 


Photo by Miley. 


After Longstreet 


fiat been sent away, General Lee, with the com- ericksburg. It 


fort his army in view, decided to move his 
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this move was 
remained at Fred 


msidered inadvisable, and he 
ricksburg, quietly making pre- 


parations for coming campaign. In the 


meantime, General Joe Hooker had been ap- 
pointed to the mmand of the Army of the 
Potomac, a change which had been made im- 


perative by the ridiculous effort of Burnside to 
move his army with its immense artillery and 
wagon trains in the midst of winter. This move 
of Burnside’s is known in history as ‘The Mud 
March,’’ and resulted in his army being com- 
pelled, by the condition of the roads, to return 
to its camp opposite Fredericksburg. There were 
but two ways left open for 
the relief of the Army of 
the Potomac from the em- 
barrassing position into 
which it had been placed by 
its commander. One was 
at the opening of the spring 
campaign to cross the Rap- 
pahannock by one of the 
upper fords, and, by a rapid 
march, manceuvre Lee from 
his entrenched position at 
Fredericksburg; the other 
was to transfer the army 
by water to the south side 
of the James and attack 
Richmond from that direc- 
tion. This latter possibility 
had something to do with 
the sending of Longstreet 
with the divisions of Hood 
and Pickett to the south 
side of the James. After 
a long period of inactivity 
flooker, having effected 
many needed reforms in his 
army, determined to take 
the initiative against Lee. 
He had concluded that the 
Confederate “left, at the 
upper fords, was the most 
vulnerable point of attack, 
and, after a series of ma- 
designed to 
mask his real intention, 
Hooker located four corps 


nepuvres, all 


of the Federal army at 
Chancellorsville, a place ten 
miles south-west of Fred- 
is not, as would appear from 
its name, a town or village, but simply a farm- 


usual surroundings. The in- 
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it a military value for strategic operations, which 
Hooker was not slow to appreciate. Having 
gotten himself fairly into position, Hooker was 
much elated over his prospects of victory. In 
one of his orders to his troops, he announced 
that ‘‘the enemy must either ingloriously fly, 
or come out from behind his defenses and give 
us battle on our own ground, where certain de- 
Again he said: ‘** The 
Confederate army is now the legitimate property 
of the Army of the Potomac. They may as well 
pack up their haversacks and make for Rich- 
mond, and [ shall be after them.”’ 

While Hooker was boasting, Lee was quietly 
planning and preparing to give him battle. As 
a preliminary to his 


struction awaits him.’ 


intended movement 
toward Chancellors- 
ville, Hooker threw a 
pontoon bridge across 
the Rappahannock, a 
short distance below 
the mouth of Deep 
Run, and, later in the 
same day, another 
about a mile below the 
first. A large force 
passed over these 
bridges during the day 
of their construction 
and was held under 
the river banks, being 
fully protected from 
our artillery by the 
high banks and the 
narrow stream, and 
their batteries on the 
north bank covered 
the intervening plain se ee 
between our troops and the river. General Lee 
made his dispositions with a view of preventing 
the advance of the enemy after crossing rather 
than incur the loss that would attend an effort 
to prevent him from doing so. There was no 
sign of an attack at any other portion of our 
lines near Fredericksburg, and this demonstra- 
tion was so feeble that General Lee at once be- 
came satisfied that the enemy intended to make 
his main attack at some other point. Informa- 
tion received from General Stuart that a large 
body of infantry and artillery was passing up 
the river on this day (April 28th), confirmed 
General Lee in this belief. 

Early in the forenoon of April 29th, General 
Stuart reported that the enemy had crossed in 
large force at Kelly’s Ford on the previous even- 





ing, and that a heavy column was moving to- 
ward Germanna Ford and another toward Ely’s 
Ford. The routes these columns were pursuing 
converge near Chancellorsville, and many roads 
lead from this point to the rear of General Lee’s 
position at Fredericksburg. It is in this posi- 
tion at Chancellorsville that we left Hooker with 
four corps of his army. 

The continued inactivity of the enemy at Fred- 
ericksburg made it now certain that the main at- 
tack would be made upon General Lee’s flank 
and rear. Accordingly a sufficient force was left 
to hold our lines, and the main body of our army 
was put in motion to give battle to Hooker at 
Chancellorsville. At milnight of the 30th of 
April, MecLaws’ divi- 
sion, with the excep- 
tion of Barksdale’s 
brigade, marched 
toward Chancellors- 
ville. General Jack- 
son followed next 
morning with all of 
his corps with the ex- 
ception oi Early’s 
division, which had 
been left at Freder- 
icksburg. Our troops 
moved forward to the 
attack about 11 a.m., 
and soon encountered 
the enemy. Heavy 
skirmishing sooa fol- 
lowed, but our troops 
pressed steadily or. A 
heavy attack on Gen- 
eral McLaws vas 
handsomely repulsed, 
and a brigade of An- 
derson’s division coming in upon the enemy’s 


HOOKER, U. 8S. A. 


flank caused his whole line to retreat. Our troops 
pursued vigorously to within about a mile cf 
Chancellorsville. 

This position was one of great natural strength, 
and had been made stronger by breastworks con- 
structed of logs ; and an impenetrable abatis had 
been made by felling trees in front, while the 
whole was surrounded by a dense forest. The 
approaches to this position were swept by artil- 
lery. The left of Hooker’s line extended from 
Chancellorsville to the Rappahannock, covering 
his pontoon bridge by which he communicated 
with the north side, while his right swept along 
the Germanna Ford road to the west for a dis- 
tance of more than two miles. A direct attack, 
it was evident, would be attended with great dif- 
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ficulty and loss. Leaving a force in front, Gen- 
eral Lee determined to make the effort to turn 
the enemy’s right flank and to gain his rear. 
General Jackson with his three divisions was se- 
lected for this perilous undertaking. Early on 
the 2d of May, General Jackson marched by the 
flanking roads, his movements being covered by 
the cavalry under General Stuart. General Jack- 
son's leading division, under General Rodes, 
reached the old turnpike in rear of Chancel- 
lorsville late in the afternoon. It was immedi- 
ately formed in line of battle at right angles to 
the road, and the other divisions, as they arrived 
after this long march, were placed: Trimble’s di- 
vision, commanded by Brigadier General R. FE. 
Colston, in the second ; and A. P. Hill’s in the 
third. When all was ready, at about 6 p.m., the 
whole force advanced, and, taking the enemy by 
surprise, caused them to fly with scarcely a 
brief resistance, Our troops pushed forward 
with great impetuosity, and captured position 
after position, taking all of the enemy’s artillery 
and defeating his every attempt to rally. This 
flight and pursuit was kept up until our troops 
reached the abatis in front of the main line of 
the enemy near Chancellorsville ; and, as it was 
now dark, General Jackson ordered the troops to 
be halted. Hill’s division was ordered to relieve 
Rodes and Colston, whose troops, in the rapidity 
of their advance, had become completely blend- 
ed into one line. 

General Jackson and his staff, while return- 
ing from the front, met the advancing skirmish- 
ers of Hill’s division, and, in the darkness, being 
taken for the enemy, were fired upon. Several 
members of his staff were killed and a number 
wounded ; but the greatest calamity that could 
have befallen the army and the Confederacy was 
the wounding of General Jackson. He was borne 
from the field suffering from a severé injury 
from which he died a few days afterward. The 
command now devolved upon Major General 
A. P. Hill. Soon after his division, commanded 
by General Heth, had gotten into position, a fu- 
rious artillery fire was opened upon them, and 
the enemy’s infantry advanced to the attack, but 
were handsomely repulsed. Shortly afterward 
General Hill was wounded, and General J. E. B. 
Stuart was sent for to assume the command of 
this corps. On taking command Stuart recon- 
noitered the ground, and, having become ac- 
quainted with the dispositions of the troops, de- 
termined, on account of the darkness of the 
night and the difficulty of passing through the 
woods, to defer further operations until morning. 

When the sound of Jackson's battle reached 





our troops in front of Chancellorsville, they were 
ordered to press forward on the enemy’s left, so 
as to prevent him from sending reinforcements 
to the point where Stonewall was assailing him. 
This was done in magnificent style, and as they 
moved forward they were ordered to converge to- 
ward the left, so as to connect with Jackson’s 
right. 

Karly on the 3d of May, Stuart pushed his 
troops forward and attacked the enemy, who had 
greatly strengthened his position by breastworks, 
and he had placed a large number of guns in in- 
trenchments, so as to sweep the woods through 
which our troops were compelled to advance. 
The whole of Stuart’s force soon became merged 
into one line, and was hotly engaged. The 
enemy’s breastworks were carried by assault, 
and he was driven from the barricade in their 
rear. Three times were the next line of works 
carried, and as often retaken. Finally, however, 
the left was reinforced and succeeded in driving 
back the lines of the enemy. Anderson and 
McLaws pressed forward on Chancellorsville, 
and as the troops advancing upon the enemy’s 
front focussed on his central position, Stuart’s 
right joined the left of Anderson’s division, and 
then the whole army pressed forward like a fear- 
ful cyclone that could not be stayed. The 
enemy fled in disorder from every one of his 
positions, and before noon of this day our forces 
were in undisputed possession of the field. 
The losses of the enemy in killed, wounded and 
prisoners had been very heavy, and he had re- 
treated to a position nearer the Rappahannock, 
which he had previously fortified. This posi- 
tion General Lee was about to attack when in- 
telligence reached him from Fredericksburg that 
affairs in that direction needed his attention. 
By a misapprehension of orders on the part of 
an officer conveying them to General Early, the 
latter moved with his entire command, except 
Hay’s brigade and one regiment of Barks- 
dale’s at Fredericksburg, toward Chancellorsville. 
When this withdrawal of Early was perceived by 
the enemy, he gave evidence of his purpose to 
advance. The mistake having been corrected, 
Early returned to his original position. 

sefore daylight of the 3d of May, the enemy 
occupied the town of Fredericksburg in force. 
Early in the morning a strong demonstration was 
made against the right, but was easily repulsed. 
Very soon, however, the enemy advanced in 
large force against Marye’s Hill. Barksdale’s 
men and the Washington Artillery gallantly re- 
pulsed two assaults. 


After the second one, a 
flag of truce was sent from the town asking leave 
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to provide for the wounded 
linmediately after the return 
the flag of truce, three heavy 
columns made the attack. The 
were repulsed on the right ar 
left, but the small force in tl 
sunken road at the base of 
Marye’s Hill was outnumbere 
overpowered and capture al 


i toed 


The eight pieces of artillery oO 
Marye’s and the adjacent hills 
were captured also. This sue- 


cess of the enemy enabled hi 





to come on our rear at Chancel- 
lorsville or to threaten our lines 
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STONEWALL JACKSON, 


tempted the latter, but met with a determined 
resistance on the telegraph road from Hay’s 
and Barksdale’s brigades, which had fallen back 
on that road and been reinforced by three regi- 
ments of Gordon’s brigade. He then moved up 
the plank road to threaten the rear of Lee’s army, 
but was held in check by Wilcox’s brigade and 
one of Garnett’s batteries at Salem Church about 
five miles from Fredericksburg. It was this state 
of things that now caused General Lee to turn his 
attention from Hooker in his front to Sedgwick 
in his rear. Fortunately the former was already 
whipped, and only a few preparations were neec- 
essary to accomplish the same end with the lat- 
ter. General McLaws, with his three brigades, 
and one of Anderson’s, was ordered to reinforce 
Wilcox at Salem Church. On his arrival there 
he found Wileox confronted by the whole of 
Sedgwick’s corps with a part of another. Two 
brigades were placed on Wilcox’s right and two 
on his left. 

Sedgwick’s artillery kept up a vigorous fire 
upon our line for some time, when, finally, his 
infantry in these lines came forward to the attack. 
This was directed mainly against the line of 
General Wilcox, where, with the Huger battery 
of his battalion, the writer was serving near the 
Salem Church. This assault, which occurred 
under the writer’s eye, was met with the most 





determined coolness, and after the mightiest 
struggle ever witnessed the first line was beaten 
back with great slaughter. The second line es- 
sayedl to take the place of the first but broke 
in disorder, under the steady fire of Wilcox’s 
men, and, finally, the whole line gave way in 
a confused mass which fled to the rear, closely 
pursued by Wilcox and Semmes. These bri- 
gades followed the retreating Federals until they 
came upon their reserves, and, as it was now 
quite dark, General Wilcox thought it prudent 
to return to his position at Salem Church. 
General Early advanced the next morning 
and easily recaptured Marye’s Heights, and 
gained a position in rear of Sedgwick’s left. 
While these events were taking place the enemy 
near Chancellorsville had strengthened his posi- 
tion to such an extent that it was not deemed 
advisable to attack him until Sedgwick had been 
thoroughly disposed of. Accordingly, on the 
following day General Lee directed General 
Anderson, with his remaining brigades, to join 
McLaw’s, leaving Jackson’s corps, under Stuart, 
to hold the positions in Hooker’s front, at 
Chancellorsville. The troops to confront Sedg- 
wick did not get into position for attack until 
6 p. M., When Early and Anderson moved for- 
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ward and drove the enemy toward the Rap- 
pahannock. General MecLaws, who was to 
have joined in this attack, was prevented by 
darkness from seeing its successful issue until 
the enemy commenced to recross the river 
on his pontoon bridge, not far below Banks’s 
Ford. General Wilcox, accompanied by one 
of Garnett’s batteries, went very nearly to the 
river in pursuit, and captured a large number 
of prisoners. General Sedgwick effected his 
escape during the night, and as Fredericks- 
burg was evacuated, General Lee’s rear was 
safe. Leaving Early to guard the rear, as 
before, the indomitable Lee now returned, 
with Anderson and MecLaws, to renew the 
attack upon Hooker, but that redoubtable 
warrior thought it prudent, under cover of a 
fearful rain storm, to retrace his steps across 
the river, and pay the penalty to his govern- 
ment which his boastful predecessors had 
done. 

With the exception of a small detach- 
ment which was left to guard the battlefield 
and collect the captured property, the Army 
of Northern Virginia returned to its former 
positions near Fredericksburg. In his re- 
port of this battle, General Lee Says : ‘The 
movement by which the enemy's position 
was turned and the fortune of the day de- 
cided, was conducted by the lamented Lieu- 
tenant General Jackson, who, as has already 
been. stated, was severely wounded near the 
close of the engagement on Saturday even- 
ing. Ido not propose here to speak of the 
character of this illustrious man, since re- 
moved from the scene of his eminent useful- 
ness by the hand of an inscrutable, but all- 
wise, Providence. I nevertheless desire to 
pay the tribute of my admiration to the 
matchless energy and skill that marked this 
last act of his life, forming, as it did, a 
worthy conclusion of that long series of 
splendid achievements which won for him the 
lasting love and gratitude of his country.” 
The enemy’s losses in this battle were very severe. 
About 5,000 prisoners were captured, with 13 
pieces of artillery, 19,500 stands of small arms, 
17 colors, and a large quantity of ammunition. 
At the time of this battle the Army of the Poto- 
mac numbered, officers and men for duty, 
115,838, with 404 pieces of artillery. The re- 
turns of the Army of Northern Virginia showed 
an aggregate of 59,681, with 160 guns. The 
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A GLIMPSE OF DUNGENESS. 
A FAMOUS SOUTHERN HOMESTEAD AND BURIAL PLACE OF 


* LIGHT-HORSE 


HARRY LEE.” 


By FREDERICK A, OBER. 


PATHETIC picture: a Revolutionary hero, self- 
exiled, solitary ; an American Ulysses, wandering 
for years in the West Indies, and returning to 
his native land only to die. This was the fate 
of ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry Lee,’’ Washington’s best- 
beloved, who pronounced that most terse and 
‘First in War, First in 
Peace, First in the Hearts of his Fellow-( ‘ountry- 
men.,”’ 


glowing panegyric : 


From Santo Domingo to the Bahamas, through 
that historic chain of islands made memorable 
by the discoveries of Columbus, and resting 
awhile at Nassau, General Henry Lee vainly 
pursued that ignis 
fatuus of returning 
health and strength. 
At last, perceiving the 
futility of longer bat- 
tling against the fates, 
he took passage in a 
vessel for the United 
States. In the month 
of January, 1818, a 
small schooner might 
have been seen skirt- 
ing the eastern coast 
of Florida. It entered 
the inlet between the 
northernmost point of 
Florida and Cumber- 
land, the southern- 
most island of Georgia, 
and, bearing up into 
the inland creek, left 
at the wharf a feeble, 
decrepit old man. A 
youth was playing 
beneath the live-oaks 
at the landing—Phi- 
neas Miller Nightin- 
gale, a grandson of the famous General Greene, 
the ‘‘Washington of the South.’’ Calling him 
and learning his name, General Lee despatched 
him to his aunt, Mrs. Shaw, who then resided 
there, with the news of his arrival. ‘‘ Tell her 
that the old friend and companion of General 


A VIEW OF 


Greene has come to adie in the arms of his 
daughter.’’ This brief, pathetic message brought 
a carriage to the landing, and the aged general 





was taken to the mansion-house, where every- 
thing was done for him that love and kindness 
could suggest. He lingered here, suffering in- 
tensely, for about two months, and then passed 
away, and was interred in the family cemetery, 
beneath the olive trees of Dungeness. 

It is a tradition of the family that the gen- 
eral’s luggage, at the time of his arrival, con- 
sisted only of a small hair-covered trunk, stud- 
ded with brass-headed nails. A thorough soldier, 
he traveled lightly equipped. It was a strange 
freak of fortune that brought to this spot one 
who was so intimately associated with its former 
owner, and insepara- 
bly linked in death the 
names of Greene and 
Lee, two of the ablest 
commanders of the 

evolutionary War in 
the South. 

It was immediately 
after the conclusion of 
the peace that General 
Greene obtained pos- 
session of the southern 
end of Cumberland 
Island, and designed 
here a retreat for the 
latter years of his life. 
He planned the house 
which was later con- 
structed, lined out the 
avenues through the 
primitive forests of 
live-oak, and took a 
great interest in the 
work begun here ; but 
which he was not 
destined to see con- 
summated. He died 
in 1786, the very year in which the foundation 
walls of the mansion-house were laid. 


DUNGENESS. 


Cumberland has an interesting history. It is 
a tradition that the Indian name was ‘‘ Missoe,’’ 
or beautiful island, but that it was changed at 
the request of the chieftain in possession at the 
time of Oglethorpe’s arrival, in honor of the 
Duke of Cumberland. The Englishman was so 
pleased at this evidence of good-will, that he 
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GRAVE OF ‘‘ LIGHT-HQRSE HARRY,”’ ‘\ 
DUNGENESS. 


caused a hunting-lodge to be erected here and 
named it ‘f Dungeness,”’ 
of that name, on 
County of Kent. 


after his country-seat 

the Cape of Dungeness, 
From that time until the 
breaking out of the war, says the old record, 
‘it was owned successively by peers of the 
British realm.”’ 

The island is eighteen miles in length, and 
from half a mile to three miles in breadth. 
It was mainly covered with forest ; its live-oaks 
were celebrated for their great size and anti- 
quity ; and it is an interesting bit of history 
that the timbers of that gallant frigate, the Con- 
(Old obtained here, 
many of the stumps being visible twenty years 
As the forests of Cumberland swarmed 
with deer, bear and ’possum, with innumerable 
racoon prowling along the immense marshes 
filled with delicious oysters, the island was the 
favorite place of abode of the Indians. After 
them, the slave population was enamored of its 
delightful climate, and the abundance of land 
and maritime supplies. 


stitution Tronsides ), Were 


ago. 


The owners of Dunge- 


Cumberland was the scene of some sanguinary 


conflicts between General Oglethorpe and the 
Spaniards in 1742, one of the battle grounds 


being known to-day as ‘‘ Bloody Marsh,” and 
f old Fort William existed as 
late as the beginning of this century. It 
was visited j 


the remains 


1770 by that famous natural- 


ist, W um Bartram, the father of 
American botany, and in 1786 be- 
came property of the Greenes. 
The general selected the site of 
Dungeness, the mansion, which was 
erected upon one of those great 
mounds of shells, so common along 


our southern coasts, the product of 
Its crown was 
levelled and terraced, and a building 
four stories in height was reared, con- 
taining four chimneys, sixteen fire- 
places and twenty rooms above the 
first floor, The foundation walls were 
six feet in thickness, four feet thick above 
the ground and composed of a concrete 
of shells, lime and broken stone, locally 
known as “tabby.” They became as 
hard and durable as rock itself, and, if 
the house had not unfortunately been destroyed 
by fire at the close of the late war, would be 
standing yet. The second story above the 

garden terrace contained the principal rooms ; 
a wide hall ran through the centre. The room in 
the southeast corner was the drawing-room, im- 
mediately above which was the chamber occupied 
by General Lee during the period of his stay, 
and where he died. 

Surrounding the mansion and enclosed within 

was a garden of twelve acres 
filled with flowers and fruits, many of them semi- 


a wall of concreté 


tropical, such as orange, guava, citron, pomegran- 
ate, date and sag 


» palm, clove, olive and myriads 
of rose trees. 


Near the garden and on a little 
tongue of land jutting out into the marsh was 
a grove of live oaks hung with long, gray moss. 
This spot was called the park, and was a favorite 
resort of the dwellers in this insular paradise in 
afternoon and evening. Near the park, at the 
time of the writer’s visits, twenty years ago, was 
an immense clump of bamboo, said to have 
sprung from a sit 
eral Lee on his il 
In front of the 
marshes toward t! 
of Florida. 


ele stalk brought here by Gen- 
ival from the West Indies. 

mansion stretched the vast salt 
e inlet and the northern coast 
Back of it the forest of oak, cedar 
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and pine, through which, at one time, ran great 
avenues milesin length. The ‘‘ Grand Avenue,”’ 
running midway the island, once extended to 
High Point, eighteen miles away, with lateral 
And then the beach of 
Cumberland, full twenty miles in length, smooth 
and hard as a floor, three hundred feet in width, 
lving between the sand dunes and the foaming 
surf, 


roads to beach and bay. 


While the forest once was alive with deer 
and the marshes with snipe and water birds, the 
ocean beach furnishes finest fishing. The sand 
dotted with grasses, like the 
the feathery fox-tail and the 
while a barrier of Spanish bayonet interyenes be- 


dunes are ‘* pam- 


pas,” sea-oats, 
tween the beach and dunes, bearing its pyramids 
of snowy blossoms in the early spring. 

One is tempted to wander far along this sound- 
ing beach among the wind-hollowed dunes with 
their wealth of plants and shells ; amid the for- 
est with 
thousand 


its moss-hung oaks covering several 
acres. But enough has been described 
to show that it was no ordinary estate that Gen- 
eral Greene left 
he died. 


The family lived there many years, removing 


to his wife and daughter when 


to Dungeness soon after the general’s death. In 
Dungeness fell to Mrs. 
Shaw, his youngest daughter, who, dying child- 
less, bequeathed it to her nephew, Phineas Mil- 
ler Nightingale, whose wife was 


the division of properties, 


a daughter of 


OF 


DUNGENESS. 


Rufus King, one time governor of New York. 
The Nightingales lived there until the breaking 
out of the late war, maintaining an _ establish- 
ment celebrated even in times noted for profuse 
hospitality. After the war the abandoned house 
was set on fire by some negro refugees, and for 
years its ruins alone testified to the home which 
was once established here. 

East of the garden, between it and the ocean 
beach, is the olive grove, the first trees of which 
were imported from Italy nearly one hundred 
years ago. In the southern corner of the olive 
grove, the trees overhanging it and surrounding 
it, is the family burial ground. Here we shall 
read the last memorial of that famous general 
who came here in his old age to die. Three 
tombs and three headstones indicate (at the time 
of General Robert FE. Lee’s last visit) at least six 
of the graves with which this quiet plot was 
filled. In one of them rests the widow of Gen- 
eral Greene, as the inscription on the marble 
tells us: ‘‘In memory of Catharine Miller, 
widow of the late Major General Nathaniel 
Commander-in-Chief of the American 

evolutionary Army in the Southern Depart- 
ment in 1783, who died September 2d, 1814, 
aged 59 talents 


Greene, 


years. She possessed great 
and exalted virtues.”’ 

Phineas Miller, a native of Connecticut, and a 

graduate of Yale College, had been engaged by 
General Greene as tutor for his son ; he managed 
his estates after the general’s death and later 
married his widow. 
Eli Whit- 
ney in the making and marketing of the cotton 
vin, and it is recorded that this, one of the 
greatest inventions of the eighteenth century, 
was perfected, if it did not have its inception, at 
Dungeness, where Whitney was staying as a 
guest of the Millers. 

Close to Mrs. Miller’s 
daughter, with this inscription : 


He was at one time associated with 


that of her 
“Louisa C, 
Shaw, relict of James Shaw, Esq., and youngest 
daughter of Major General Nathaniel Greene, 
of the Army of the Revolution. Died at Dunge- 
ness, Georgia, April 24th, 1831, aged forty-five 


\ ears,’’ 


tomb is 


And last of this group of marbles with distin- 
guished names engraved thereon, another stone : 
‘SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF GEN. Henry LEE, 
Opir 25 Marcu, 1818, arrar 63.” 

To this sacred spot, in after years, General 
R. E. pilgrimages, once, at 
least, with his daughter; and it 
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Lee made several 


was he who 


placed the stone, with its simple inscription, 


at the grave. 




















Tis time yne that lives on bliss, 
The men he drives must have and miss, 


Ere day was ripe upon the hill, 
When blackbirds looked for breakfast still, 
I met a lovely country Jill— 

A gossipy girl, 


7 

} 

A blossomy girl, : 
Sa A blossot rl in muslin. ij 


[ thank that I onee did kiss 
\ gossipy girl, 


\ S801 girl, 


A blossomy girl in muslin. 
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By VirRGINIA Cousins Mayo, 





GATEWAY AT WESTOVER. 

From a Sketch by Sarah Sergeant Mayo 
ERHAPS no State in the Union con- 
tains more interesting old homes 
than does Virginia. These fast dis- 
appearing mansions present certain 
characteristic features which are 
found nowhere else. The bricks for their erection 
were usually brought from England, and the 
wood-work was cut and made on the spot by 
negro slaves, who lived in the ‘‘quarters’’ not 
far away. 





Each home had its graveyard, where 
generations slept side by side; and a garden, 
trim with box hedges and fragrant with wall- 
flowers and ‘‘ hundred-leaf’’ roses. 

The planters on these estates were often mem- 
bers of the King’s Council, or House of Bur- 
gesses, in which case they repaired in cumbrous 
coaches to Williamsburg, the Colonial capital, 
where, in ruffles and powder, with snuff-box in 
hand, they attended the balls and routs in the 
intervals of the cares of State. A young man 
in those days received his education in Eng- 
land, or at William and Mary College; and a 
maiden, however coquettish, married at an early 
age, after which she 
house’’ of her own. 

An interesting specimen of early colonial archi- 
tecture is Tuckahoe, the home of the Randolphs. 
It was built in 1690, and was the first frame 
dwelling west of the ‘‘ Falls’? (now Richmond), 
then a frontier settlement. At that time, for 


ruled over some ‘‘ great 


every five hundred acres the law required ‘‘ one 
Christian man, perfect of limb, provided with a 
well fixt musquett or fuzee, a good pistoll, sharp 
simeter and tomahawk”’ to reside on the land. 
Tuckahoe house is in the form of the letter H, 
being composed of two principal wings connected 
by a large saloon hall. The balustrades of the 
walnut staircases are exquisitely carved. With 
the exception of hand-wrought nails, which fasten 
the thick shingles on the roof, not a piece of 
metal was used in the building, the whole struct- 
ure being held together by wooden pegs, notwith- 
standing which it is as strong to-day as when 
first erected. In the old-time guest-chamber 
stands a rusty tester-bed, upon which Washing- 
ton slept when on a visit to Tuckahoe; and on 
the queer little panes of glass are cut the names 
of many celebrated men, dating back as far as 
1698. John Randolph, of Roanoke, was fre- 
quently a guest at Tuckahoe, and here Thomas 
Jefferson, as a boy, attended school. The little 
schoolhouse in which he was taught still stands 
in the yard. 

Rosewell, the seat of the Pages, on the York 


WILLIAM BYRD, WHO LIVED AT WESTOVER, ON THE 
JAMES RIVER. 











THE MARSHALL HOUSE, RICHMOND, 


ROSEWELL, GLOUCESTER COUNTY, HOME OF GOVERNOR 





WESTOVER, HOME OF THE BYRD FAMILY. 


River, was long one of the most conspicuous 


houses in Virginia. . The hall, wainscoted with 


solid mahogany, is so large that in it, on rainy 
days long ago, one of the grand dames of the 
Page family used to make her servants pull 


her up-and down in her coach. Eight people 
“an mount the staircase abreast, and the dimen- 
sions of the entire house are on a corresponding 
scale. Rosewell was the home of John Page, three 
times Governor of Virginia, who, during the 
Revolution, caused the leaden tiles to be torn 
from the roof to make bullets for the Continental 
soldiers. On this 
roof stands a sum- 
mer-house which, it 
is said, formerly con- 
tained a fish pond. 
During his boyhood 
days at William and 
Mary College, Page 
formed a 
friendship with 
Thomas Jefferson, 
which continued 
through life. There 
are a number of 
letters extant which 
passed between 
them, and Rosewell 
claims that here, 
before leaving for 


close 


Philadelphia, Jefferson drafted the Deciaration of 
Independence. Early in his career, Page was 
urged by the dignitaries of the colony to take 
holy orders, that he might become their resident 
bishop. Notwithstanding his repeated refusals 
many delegations visited him on the subject, until 
at length, becoming worn out by their impor- 
tunities, he exclaimed that ‘‘ he’d be damned if 
he would bea bishop.’’ This closed the discussion. 
Not far from the 
abode of this fiery 
patriot stands the 


MOUNT AIRY, SEAT OF THE TAYLOR FAMILY. 
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far-famed Nelson House. Its owner, Thomas Washington, Jefferson and Mason have slept ; 
Nelson, was the founder of Yorktown. When and over the shattered staircase have passed the 
building his house he had the corner-stone feet of Lafayette, the champion of the infant Re- 
passed through the hands of his infant heir. public. The distinguished author, Thomas Nel- 
During the siege of York this house was heavily son Page, is a lineal decendant of the families of 
bontbarded, and it still bears many marks of can- these two homes. 

non shot. Thomas Nelson, Revolutionary War About a mile east of Richmond is the Pow- 
Governor of Virginia, a grandson of the builder, hatan estate, bought from the Indians by Joseph 
was then in Washington’s army and had com- Mayo, in 1636. For two hundred years his de- 
mand of the battery of Virginia forces which scendants lived there and many graves bearing 
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BELMONT, FORMER HOME OF LUDWELL LEE, SON OF RICHA HENRY LEE. 


opened fire on the town. Learning that by the Mayo crest and shield lie near the place. 
Washington’s express orders none of the guns The original deed of the property is still in pos- 
were directed against this house, he turned his session of the family., Under the parlor win- 
battery on it and offered his gunners five guineas dows is the tomb of Powhatan, the Indian King, 
for the first shot that struck it. The Nelson where, until the early ‘part of this century, 
house had also gone throvgh heavy fire from the bands of Indians came once a year to pronounce 
British at former periods of the war. Portraits weird incantations and leave votive offerings. 
mutilated by shot still hang on its walls, and Old Indian legends haunt the place, and arrow- 
only recently an immense cannon ball lodged in heads, wampum and other relics are often 
the side has fallen out. Here Cornwallis estab- found. Here, tradition says, Pocahontas res- 
lished his last headquarters in America. Here cued Captain John Smith. One of the descend- 
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‘ants of Joseph Mayo was Maria Mayo, after- 
ward the wife of General Winfield Scott. She 
was a famous wit and belle in Virginia, one 
of her rejected suitors being John Howard 
Payne, the author of ‘‘ Home Sweet Home.”’ 

It is said that when Scott first courted her 
he was only a captain, and was not for a 
moment considered. 


As major, and as colo- 
nel, he met with no better success, but as 
General Scott, commander-in-chief, he was 


When taunted with her 
change of mind, Miss Mayo answered that 
it was not she who had changed, but he 

from a captain to a general! Many years 
later, during the war between the States, 
it was expected General Scott would make 


at length accepted. 


GRAVE OF POWHATAN, THE INDIAN CHIEF, SITOWING 


INDIAN MARKS, 
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an attack upon Richmond. As the 
Powhatan graveyard commanded the 
river heavy guns for defense were placed 
there. A child of General Scott’s was 
buried in this graveyard, and over its 
grave by a strange coincidence was 
placed a gun to fire upon him.* 

In a retired part of Richmond stands 
the old Marshall dwelling, built while 
its owner, John Marshall, was Minister 
to France. By a curious accident the 
plans of the house were reversed, the 
workmen building the front door toward 
the garden and the rooms on the street. 
In this garden the old chief justice 
used to play quoits, and could be seen 
every: morning issuing from his door 
armed with an immense basket, on his 

way to market. The house is now occupied by 
his descendants, and still holds his arm-chair and 
other objects of interest. When he died in Phil- 
adelphia, July, 1835, the Liberty Bell was tolled 


GROUNDS AT POWHATAN, THE 
SEAT, NEAR RICHMOND, 
THE ROCK WHERE IT 
POCAHONTAS SAVED 
JOHN SMITH. 
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in token of the nation’s grief 
and cracked while tolling. His 
remains were brought to Rich- 
mond and buried from this 

*‘ A Girl’s Life in Virginia.’ 
By Letitia Burwell. 
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home. Some time afterward the house was occu- 
pied by one of the most celebrated governors 
and statesmen of Virginia, Henry A. Wise, who 
remained there many years. 

Several miles from Leesburg, in a magnificent 
grove of trees, is Oak Hill, the home of James 
Monroe. The building is of the Greek style of 
architecture and was erected while its owner 
was President of the United States, from plans 


drawn by him. Lafayette, who was a warm 


friend of Monroe’s, spent several days at Oak 


Hill on his last visit to this country. In the 
parlors are carved marble mantels sent by him 
from France, and a set of ivory chess-men, with 
which he and his host beguiled many an hour. 
Near the mansion there formerly stood a small 
wooden building in which Monroe lived before 
he became President. 

Another place, in the same County of Loudoun, 
at which Lafayette visited and was entertained in 
royal style was Belmont, the home of Ludwell 
Lee. The latter was a son of the famous Richard 
Henry Lee, and served during the Revolutionary 
War on Lafayette’s staff. Belmont is one of the 


HOUSE 


IN YORKTOWN, 


finest specimens of old Virginia houses in exist- 
ence, 

Shirley, the oldest house on James River, was 
built in 1642 by Edward Hill, whose portrait 
still hangs there. It contains many paintings 
by famous artists of by-gone days, among them 
the celebrated portrait of Washington by’ the 
elder Peale. Shirley has been for more than two 
hundred years in possession of the Carter family, 
and is filled with relics of the past. 
transoms 


Curious old 
the doors, and the boards 
of the flooring are polished on both sides, so that 
either could be used. An English dove-cote of 
quaint design stands near the house, and on the 
lawn is a tree planted by John Randolph, of Ro- 
anoke. The mother of General Robert. E. Lee 
was born at Shirley, and here he spent most of 
his early boyhood. The place is much visited 
by English tourists 

On his first trip to America the Marquis of 
Lorne and his tutor spent some time there, 
and an amusing incident is related of their 
stay. They wore white canvass shoes, which, 
on the morning after their arrival, they found 


surmount 





carefully blacked by the over-zealous darkey in 
attendance. 

Malvern Hill, not far from Shirley, was built 
in 1675 by the Cockes, who owned it for more 
than a century. It then became the property of 
Robert Nelson, brother of Governor Nelson, who 
enlarged it. In later years it was the scene of a 
famous battle during the Civil War. 

In 1622 there was a great Indian massacre 
along the James River. In the list of murdered 
we read, ‘‘At Westover, about 
a mile from Berkeley Hun- 
dred, 33.”’ 






George Thorpe, 
the owner of the plantation 
of Berkeley, was among the 
slain. Berkeley became after- 
ward the home of the Harri- 
sons, a family which for more 
than two centuries has been 
prominent in the State and 
has given two Presidents to the 
nation. The first of the Har- 
risons of whom we learn in 
Virginia is one Benjamin Har- 
rison, Gent., who obtained, in 
1635, a grant of land from the 
king in what is now Surrey 
County. His descendants 
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shortly afterward settled at Berkeley, which, 
until recent years, never lacked an inmate of 
the name of Benjamin Harrison. One of these 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and afterward Governor of Virginia. His son, 
General William Henry Harrison, was _ born 
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there, and after his election to the Presidency 
ame to Berkeley to write his inaugural address, 
‘fin his mother’s room.”’ 

Westover, nearby, is often mentioned in Col- 
onial annals. The original grant was made to 
Sir John Paulett, and from him it passed into 
the hands of Theodorick Bland. A sunken slab 
marks his grave in the churchyard. From him 
the estate passed into the hands of the Byrds, 
who improved it and brought it into prominence. 
The original house was burned, but rebuilt by 
the second William Byrd, in 1749. During the 
Revolution the place was ravaged twice by Bene- 
dict Arnold and once by Cornwallis. The man- 
sion is of red brick, with ‘‘ sugar-loaf roof,’’ high 
chimneys and cornice, hand-carved in blocks. 
A secret stair winds its mysterious way through 
the house, and from the small out-building shown 
in the illustration an underground passage leads 
to the river, which served as a refuge from the 
Indians. The grounds are incomparable for 
beauty, their proud seclusion guarded by tall 
metal gates of delicate design, wrought in Eng- 
land, ‘‘ the roses and honeysuckle of to-day twin- 
ing around the grim iron of two centuries ago.’’ 
The principal gate is surmounted by leaden 
eagles, which measure three feet from tip to tip. 
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Another bears the martlet crest, the birds being 
cut off at the knees to denote the property of 
a& younger sol The first William Byrd was 
Receiver-General of the Royal Revenues. He 
died in 1704. His son, William Evelyn, who 
succeeded him, drew the boundary line between 
Virginia and North Carolina, founded Richmond, 
and from time to time held many of the highest po- 
sitions in the colony. His collection of books was 
immense, a list of them being now in the Frank- 
lin Library in Philadelphia. A portrait exists of 
his daughter, thy lovely but ill-fated Evelyn 
Byrd, clad in the garb of a shepherdess. At 
an early age she was presented at court and 
made famous the bonmot of George I., that 
* he didn’t kn here were such beautiful birds 
te be found in the wilds of America.”’ 
Byrd was entert 
ham Villa, and 


ety reeking ‘* 4 


Evelyn 
ined by Pope at his Twicken- 
ecame a great toast in that soci- 
th wine and musk and snuff and 


scandal.’’? S| vecame betrothed to a young 
nobleman, but owing to her father’s stern opposi- 
tion the marriage was abandoned, and she died of 


a broken heart. They buried her under the elms 
of Westover, and still, they say, can be heard the 
rustle of her silken gown as she wanders discon- 


solately through the corridors of her old home. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF 


By A. 

HERE is a Fotheringay comedy 
known to all readers of Thack- 
eray’s novel of Pendennis, and 
in the name they recognize the 
daughter of Captain Costigan, 
whose stage name was Miss Foth- 
and with whom, for a 
time, the hero Arthur was infatuated. But there 
is also a Fotheringay tragedy. It is realistically 
personified in the basement of the large edifice on 
Marylebone road, in London, that is devoted to 
the wax portraitures in the well-known galleries of 
Madame Tussaud, and that every American tour- 
ist to the English metropolis never fails to visit. 


eringay, 


The tragedy of Fotheringay comprises the execu- 
tion, in the castle of that name, of Mary, Queen 
of Scots; and the personification of it just re- 
ferred to is a wax group on a mimic scaffold— 
Mary, with her head on the block ; the hideous 
executioner, in his black mask, uplifting his 
headsman ax ; the horror-stricken attendants of 
their mistress ; and the cold faces of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s official witnesses. It is a waxen group 
never to be forgotten by the spectator, who sees 
it as he enters the Tussaud Chamber of Horrors. 

Visitors to the town of Fotheringay, in North- 
ampton County—a few miles from the Peter- 
borough station, through which travelers from 
Liverpool to London, an hundred miles away, 
must pass on the Northwestern railway —are 
shown the site of the famous castle that Mary’s 
son totally destroyed when he came to the Eng- 


lish throne in succession to Elizabeth. It was a 


castle famous for many events, and was bpilt by 
King Edward the Fourth. 
Henry the Eighth settled it asa residence 


on his first queen, Catherine. In it Richard 
Third had been born ; but the distressful impris- 
onment and death of his mother in the castle 
impelled its destruction by King James, who, in 
uniting Scotland to England, ended all the angry 
feuds of the prior centuries between the two 
countries. 

Students of history are too familiar with the 
career of Mary, Queen of Scots, previous to its 
culmination in the Fotheringay tragedy to need 
much reference to it—how, as granddaughter of 
Henry the Seventh, she had claims to the Erig- 
lish crown; how she wedded Francis Second 
of France while he was Dauphin ; and how they 
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foolishly asserted the titles of King and Queen of 
England only to incur the animosity and venge- 
ance of Elizabeth ; how, when he died, she re- 
turned to Scotland as its queen ; how she wed- 
ded Lord Darnley, whose speedy assassination 
seemed to implicate her; how she married Both- 
well ; how the Scots deposed her and proclaimed 
her son king with successive regents, one of whom 
was his grandfather, the sire of Darnley ; how 
Mary then fled to England, but was, against 
Elizabeth’s pledges for her safety, kept in quasi 
imprisonment for very many years; and how, 
by reason of Mary being Roman Catholic and 
Elizabeth Defender of the Protestant Faith, the 
attritions between them became multiple. 

Eighteen years after her deposition from Scot- 
land's throne Mary was suspected of intrigues 
with France and Spain to destroy Elizabeth and 
seize the throne ; and she was consequently sent 
to Fotheringay Castle, for safer keeping, in the 
summer of 1586. Practically she was kidnapped 
thither from her guarded abode at a place called 
Chartley under the watch and ward of Sir Amyas 
Paulet, who figures in history and in a few ro- 
mances as one of Queen Elizabeth’s most service- 
able spies and allies. 

Mary was fond of exercise on horseback, and 
Sir Amyas, one fine August day, proposed to her 
to ride a few miles in order to see a buck hunt. 
This unusual courtesy did not seem to surprise 
her—for she was not the most thoughtful of 
ladies—and she consented. Accordingly, at- 
tended by her household and a guard, armed 
with cross-bows and arrows, she mounted and 
set forth. But they had not proceeded far before 
another spy and creature—some also hinted lover 
—of Queen Elizabeth was met, who informed 
the hapless Marie Stuart that she was to be re- 
moved to Fotheringay Castle, and be deprived 
of her faithful servants—two of whom were then 
and there torn from her presence, weeping. 

Mary was ever a religienso, and dismounting 
from her horse she knelt on the green sward and 
prayed. Meanwhile a search was making in her 
late apartments, from which a few alleged in- 
criminating papers showing treasonable views 
were taken away. But that was an age of diplo- 
matic forgeries, and Elizabeth at heart shared all 
the baseness and cruelty of her sister, whom 
chroniclers call ‘‘ Bloody Mary.’’ When told 
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of the search the Queen of the Scots proudly said 
to Sir Amyas: ‘‘ There are at least 
that cannot be taken from me: my royal blood 
and my religion.’’ Even what monies she had 
were purloined from her. 


two things 


When she passed through the gloomy gate of 
Fotheringay Castle, of which nothing now re- 
mains but an isolated mass of masonry—a green 
mound and a rich growth yearly of suggestive 
thistles—the 
captive queen 
must have 
keenly realized 
the 
prison nature of 
the 
she 


ominous 


place ; for 
knew that 
during the last 
three English 
reigns it had 
been used as a 
prison of State. 
Here in a 
weeks Mary was 
brought to trial 


few 


before commis- 
sioners— sub- 
stantially a 
packed jury— 
whom 
was Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s own pri- 
vate 
also 


among 


secretary, 
the 
quious 
leigh, 


obse- 
Bur- 
also an 
avowed lover of 
Elizabeth ; the 
Earl of Leices- 
ter, who had 
been enamored 
of Marie; also 
Walsingham 
(whose name is 
so malodorous 
now in Macaulay’s pages), and also that demon 
of courtiers, Sir Christopher Hatton. Elizabeth 


herself drew the indictment—a brusque, imperi- 


ous letter simply addressed ‘‘to the Scottish 
woman,’’ which charged her with participation 
in the now well understood Babington plot for 
the assassination of Elizabeth, and for placing 
Mary on the throne. 

The accused queen replied in a writing which 
began : ‘‘I am myself a queen, the daughter of 
a king, a stranger, the kinswoman of Queen Eliz- 
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- 


abeth, under whos 
mv rebel sub 


promise of assistance against 

ts | entered her realm, only to 

ess, eighteen years of imprison- 

ment at her hands. I am,’’ substantially con- 

tinued the d ent, ‘‘ forbidden counsel. I 

deny that I am armenable to English procedures, 

and as a queen I cannot submit to orders. If 

| attempts against my cousin I 

ygnizant of it.’’ Unfortunately 

for her plea of 

non -j urisdic- 

tion over her, 

which great 

lawyers have 

since upheld, 

she finally 

weakly consent- 

ed to attend be- 

fore her packed 

jury. Elizabeth 

was represented 

by her attorney 

and _solicitor- 

general ; while, 

of course, Mary 

was without 

friend or coun- 

sel. She might 

have anticipat- 

ed the pathetic 

words of Louis 

the XVI.: ‘I 

sought among 

you judges, but 

I see only ae- 

cusateurs.’’ But 

with courage 

equal to her 

sorrows, she 

faced her forty- 

four judges 

with all the 

_dignity of her 

happier days, 

She still denied 

fatally, she had admitted 

iry appearance, which she after- 

ward explained by saying that she desired to 

call the commissioners to witness that she was 

guiltless, and to take God to witness that ‘‘ I have 

never either conspired against the life of your 
d any plot against her.’’ 

chancellor read copies—mind 

alleged confession by Babing- 

ton, implicating the queen, and, also copies of 

letters which it was alleged Mary had written. 


receive, nevert! 


any have plant 
have not been 


the jurisdicti but, 


it by a volunt 


queen nor ap] I 
Then the lord 


you, copies—of an 
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She, however, had the art to demand to see the 
originals—which was refused ; for no originals 
have ever been seen or known. And she had the 
further intuitive sense to ask : ‘‘ Was Babington 
executed so hastily lest he should be confronted 
with me? Because such a meeting would have 
brought out the truth that you do not want.”’ And 
she pathetically added : ‘‘ Yet eighteen years of 
imprisonment have weakened the small intellect- 
ual gifts bestowed on me by Heaven ; such, also, 
as my memory, which would have aided me to re- 
call matters useful, perhaps, to me in the cruel 
position in which 

I find myself. But 

I am the grand- 

daughter of Henry 

VIL., and I cannot 

deny that I am a 

legitimate heir to 

the throne of Eng- 

land, but my ad- 

vancing age and 

bodily weakness 

prevent 
even 
resume 


me from 
wishing to 
the reins 
of any govern- 
ment. I approve 
the conduct of 
Esther in prefer- 
ence to that of Ju- 
dith, although 
both are approved 
by my church. I 
demand to be al- 
lowed an advocate 
to plead my cause, 
for I came to Eng- 
land relying upon 
the friendship, 
kinship and prom- 
ises of your queen. 
Le vote 1, my 
lords!’ and she 
dramatically drew from her finger a ring, ‘‘ it is 
the pledge that she gave me of her fidelity.’’ 
During the entire hearing—if it can be justly 
so called—the commissioners kept up a babel of 
interjections, interruptions and interpellations ; 
and they fairly degenerated themselves into a 
mob of accusers. When Mary left the large hall 
in which the farce of a trial had been performed, 
she, with great sweetness and composure in pass- 
ing the table whereat Elizabeth’s lawyers sat, 
said, with a sad but winning smile: ‘ Gentle- 
men, you have shown me little mercy and have 
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treated me rudely, the more as I am one who 
hath no knowledge of the laws of quibbling ; but 
may God pardon you and keep me from ever 
having to again do with you.”’ 

The commissioners soon returned to Westmin- 
ster, and there, in the absence of Mary, heard 
other witnesses and immediately reported that 
she had compassed and imagined—observe the 
word —‘‘ divers matters tending to the hurt, death 


and destruction of the Queen of England.’’ One 


man among the commissioners, however, had the 
courage to assert belief in Mary’s innocence, 


Lord de la Zouch, 
whose name fig- 
ured at the very 
alphabetical end of 
the peerage list, 
but who, in the 
estimation of pos- 
terity, deserved to 
head it, and his 
vote has ever been 
treasured by his 
descendants as the 
best of their heir- 
looms. Where- 
upon both Houses 
of Parliament 
passed an address 
to the throne pray- 
ing warrant of exe- 
cution, ‘‘as well 
for the cause of 
the Gospel and 
true religion of 
Christ as for the 
peace of the 
realm.’’ 

Elizabeth, with 
an hypocrisy ap- 
proaching sublim- 
ity, answered the 
address, praying 
some other alter- 
native. But, to quote a subsequent poet, ‘‘ say- 
ing she would ne’er consent, consented.’’ Mean- 
while, pressure was being brought to bear at 
Fotheringay Castle upon Mary so as to gain 
some confession from her, yet to no purpose. 

She had, with her customary intuition, begun 
to prepare for death, and therefore when Lord 
Buckhurst brought her tidings of Elizabeth’s 
warrant, Mary received the intelligence with re- 
ligious composure, for her chaplain—for a long 
time denied to her—had been now restored to 
her presence. 
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‘“T do 
not dread death and shall suffer it with a good 
heart. For my part, I am weary of being in this 
world, and look forward to a better life. The 
only thing I regret is that it has not pleased 
Heaven to give me before I die the grace to see 
Catholics able to live in full liberty of constience 
and in the faith of their parents.”’ 

A fresh indignity awaited her by orders of 
Elizabeth when her dais with emblems of royalty 
were taken down. ‘‘ You are now only a dead 
woman,”’ the 


Her calm words to the messenger were : 


said Paulet, roughly, ‘‘ without 
dignity or honors of a queen.”’ 


She sat down and wrote with her own hand a 
letter to Pope Sextus V., comprehending a con- 
fession, reciting her innocence, and craving ab- 
solution, signing it ‘‘ Your 
Marie, Queen of Scotland 
France.’’ She also 
ters. 

Now her son, the King of Scotland, and with 
him, the King of France, her relative through 
marriage, made weak and ineffectual appeals 
to save her life and allow her to return to France. 

She next wrote a letter to Elizabeth, asking 
that her servants could become witnesses of her 
execution and also custodians of her body, to be 
interred in holy ground in France, and because 
in Scotland the bodies of kings, her predecessors, 
had desecrated. - She signed the letter, 
‘* Your sister and cousin, wrongfully imprisoned, 
Marie, Queen.’’ Annexed to the letter was the 
Judas ring that Elizabeth had given her as a 
pledge of safety. 

The only knowledge posterity has of Eliza- 
beth’s reception of the letter, most pathetic and 
soul-tinctured, is contained in a letter from 
Leicester to Walsingham, in which occurs this 
passage : ‘‘ There is a letter here from the Scot- 
tish Queen that hath wrought tears.’’ Next her 
servants and chaplain and even her physician 
were taken from her, Paulet roughly saying: 
‘‘She has to die, and why have her health 
looked after; and the Queen will allow her a 
Protestant dean to comfort her.’’ 

There is evidence that Elizabeth hinted that 
her subject’s loyalty should rid her of Mary by 
poison or the dagger, so as to save herself from 
signing a warrant for the day of execution. In- 
deed, Mary herself expressed belief that she was 
to be made way with, like King Richard II. 
And there has been preserved a letter, signed 
by both Walsingham, as Minister of State, and 
Elizabeth’s secretary, suggesting assassination ; 
and an answer to it by Paulet, in which he avers: 
‘*God forbid that I should make so foul a ship- 


devoted daughter 
and 


other 


Dowager of 


wrote farewell let- 


been 
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wreck of my conscience or leave so great a blot 
to my posterity as to shed blood without law or 
warrant. ”’ 

Walsingham superintended the preparations 
for the execution and himself sent the execu- 
tioner—oddly named John Bull ; and, in a letter 
to Paulet, said: ‘‘ I send down the executioner 
by a trusty servant of mine, who will be at 
Fotheringay wpon Sunday at night. His instru- 
. trunk, and he passeth as a serv- 

is great care taken to have the 


SEX recy.’ 


ment is put 
ing man, Tl 
matter pass 

The Kent and Shrewsbury were de- 
puted to oversee the execution, and they read to 
Mary the naming of the day from a parchment 
document bearing, on yellow wax, the great seal 
of England, | addressed : ‘* Mary Stuart, alias 
Queen of Scotland.”’ 

Said Mary to 


Karls 


them, without even a quiver of 
an eyelid: ‘‘I 
I have expect 


thank you for the welcome news. 
| it day by day for eighteen years.’’ 
Then, placing her hand on a Bible beside her: 
‘‘About to die, I solemnly swear that I never de- 
sired the death of England’s queen, nor endeav- 
ored to bring it about, nor of any other person.”’ 

Earl Kent interrupted: ‘‘ That is the Pope’s 
Bible, and your oath is of no avail.” 

Responded Mary: ‘‘It is approved by my 
Church ; and will your lordship not believe my 
oath more than if I were to swear on a transla- 
tion that I do not believe?’’ 

He then pressed her to see the Dean of Peter- 
borough, but she prayed to be allowed to see her 
own priest. 

“It is our duty,’’ said Shrewsbury, ‘‘ to pre- 
vent abominations which offend God.”’ 

‘‘When am I to die?’ 

‘*To-morrow morning at eight o’clock.’’ 

‘‘Am I to be buriéd beside my royal husband 
in St. Denis, Paris? Or, at least, by the side of 
my mother, in the Church of St. Peter, at 
Rheims ?”’ 

‘*Our royal mistress will not allow you to 
in France,’’ answer. 

She then sent for her attendants and took an 
unusually affectionate leave of them—admonish- 
ing each one in turn ‘‘to give up all past enmi- 
ties or bitterness ;'’ says a quaint chronicler of 
the parting, as the queen pledged them in Ca- 
nary wine—‘‘ their tears did weaken that which 
the poor souls did drink.’’ 

Seated in an arm-chair Mary distributed gar- 
ments and jewels, and the small quantity of sil- 
on her last removal, had es- 
One 


lie 


was the 


ver plate which, 
caped the rapacity of Elizabeth’s minions. 
of them obtained a miniature of the queen taken 
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in Paris, and from which was painted the por- 
trait of her that now hangs in the Church of St. 
Andrew, in Antwerp. 

Not allowed, under the pressure of the new 
Protestant faith exercised by those about her, to 
have the personal attendance of her Catholic 
chaplain—was not Queen Bess a staunch de- 
fender of that faith by act of Parliament ?—she 
indited a letter to him, closing thus: ‘‘ Tell me 
in writing of all that you shall think best for the 
good of my soul.” 

Finally she drew her will—which was long 
preserved at the Scotch 
College in Paris. It 
began, ‘‘ Being near to 
death I die in the 
Catholic faith,’? and 
ending by appoint- 
ing as her execu- 
tors her mother’s kins- 
man, the Duke of 
Guise, and the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. 

‘This will,’’ nar- 
rates Miss Agnes 
Strickland, in her 
Life of Marie, ‘‘ I have 
seen, and it bears 
unmistakable traces 
of the tears shed by 
the queen she 
wrote it.”’ 

Mary’s last act was 
to write a letter to her 
brother-in-law, King 
Henry III. of France 
—which few can read, 
as it is preserved in M. 

Labanoff’s book, with- 
out tears. No novelist 


as 


has ever imagined any- 
thing more pathetic 
or finished in style. 

It was now 2 a.m. of her death-day, and she 
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had but five more hours of mortal breath. In 
preparation for her last journey, and, as she said, 
‘‘in imitation of my Christ,’’ she had her feet 
washed—the tears of the attendant being more 
copious than the water. Without disrobing she 
laid down couch. Jane Kennedy, her 
Scotch maid, read to her, from a volume entitled 
‘*Lives of Saints,’’ the account of the penitent 
thief on his cross; and the queen remarked : 
‘*May my Saviour, in memory of His passion, 
have mercy on me as, at the hour of His agony, 


He had of him !’’ 


on a 
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She roused herself a moment to select a hand- 
kerchief which would be required to bandage her 
eyes in case, as sometimes had happened, her 
face, with her head on the fatal indented block, 
should have to confront the uplifted ax. Until 
dawn she laid, watched by Jane Kennedy, who 
afterwards, with unconscious epigram, said ‘‘ the 
queen seemed to be laughing with protecting an- 
gels.”’ 

The night so dreary to watchers was made 
more dreary by ominous sounds of hammering 
in the adjacent execution chamber, wherein often 

banquets had been 
held, and-in the inter- 
vals of silence from the 
noise of the carpenters 
could be heard the 
measured tramp of 
troops who were 
posted around the cas- 
tle, for it was Eliza- 
beth’s fiction that at- 
tempts were making to 
rescue the victim of 
her insatiate jealousy. 

The morning of 
Tuesday, February 
8th, finally came. She 
arose to be dressed in 
the care appertaining 
to the rank of which 
she was ever conscious. 
A skirt and bodice of 
black satin were worn 
over a petticoat of 
russet - brown velvet ; 
over all, a long, regal 
mantle, also of black 
satin, embroidered 
with gold, trimmed 
with fur and having 
pendent sleeves and 
a train. For head- 
dress, white crape, from which fell a veil of the 
same material, edged with lace. At her neck 
a chain of scented beads with a cross, and at the 
waist a golden rosary. 

She had already said to the Earl of Kent: ‘I 
shall die as a twofold queen should. And even 
a queen is unworthy the joys of Heaven whose 
body cannot suffer the stroke of an executioner.”’ 

Soon the sheriff entered. But Mary was on her 
knees before the prie dieu. When she arose he 
said : ‘‘ Madame ’’— the orders had been given to 
omit the usual address of Your Majesty—‘‘ the 
lords have sent me to you.”’ 


MARY, QUEEN OF scoTs.”’ 
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She took the large crucifix from the altar, kissed 
it and gave it to her groom of the chamber to 
carry, uplifted, before her. That should have 
been the function of the chaplain, had he not 
been excluded by the cruel orders of the potent 
Defender of the new Faith, Queen Bess. She 
would not allow her attendants to assist her, say- 
ing to the sheriff: ‘‘ I cannot permit my servants 
to lead me to the death. I shall be supported in 
that regard by the soldiers of Elizabeth.”’ Ac- 
cordingly two of the guard held each arm ; for, 
sleepless and breakfastless, she was weak in body 
although strong in mind. And the historic pro- 
cession moved to the door of the execution cham- 
ber. 

In its centre had been erected a scaffold cov- 
ered with black serge and raised a few feet from 
the floor. It was ascended by four steps with 
room only for the block, the victim and the ex- 
ecutioner. Sir Amyas Paulet, the queen’s jailor, 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, as Eliza- 
beth’s official witnesses, sat on chairs at one end 
of the apartment. The Protestant Dean of Peter- 
borough, whose services were declined, stood 
among the soldiers grouped around the scaffold. 

The queen was met at the steps by Sir Amyas, 
who assisted her to the scaffold floor 
reaching, she remarked with a smiling 
her gentle voice : 
is your last one. 


; which 
face, in 
‘Merci, for your courtesy. It 
It is almost the most agreea- 


ble you have ever rendered me.”’ 
The royal warrant for her execution was then 


read. Atthe end of it, as if by rehearsal, all 
the lords and soldiers exclaimed : ‘‘God save 
Queen Elizabeth.’’ Rising from her last seat in 
mortal life, she turned to the earls and said— 
one of her servants preserving the substance, if 
not the exact text: ‘‘My lords, I was born a 
queen, not subject to laws. After having been 
long and wrongfully imprisoned in this country, 
I am now through force, and the being in men’s 
power, about to close my checkered life. I thank 
God that He has permitted that in this hour I 
die for my religion, and that He has given me 
grace to be brought before a company who will 
witness that I die Catholic. As to the crime 
fixed upon me—the death of your queen — I 
never suggested it, never consented to it, nor to 
aught against her person. I have always loved 
her and her country. At last my enemies have 
come to the end of their designs to make me die. 
I forgive them with a good heart, and I beg all 
to be so good as to forgive me:”’ 

The dean now advanced and endeavored to 
thrust his theological attentions upon her, but 
she motioned him away with her crucifix. 
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Cried he, rudely: ‘‘Madame, what does it 
avail you to hold in your hands this vain image 
when you do not bear him in your heart.’ 
With inexpressible gentleness and sanctity of 
voice she answered: ‘‘ How is it possible to have 
such an image in one’s hands without the heart 
being profoundly touched by it? Nothing can 
suitable for a Christian about to die 
than to bear in her arms the true mark of my 
redemption.”’ 


be more 


Nevertheless, the dean began to pray in En- 
glish that God would grant repentance to Mary. 
The assembly chorused amens as he proceeded. 
But Mary as loudly repeated the Latin prayer, 
‘“In te domine sperair.’’ And when the dean, 
wearied by his controversial attempts, ceased, the 
Queen of the Scots prayed in English impromptu 
for Queen Elizabeth and all her own enemies. 

At a sign from Earl Kent the executioner in 
his black mask advanced to his victim, and made 
as if about to disrobe her, but she waved him 
aside with a sad smile, saying: ‘‘ Let me do it. 
I understand the business better than you. I 
never had such a groom of the chamber.” 

As if ashamed of the proceeding, Shrewsbury 
Which 
she did, and aided her mistress to discard head- 
dress, mantle and bodice. The queen, still wear- 
ing her sad smile, turned to the now awe-struck 
assembly and archly said: ‘‘I am not accus- 
tomed to be disrobed before so many.”’ 


beckoned to Jane Kennedy to come up. 


and the 
adding : 
‘“ You should rejoice to see me die in so good a 
quarrel.’’ 

Taking from her neck the gold cross, she 
turned to the executioner and said: ‘‘ This is 
your perquisite, but you cannot make use of it. 
Leave it to this lady, who will give you in money 
more than its value.’’ 


Jane Kennedy began to weep loudly, 
queen pressed her fingers on her lips, 


But he—whose name, as 
already mentioned, was John Bull, since awarded 
to the typical Englishman—roughly seized it and 
thrust it into his shoe, doubtless meditating that 
it was a bauble to trample upon. 

Turning to all the queen said, with the same 
sad smile, ‘‘Adieu—au revoir,’’ recalling for an 
instant, by her French, her happier times in 
Paris ; and then motioned to Jane Kennedy to 
bandage her eyes, which, for the last time, ex- 
haled their matchless beauty on humanity. Now 
again seated, she seemed to forget the block, 
thinking she was to meet death in the then 
French style of execution, by a stroke of the 
sword ; and so she stretched forward her grace- 
ful, spotless neck. Then the executioner, recog- 
nizing her mistake, approached, and conducted 
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her to the block. She did not dramatically kiss 
the ax which he held, as did Sir Thomas More 
when he said ‘‘ Sharp medicine this’’; but Mary 
kissed her cross as she stood feeling about with 
her hands, blinded as she was, for the block. 
This was curved and hollowed to fit the neck ; 
and the executioner placed her on her knees and 
bent Involuntarily she put up 
her hands to support her chin, the which Black 
Mask observing, he displaced them and tied her 
arms 


her face over. 


on her back. She kept murmuring the 
manus tuas Domine 


‘IT commend myself, O God, into 


Latin prayer, ‘‘ In 


mendo me’”’ 


com- 


thy hands” ). 

Now the executioner removed his mask and 
struck his blow. Whether nervous at despatch- 
ing a queen he missed his aim at what anatom- 
ists call the medulla, and struck her head, terri- 
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TRAGEDY. 


bly gashing it—that, perhaps, mercifully killed 
consciousness. He struck -again truly, but too 
feebly, and a third blow became necessary. Be- 
fore the head of the unhappy queen could fall 
forward on the floor he grasped it by the hair, 
and holding it up, as the royal blood dripped 
from it, exclaimed, as was the custom of an exe- 
cution : ‘‘God save Queen Elizabeth !’’ 

At orders of Shrewsbury the executioner took 
the head to the window that looked upon the 
courtyard, in which stood a large number of the 
curious from the neighborhood, and he exhibited 
it to them ; while Sir Amyas Paulet despatched 
a courier on a fleet horse to bear the tidings to 
Elizabeth. 

Vainly Jane Kennedy piteously begged to ac- 
company the body to the chamber where sur- 
geons were ready to embalm it. It was rudely 
borne up the staircase into med- 
ical custody, and was prepared 
for the coffin. It remained 
in the castle six weeks before 
it was, by the orders of Eliz- 
abeth, removed to the Peter- 
borough Cathedral, where it was 
laid in a tomb exactly opposite 
to one containing the body of 
Queen Catharine of Arragon ; 
and the same sexton who had 
interred the remains of this con- 
sort of Elizabeth’s father offi- 
ciated at laying away the Scot- 
tish queen. 

But when her son came to 
the English throne he caused 
the remains to be transferred to 
Westminster Abbey, where the 
resting- place attracts thousands 
of sightseers, who leave the spot 
either with painful and sympa- 
thetic memories ; or, if they have 
read Algernon Sydney Swin- 
burne’s almost brutal attack on 
her memory in the last edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
with small regret for Marie 
Stuart. 

But whatever 
opinion 


differences of 
regarding her career 
exist—and these differences are 
as many as those concerning, for 
instance, Cromwell—nearly all 
agree that 


much malevolence 


and religious as well as party 
feeling embittered the Fother- 
ingay tragedy. 
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“THE STORY OF 


‘THIS 

A STORY,’ 
CHAPTER 

ERHAPS we 
make 
that we may regret here- 
after,”’ Malcolm. 
‘The one thing to do is 
to find 
him this message. 


had better 
not declarations 
said 


and give 
When 

people are in trouble 
they should be ‘kindly treated ; and we are not 


John 


qualified to sit in judgment upon John, not 
knowing all the circumstances in the case. | am 
going to speak to Hebe, and then I will assist 
Tibbits in He probably has some 


inkling as to John’s whereabouts.”’ 


his search. 

** Malcolm is trying to keep control of himself, 
but he is completely unnerved,”’ said Anne. ‘It 
is an awful shock. Oh, I trust that it is all a 
mistake !—that we are all laboring under some 
delusion !"’ 

She began to cry, and Dorothy followed her 
example. 

‘*T don’t feel like shedding tears,’’ said Addie. 
‘*T am too indignant! Think of what Will and 
I have endured waiting like fools upon John's 
moods! The idea of his dictating to us while 
this disgraceful secret was weighing upon him !’’ 

‘* Of course,’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ His extra ex- 
penses had to be met, and he didn’t want us to 
spend our money. He has been using it for his 
private purposes, ”’ 

‘*Now, don’t say that until you are 
=? said Anne. 


sure of 
‘Ernest has insisted all along 
He prob- 


that John was making money for us. 
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ably has had t isc his own profits. Well, he 
He will have 


after this, and reside with 


must give up living in this house. 
to do the respeetabl 
his family.”’ 

‘As we are olng, 


we need 
said Addie. 


relief if he leaves here,’’ 


too, not worry 
as to where he 

“It will be 
Dorothy. ‘I 
time to come. 


“We are dre 


Anne. 


lwells,”’ 
said 
lon’t care to see him for a long 


ulfully bitter against him,’ said 


‘Because he has been so unjust to us,’’ said 
Addie, ‘‘ His deceit is bad enough, but that is 
his own lookout. We were not cheating him. 
We did everything openly. He would not let 
Malcolm have his own house. I wonder, Dor- 
othy, if he will stay here with you and Ernest.” 

“Tm sure I ! Ernest and I 
together, provided we have 
money enough between us to keep the house. It 
is a family crash ! 


don’t care ! 
manage very well 


can 


‘Oh, well, don’t make things out worse than 
they are,”’ (Anne. ‘We are all studying 
our own interests, and if John is pleased with his 
choice, why should we question it? We are not 
asking his advice 


said 


1 am too happy to fret be- 
chosen to play the part of a fool. 
Tibbits 


cause he has 


So you think was aware of his mar- 


riage ?”’ 

‘*Oh, he knew something. He was deferen- 
tial with Miss Russell, and did not exhibit the 
least surprise at her statement,’’ said Dorothy. 


If the sky 


‘Well, Tibbits is always nice. 


April Number. 
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should fall he would start to pick up the pieces 
and match them;’’ said Addie. ‘TI tell you, 
Dorothy Russell, you ought to accept Tibbits, 
and reward him for his devotion to the family.’’ 

‘*Oh, we have enough on hand now! Two 
weddings and a grand family row over money, to 
say nothing of cutting John’s unknown family.”’ 

‘Well, I trust the little child is better,’’ said 
Anne, in prayerful tone. ‘It is 
wrong.’”’ 


innocent of 


‘*T suppose we shall be like the people in 
books,’’ said Dorothy, bitterly. ** John’s chil- 
dren, whom nobody wants, will be the only little 
ones in the family. Ernest will never marry, 
and Maleolm regards his wife as a child, or a 
toy.” 

‘Oh, well, I wouldn’t be 
state of affairs !’’ 

‘*Oh, you and Addie may have children ; but 
they won’t be Russells !”’ 

“True ; 


too sure of such a 


and we have all imagined a troop of 


little Russell boys and girls coming up about us. 


Family pride is a curious study. John has 
given his daughter his mother’s name, and Ar- 
thur is a family name,’’ said Anne. 

‘*T suppose Malcolm will let Hebe visit at 
John’s house,’’ said Dorothy. 

‘‘Tf she wishes to. He lets her do as 


pleases,’’ said Addie. 


she 
mY. 


OncE in Hebe’s room, Miss Russell gave way 
to an agony of grief. 


CHAPTER 


Hebe sent down stairs to 
order tea and crackers, and returned quickly lest 
a servant should enter and surprise the suffering 
girl. 

‘*T suppose I have done wrong, Mrs. Russell. 
Oh, I feel so faint and wretched! Please let me 
go back to poor mamma and Arthur.”’ 

‘Pear girl,’ said Hebe, 
you. 


“T am going with 
First, you must eat something and drink 
the tea I sent for. Perhaps you had no lunch.”’ 

‘*No, and I could not swallow my breakfast. 
Will you really come with me ?”’ 

‘Yes, gladly ; and while I dress you can take 
your lunch here in this room. You want to be 
strong, so as to assist your mother. Of course 
you must eat, or you will only be ill and use- 
less.” , 

Miss Russell looked gravely at Hebe, who was 
putting some bric-d-brac on a table near the 
window. Presently there was a tap at the door, 
and Hebe took the tray from the maid and ar- 
ranged a tempting meal for her sad guest. 

‘‘T am sure you will try and eat it, dear, if 
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only for my sake. No one will disturb you. 
am only going into the next room.”’ 

Hebe dressed rapidly, and returning, saw with 
satisfaction that Miss Russell had eaten her 
lunch, seemed much stronger, and was evidently 
able to control herself. 

The two girls left the house without seeing any 
member of the family, and proceeded by the 
most direct route to Brooklyn. 
bridge, Miss Russell took the lead 
reached a very pretty, modern house on 
John’s Place. She opened the door with a latch- 
key and ushered Hebe into a luxurious parlor, 
where she left her and ran upstairs. 

The silence in the house was quite overpower- 
ing. Hebe waited, with her heart in her mouth, 
dreading the next break in the quiet. Presently 
Miss Russell came down, noiselessly, and closed 
the hangings. She had taken off her bonnet and 
wrap, and her features had somewhat relaxed, 

“* He is still alive,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Mamma 
is lying down, and there is a professional nurse 
up there. The doctor will be here again in a few 
minutes. Judy and Aleck are next door. Will 
you come up and take off your things ?”’ 

‘*No, Pll leave them here. We need not make 
asound. Tl sit beside you, and you shall rest 
here in this great chair.’’ 

With a sigh of intense relief, Miss Russell sank 
into the seat and Hebe took her trembling hands 
and gently soothed her. 

The minutes passed like hours, and at length 
the doctor’s wagon stopped near the house. A 
maid who was on the watch admitted him, and 
Miss Russell followed him upstairs. From where 
she was sitting Hebe had a view of the street, 
and was not surprised when she saw Mr. John 
Russell quickly approaching the house. He ran 
up the stoop, and the next minute was in the 
room with her. He recognized her with a start 
of alarm : 

‘*What ! you here ?”’ 

‘* Yes. se quiet. 

‘* But you !’ 

‘*Oh, well, Mary came to the house to find 
you. Did Mr. Tibbits send you home ?”’ 

‘* How did you know that ?”’ 

‘*Tt just occurred to me. 
with us when Mary came.”’ 

= My God !’ 

**T should think you would feel thankful that 
the baby is still living. Surely, that means that 
there is hope. Why don’t you go upstairs ?”’ 

‘*Tt would do no good. I will stay here until 


Once across the 


and soon 


St. 


The doctor is upstairs.”’ 


He was in the room 


the doctor comes down.’’ 
‘*Mary is completely worn out.’’ 
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‘*What the devil possessed her to go to the 
house ?”’ 
Russell’s 
anger. 
‘*The urgency of the case. 
other course could she take ? 


features stern and white with 


Hebe met his glance. 


were 
extreme What 
Message after mes- 
sage came. 
found. 


We had no idea where you were to 
Fortunately, Mr. Tibbits knew. | 
think his coming was providential.”’ 

‘You do? 
matter ?”’ 

‘““T heard very little. Everybody was aston- 
ished ; too much so to talk. Maleolm sent me 
here wif{h Mary, as she was too exhausted and 
nervous to be out by herself. 
me later on. 
more 
yours. 


be 


What was said there about this 


He is coming for 
I hope the baby is better! I am 
interested in than in this 

I should think you would be glad to 


have it known and off your mind.”’ 


him secret of 


‘‘ Which proves how little you know about such 
complications.’’ He began walking to and fro. 
‘Malcolm was very thoughtful to send you here. 
Have you met Mrs. Russell ?”’ 

**Not to-day, but I did meet her and Mary 
some weeks ago when calling on a friend who 
lives in this neighborhood. I took such a fancy 
to Mary that I asked Malcolm then if I might 
cultivate her acquaintance. He was quite will- 
ing and nodoubt I should have called on her be- 
fore now, but for all the excitement of the wed- 
dings.”’ 


‘¢Then you have no prejudice against my wife 
and daughter.”’ 

‘* Not the slightest.’ 

‘You are kind-hearted and independent in 


many 
views. 


Malcolm, too, is broad in 
ll have to face the music, I 


The explosion had to come, 


ways. his 
suppose. 
Strange, that my 
own lack of foresight should precipitate it.’’ 

“Why, yes. If you had left your address 
with your wife, we never could have heard of 
your marriage from Mary.”’ 

‘True, I can only blame my own stupidity.”’ 
Mr. 
Tibbits was aware of your marriage, and if you 


‘*Perhaps you are borrowing trouble. 


wish your family to keep the matter a secret, no 
doubt they will respect your request.”’ 

‘** How little you know about human 
This is only the beginning of trouble. 


nature, 

They 
will want their own now, and my position will 
only increase their suspicions of my actions.’’ 

‘* Everybody will have to cool and become 
sensible.’’ 

“Yes; that would help in the long run, but 
you are inclined to look at the bright side.” 


** Yes, indeed. I can’t see what you all have 
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to quarrel over. To 
world 


me you have everything the 
Not one of you seems to know any- 
about poverty, or toil, or infirmity. You 
live remote from the real ills of life, and worry 
over trifles.’’ 
‘Is that your 
“Tt is what Ir In the little 
town where I grew up, we were always aware of 
the trials of existence. 


gives. 


thing 


wn opinion ?”’ 


lize every day. 


I saw them on all sides. 
irriage, I can read about them ; 
but Maleolm would be better pleased if I did not 
let them occupy my thoughts.’’ 

‘You are a st 


Here, since my 1 


unge girl.”’ 

‘I cannot explain to myself why people are 
blind to their blessings! How they grumble and 
fret and crave what would only injure them, and 
refuse to gather the good things that are offered 
freely.”’ 

Content is not an 


‘You have much to learn. 


American characteristic. There is always a some- 
thing just in sight that tantalizes us. 
for each of us.’’ 

= Why, Maleolm is not dissatisfied.”’ 

‘¢ He is still in the glamour that love creates. 
Ambition will d Oh, 
You are exceptional 
Perhaps the illusion will con- 


It exists 


ssipate it time enough. 
don’t misunderstand me. 
in many ways 
tinue.’’ 

‘* Here is Mary 


“Oh, papa ! 


Please be gentle with her.’’ 


The girl clung to her father and gave way to a 
passion of tears. They were happy ones, for the 
haby was, according to the doctor, now some- 
what improved, although not out of danger. 

Much to Hebe’s relief, John went upstairs, 
and she and Mary sat together until Malcolm ar- 
rived. He knew through Tibbits that John had 
started for Brooklyn and refused to have him dis- 
turbed. Mary promistd to telegraph early on 
the next day, and then Maleolm and Hebe kissed 
her and went home. 

They found Ernest the centre of an excited 
group of women, all trying to be heard at once. 
The facts that the baby was still living, and John 
with his family, were net received with any ex- 
hibition either of feeling or satisfaction. 

The contrast between the grave stillness of the 
house she had just quitted and the strange, noisy 
excitement of her home struck Hebe 
When dinner was over the dis- 


ewe 


own 
very forcibly. 
and the denunciations of 
creased with the recollections of 


cussion was rel 
John’s conduct in 
éach sister. 
Ernest was reticent, and would not give an 
opinion, neither would he agree with any of the 
plans proposed |} Malcolm and 


his sisters. 
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Hebe were so quiet that Dorothy sneered at their 
indifference to the disgrace that had fallen on the 
family. 

Malcolm. 

just come from seeing people that 
fighting death. This 
trivial and unseemly. 


‘“We have 


are simply 


‘One moment,”’ said 


commotion seems very 
John is our brother, and 
as for the discovery that he has been secretly 
married for years, that fact in itself does not con- 
stitute disgrace. It may be disagreeable and 
lead to unpleasant relations between us, but he 
will have to take the brunt of.them.’’ 

‘‘We girls have decided upon our course,’ 
said Addie. 
family. 
ing our money and the interest of it. 


‘““We are not going to meet his 
We are going, too, to insist upon hav- 
Ernest is 
deep in some scheme to make things easy for 
John. He 

from us whatever !”’ 

‘* But, Addie, it is the old fable over again of 
the ‘ Bundle of Sticks,’ ’’ said Ernest. ‘‘ We can- 
not injure one without causing suffering to all.’’ 

‘¢ That is true,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘ We are a lit- 
tle union of independent states. We stand or 
fall together. Let us be rational and consider 
the interests of the whole family. John has an 
expensive establishment over there.’ 

‘‘Of course,’”’ cried Dorothy. ‘‘ At 


doesn’t deserve any consideration 


our ex- 
pense.”’ 

‘We are not sure of that,’’ said Ernest. 

‘* Well, he’ll have to prove it,’’ said Addie. 

‘Oh, well, wait a bit till the child is out of 
danger,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘Give the man a 
show.”’ 

‘‘You might do a wrong that never, never 
could be undone,”’ said Hebe, impressively. 

‘““That is what we want to avoid,’’ said 
nest, turning to her. 
views. 


Er- 
‘Come, let us hear your 
You are more dispassionate than these 
sisters three. John has invested some of Mal- 
colm’s money, but you don’t need it particu- 
larly.”’ 

Hebe looked at Malcolm. 

‘‘T was not thinking of money at all,’’ she 
said, simply. ‘‘I was recalling a story that fa- 
ther told us about some people here in New 
York. One of the sons married beneath him 
and his family concluded to ignore him. He 
found it difficult to make a living, and as the 
years went by he gradually sank in the social 
scale. One night, when intoxicated, he mur- 
dered 
same car.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see what all that has todo with this 
ease !’’ cried Dorothy. 

‘¢ Let Hebe finish,’’ said Ernest. 


an inoffensive man who was riding in the 
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‘*Yes; there is a certain connection,’’ said 
Hebe. ‘‘This unfortunate man was tried and 
convicted, and after he was sentenced his family 
did everything in their power to prevent his ex- 
ecution. The thought of the disgrace was more 
than they could bear. Father says that they 
brought every possible influence to induce the 
governor to commute his sentence. 


a great 


There was 
of sentiment among the 
ple and much popular excitement. 
Now, | 


what father always impressed upon us, as 


division peo- 
However, 
the man was hanged. am coming to 
the 


moral of the whole history of the man’s career. 


While he was a prisoner, his. wife went every 


day to the Tombs and stayed with him. She 
had several children and they lived in a tene- 
ment house in a poor neighborhood. Her quiet, 
unobstrusive devotion won sympathy from every- 
body, and after the execution of her husband, 
his father went to see her and assumed the care 
of the family. Father contends that if these peo- 
ple had recognized the wife and treated her with 
respect from the beginning, the whole course of 
the man’s life would have been entirely differ- 
ent. With the moral support and proper sur- 
roundings, and the consistent interest in his af- 
fairs that his family could have supplied, he 
might have proved a useful member of society.’’ 


‘in 


alone,’’ 


other words, no man stands or falls 
said Ernest. ‘‘ Your father saw the rad- 
ical mistake that was made by the man’s family. 
They undertook to ignore him and learned too 
late the strength of family ties. The,thing is 
happening in minor degrees all the time. I see 
just what Hebe means. To treat John’s family 
with civility is only to consult our own interests. 
It is not necessary, in fact, it would be impossi- 
ble, situated as we are, to become very intimate 
with his wife and children, but we can be polite 
with them.”’ 

‘‘Speak for yourself,’’ said Addie. 
not meet them.”’ 

‘*Nor I,”’ said Dorothy. 

‘*T am quite perplexed,’’ said Anne, gazing 
about her. ‘‘I think I will take awhile to con- 
sider. Hebe has frightened me with that awful 
story.”’ 


“T will 


‘““As if John were likely to become poor !”’ 
cried Dorothy. ‘‘ He can support his family on 
his own income.’’ 

‘Tt was the ethical view,’’ 
is still your brother.”’ 

‘*Mary is a very charming creature,”’ 
Malcolm. 

‘‘T want to see her,’’ said Ernest. 

‘¢Please don’t invite her here until after I 


said Hebe. ‘*‘He 


said 





see 


WHAT, YOU HERE?’ HE RECOGNIZED HER W ITH A START OF ALARM.’” 
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leave. That will be so soon now, that we need 
not discuss the matter,’’ said Addie. 

‘‘Suppose we drop the whole thing until to- 
morrow,”’ Ernest. ‘‘The financial 
side is really the most important one at present, 
and I want to talk with John before we make 
any more resolutions. ”’ 


suggested 


CHaprer XVI. 


On the following morning during breakfast a 
telegram came for Hebe. It read : 


‘We may hope. Mary.” 


Ernest seemed very much impressed by it, and 
everybody concluded that he intended to go to 
Brooklyn if John did not appear at the office. 
The days passed quickly. There was so much 
under way and so many engrossing details con- 
nected with the coming weddings, that John’s 
troubles were lost sight of by his sisters. Thus, 
Hebe undertook corresponding with Mary and 
calling occasionally to inquire for the baby, who 
gradually recovered health. 

After several consultations with John, Ernest 
called the others together and explained his 
proposition to them. 

‘‘We do not want to go to law,” he said, 
‘*neither do we care for a scandal concerning 
The truth is that John has invested 
all the surplus money that you left in his hands 
to great advantage. I have arranged that after 
this he will pay to each of us the interest due on 
our shares, included in the principal. Anne has 
the largest amount, being the least extravagant 
of the six.”’ 

‘‘But what about the interest already due 
us ?”’ asked Malcolm. 

‘*That will be counted in your share of the 
principal. 
one from our father’s estate and one from John’s 
investments. I have had a paper drawn up for 
our signatures, because after you two are married 
Morris or Jessamy might interfere and cause 
trouble for John. Any one of us can insist on 
having what belongs to us now ; but taking it 
will involve the sale of stocks and a certain loss 
of money. As matters stand, John has worked 
as faithfully for our interests as his own; of 


money. 


course, he has to spend his income, while ours is 
to our credit. I tell you what it is, girls ; let 
me explain this business to Will and Mr. Jes- 
samy, and no doubt they will advise you to sign 
as I wish. Malcolm and I are satisfied with the 
arrangement ; the money is all in the family, and 
I for one see no use in dividing it among lawyers.”’ 
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We shall each have two incomes ;° 
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‘* Two incomes !’’ said Dorothy, thoughtfully. 
‘*May I know what they will amount to to- 
gether ?”’ 

Ernest sat down and began figuring, while 
Dorothy watched him intently. He showed her 
the result, and she uttered a cry of surprise while 
her eyes sparkled with delight. 

‘““Why, I did not know that we had so 
much !’’ 

‘* John thought it better for many reasons that 
you should not know the exact figures. How- 
ever, now that he has practically left the house, 
and the girls are going to marry, the truth has 
to come out. You see, even if Malcolm secedes, 
you and I can manage to enjoy ourselves very 
comfortably together here.’’ 

‘* Dear me !’’ cried Anne. 
sign the paper, as you desire. 
John.”’ 

‘‘T’m going to tell Will all about it, first,’’ 
said Addie. ‘‘ However, if it is so wonderfully 
well invested, he will not want to interfere 
with it.’”’ 

‘*T wonder if John will move over here,”’ 
Dorothy. 

‘* Not just now; the children are so little and 
their house is so comfortable, that he does not 
think a change advisable,’’ said Ernest. 

‘* His wife will be snubbed if he attempts to 
have her recognized among our friends,’’ said 
Addie. 

‘*She is a sensible, domestic woman, wholly 
absorbed in her children,’ said Ernest. ‘‘I 
don’t think she will give our friends an oppor- 
tunity to snub her. 


‘*Of course I will 
I feel sorry about 


said 


She does not express any 
desire to live in New York or even to become 


’ 


acquainted with us.’ 

‘What a relief!’ cried Dorothy. 

‘*Of course, she has had no leisure to think 
much about the situation, but John realizes that 
Hebe alone has written and called to ask for the 
child, and he understands your full meaning. To 
tell the truth, girls, I think you are all wrong.”’ 

‘‘T think that before we make any concessions 
John should explain the circumstances,’’ said 
Anne. ‘‘ Mr. Jessamy thinks that something is 
due to us in the situation.”’ 

‘*So does Will,’’ said Addie. ‘‘ He does not 
see any necessity for becoming acquainted with 
people whose existence was purposely kept a se- 
cret from us.’’ 

‘‘There is some sense in his reasoning,’’ said 
Malcolm. ‘‘It is simply in view of the fact that 
these people do exist and will continue to do so 
and that they are our relatives, that Ernest and 
Hebe and I feel that we should overlook what 
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has passed, and make the most and the best of 
things as they are.”’ 

‘‘Are you quite sure that John is married ?”’ 
asked Dorothy, whose bitterness puzzled Hebe. 

Ernest gazed reflectively at the group and 
spoke gravely. 

‘*Perhaps the most honorable course will be 
the wisest. John did not bind me to secrecy, 
and so after you are in possession of all the facts 
you can consider them carefully and act accord- 
ing to individual judgment. It seems that when 
John was about twenty-one, he fell in love with 
the maid—there, I knew you would all be 
shocked ; however, it is too late in the day for 
any excitement. Now, to be dispassionate, I will 
give you all the sides. The girl was young and 
had been brought to this country by her aunt, 
who was the cook in the establishment, expressly 
to have a good situation and meet mother’s re- 
quirements. I was at college at that period and 
never heard any allusion to the subject. John’s 
intentions were honorable from the first. He 
liked the girl and told father and mother that he 
was going to marry her. They reasoned with 
him and set forth the disadvantages of such a 
marriage. Finally, he agreed to go abroad for a 
year and see what absence would do to disen- 
chant him. They found another place for the 
girl and thought the matter was ended. John 
laid stress upon this point, that they had no 
fault to find with the girl personally. 
beneath John socially and lacked education; on 
the other hand, she had youth, beauty and 
health. John, you know, has a little legacy 
from his godfather. He came into possession 
of it when he was twenty-one, and on his return 
from Europe he again asked the consent of our 
parents to this marriage, and was firmly refused 
it. He deliberately sought the girl, married 
her, bound her to secrecy and set up his little 
home in Brooklyn. Now, you have his story. 
He is devoted to his wife and children. There 
are four of them ; Hebe can tell you their ages. 
So far as having married beneath him is con- 
cerned, we know that men are constantly do- 
ing the same thing ; and for that matter, women 
too, if they like the man, will overlook his early 
surroundings. I can name several couples right 
among our own set who never indulge in geneal- 
ogy. As for getting excited and angry because 
John married to suit himself, when we were all 
at school or in the nursery, I see no object in it. 
[ won’t waste my vitality fretting over the situa- 
tion. Another thing, I honor John for his man- 
liness. I have met Mrs. John Russell two or 
three times, and she is certainly worthy of re- 


She was 
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spect. We are all free to follow our own ideas 
in regard to their future treatment.’’ 

‘*Hebe and I are going to think of them as 
members of the family and entitled to our best 
feeling and sympathy,’’ said Maleolm. ‘‘ Broad 
views are the best in every situation.” 

‘Besides, we are not qualified to sit in 
judgment upon them,”’ said Hebe, earnestly. ‘I 
like Mary very much, and the little ones are 
lovely.”’ 

**T can’t get 
‘* How can you 


over the shock,’’ cried Dorothy. 
take this so calmly ?”’ 

other way,’’ said Ernest. 
satisfied, 


‘¢There is no 


e If 
John is why should we be misera- 
ble ?”’ 

‘* An Irish servant maid for a sister-in-law ! 
said Addie. { don’t think I can find courage 
to explain the fact to Will.’ 

‘Tf he has any common sense, he will agree 
with you to ignore the mere fact and go and call 
upon Mrs. John Russell without further delay. 
Otherwise, she and John will not be at the wed- 
ding.’’ 


” 


‘*T suppose Mr. Jessamy will have to hear the 
truth !’ said Anne. 

‘‘Isn’t it better to hear it from you than from 
strangers? These things always leak out, and 
when people know the worst that can be said 
they are fore-armed against gossip and ill-will,” 
said Malcolm 

‘*T tell you what I believe,’ said Ernest. 
“The thing will be a nine days’ wonder, and 
then someone will elope with his friend’s wife, 


or rob a bank, or forge a check, or marry an 
actress, or puta bullet through his brain ; and 


the Russell seandal, which is a very mild com- 
monplace one after all, will be forgotten.’’ 
‘“That is the wretched part of it,’’ 


Dorothy, civing way to tears. 
, 


cried 
‘Tt is so vulgar, 
so (lisgustingly low.’ 

‘* Yes ; if John had seduced the girl and left 
Mary to grow up in a foundling asylum, you would 
never have been the wiser, Dorothy. That is the 
regular practice. Thank God ! we come of honest 
parents, and were taught to be honorable in our 
dealings. You know very well that if John made 
a mistake he has to endure the mortification of 
his wife’s ignorance. There is one fact certain, 
if he suffers he does not complain.’? Malcolm 
spoke warmly. 

‘* But, indeed, he seems very happy,’’ 
Hebe, ‘‘and totally different in manner and ex- 
pression. He is full of fun, and frolies with the 
children, and his him per- 
fectly.’’ 

‘* Really !”’ 


said 


wife understands 


ried ‘““she must be a 


Addie, 
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witch. No one here ever surprised his confi- 
dence in any direction.”’ 

‘*You see, the man has been on guard ever 
since we have been old enough to become con- 
fidential with him,’’ said Anne. 

** Besides, wife studied his disposition 
when he was not only very young, but perfectly 
natural and comprehensible,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘ Of 
course, I can only advise you, girls, but the safest 
measures in the long run are the ones to adopt. 
Go over and see Mrs. Russell without more delay, 
and let us avoid breaks in the family.”’ 

‘Tf you were engaged to be married, Ernest, 
would you take your future wife over there ?”’ 
asked Addie. 

‘*Now, that’s a 
Ernest. 


his 


leading question,’’ replied 
‘*T should have to consider it.’’ 

‘‘Then you must allow us to consider before 
we agree to make the acquaintance of Mrs. John 
Russell,’’ said Addie. 


XVII. 

Tue next morning Addie told Ernest that she 
and Anne had conferred with Will and Mr. Jes- 
samy, and together with Dorothy had come to a 
decision. 7 


CHAPTER 


‘We will sign the paper that you explained 
tous. We all realize that John ras very large 
expenses to meet, and that we shall nave very 
good incames with his management. Will is not 
a financier ; neither is Mr. Jessamy.”’ 

“That is very satisfactory,’’ said Ernest. 
‘When money is in question people generally 
consult their best interests. 
on John’s family ?”’ 


How about calling 


‘¢ That is another matter entirely. It is so near 
my wedding day that I do not like the idea of giv- 
ing our friends this piece of news thus suddenly.”’ 

‘¢ You want all the attention concentrated upon 
yourself.” 

‘“We went over the ground very thoroughly 
last night. Dorothy is quite convinced that Mr. 
Tibbits will not mention what he saw and heard 
here. He is very honorable, and besides, he 
would not do anything to annoy us. Mr. Jes- 
samy said that we accidentally discovered John’s 
secret, and that it is not our business to publish 
it. He must have had his own plans for intro- 
ducing Mary. Certainly, it will be much easier 
to let people wonder at John’s absence than to 
account for the appearance of an unsuspected 
family at the wedding.”’ 

Ernest laughed heartily. 

‘Oh, if you are going into all these details, I 
cannot follow you.”’ 
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‘* But even Mary should be considered. She 
is a very tall, handsome girl. It would be most 
embarrassing for her to be stared out of counte- 
nance by a throng of strangers.”’ 

‘**You see, Addie, you are viewing us from 
without, and I was thinking of the family side 
of the affair.’’ 

“Yes, but John might not care to exhibit his 
people at my wedding. If he chooses to come 
and give me away, he is welcome. Let things 
progress precisely as if this secret had not been 
divulged. After Anne is married, there would 
be less embarrassment for us all, if the affair be- 
came public. Suppose we act as if we knew 
nothing about it, and let John follow his own 
ideas, as before. This is what we agreed to last 
night.’’ 

** And you think it is final ?”’ 

“Oh, yes.’’ 

‘* Well, [ am going to have another talk with 
Anne. She has always been more motherly and 
dispassionate than you or Dorothy. You see, 
John will be guided in the future by what hap- 
pens now. You and Anne could call upon his 
wife and invite her and Mary to the weddings. 
No doubt John would conclude to come alone ; 
but you would be putting the whole case in his 
hands, his pride would not be hurt, and his good 
judgment would come into play. You may feel 
confident that he would consider every side, and 
he is not a man to cause unnecessary talk and 
excite curiosity.” 

‘*There is no use, Ernest, in discussing the 
thing any farther. Dorothy and I will not make 
any overtures to these new relatives. I have no 
time for them, and as for losing all my delight 


and satisfaction in my own marriage ceremony 
simply because this wretched secret came to 
light, is requiring too much. 
the disgrace as we do. 


Hebe cannot feel 
She is very gay, and no 
doubt will make up to Mary for all my shortcom- 
ings. They are nearly of an age, and quite com- 
panionable. Hebe can go housekeeping very 
soon, and take Mary under her care.’’ 

‘*Malcolm hasn’t expressed any intention of 
going from here. With John away, and you and 
Anne about leaving, this house should be large 
enough for four of us.”’ 

“True, and Dorothy will probably reward 
Tibbits for his devotion.’’ 

‘*Well, Addie, we are going to have a good 
time at your wedding, whether John is present or 
absent. You understand me, dear. You must 
realize that we are a proud set of brothers and sis- 
ters, and you know, father and mother had only 
one theory about us—that we would be true to 
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one another. I know your time is amply occu- 
pied, and that we are wholly, exonerated from 
any share in John’s double existence. If he has 
made a serious mistake, you may be sure that he 
will pay the penalty. We can, at least, refrain 
from unkind judgment. I shall call at intervals 
upon his family, and, perhaps, become attached 
to those pretty children.”’ 

Addie began to cry, and put her arms around 
Ernest’s neck. 

‘<T feel so sorry for you, Ernest.’’ 

** Don’t, don’t allude to that. 
of it.”’ 

‘‘T know. I didn’t mean to hurt you, dear.”’ 

‘‘T am sure of that. Now run off to your en- 
gagements. Are you sure that I have everything 
on my list?” 


I never speak 


‘As far as I can remember. Now that I am 
really going to be married it seems like a dream. 
I thought of it so much and it was so indef- 
inite.”’ 

‘‘You must try and forgive John. You can 
understand now his motives. If he had been 
straightforward when you first consulted him, 
this money affair could have been all pleasantly 
settled. If you will call the others and sign that 
paper for me, I will go to the office and get it all 
legally arranged to-day. Then we can devote 
ourselves to the merry side of the festivities.’’ 

‘Ernest, how nice you are! Sometimes— 
somctimes, when I remember all the lovely years 
we have spent here together, I wonder if, after I 
leave you all, I shall be as happy as I have been 
here !’’ 

‘Why, Addie, dear girl, you will only be a 
few blocks away. We can run in and see you 
any time. No doubt, you will see more of me 
than you do now. I can spend an evening with 
you and Will, and desert those tiresome clubs.”’ 

‘¢That will be delightful !’’ ' 

She kissed him and ran away, to return, fol- 
lowed by Malcolm and Hebe, Dorothy and Anne. 

Soon afterward Ernest left the house, deter- 
mined to use his influence to induce John to at- 
tend the weddings and give away the brides. 

That evening, when Ernest took up the sub- 
ject, no one was very much surprised at the re- 
sults of his efforts to conciliate both parties to 
the quarrel. John was deeply offended with his 
sisters, and had refused to take part in the com- 
ing ceremonies unless they at once called upon 
his wife and invited her to the house. 

‘“Which is the more unreasonable?’ asked 
Addie. ‘‘ He is going to force things, instead of 
letting them come about gradually.”’ 


‘‘T did all I could,”’ said Ernest. ‘‘I even 
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proposed that he should receive invitations for 
himself and family, and then offer an excuse 
for them and come alone. He could give you 
away, and, as you say, no one would suspect 
any break among us. He was quite indignant 
at the intended slight, and finally decided as I 
have told you.”’ 

‘* Well, we are not going to call upon his wife 
at present,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘Suppose we think 
no more about it.’’ 

‘*We can’t please everybody, and John has 
the least claim upon our consideration,’’ said 
Anne. ‘‘I am glad we are all so independent of 
him in regard to money. If he should lose all 
that he has invested for us, we should still be 
well off.’’ 

‘*T have said and ‘done all that I am capable 
of,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘ Perhaps John will think the 
matter over when alone, and see our side as clearly 
as his own. There are some questions, you know, 
that no one can settle. Perhaps this is one of 
them. The situation is certainly unique.”’ 

Thus it happened that the weddings in the 
Russell family caused an unusual amount of talk 
as well as pleasure. The absence of the head of 
the family was very conspicuous, and the only so- 
lution of the strange incident was generally ac- 
cepted—namely, that he disapproved of each sis- 
ter’s choice. This was true to a certain extent, 
and long before Anne was settled in her pretty 
home the curious circumstance was forgotten 
Meanwhile, relatives from far and near had filled 
the house to overflowing, and it was some weeks 
before Dorothy and Hebe found themselves alone 
in the great rooms. 

They were very much together, as Dorothy had 
undertaken the housekeeping duties and liked to 
consult Hebe concerning them. These were full 
of pleasure in Hebe’s estimation. She thought 
it a delightful sensation to buy without a mental 
reservation as to the necessity of being econom- 
ical and the duty of not coveting what was be- 
yond their means. 

After a while Hebe became impressed by the 
sudden variations in Dorothy’s moods. It was 
impossible to account for them by anything that 
happened in the house. By common consent 
they had given up alluding to the break with 
John. Hebe was quite aware that this did not 
concern Dorothy to the extent of affecting her 
spirits. Anne often spent a day with them, and 


Addie came in every morning on her way from 


market. Ernest was devoted, and frequently 
took Dorothy to places of amusement. Her 
sources of gloom and irritability were without 


and beyond Hebe’s influence. 
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One morning Hebe set out to spend the day 
with Mary. They intended to do some calling 
together, and Malcolm was to join the family at 
dinner. It was the first visit since the weddings 
had taken place, and Hebe was prepared for a 
certain amount of embarrassment in meeting 
John and his wife. However, she was not in- 
cluded in the quarrel and had agreed with Mal- 
colm to avoid discussing it with John or his peo- 
ple. This position left her free to enjoy Mary’s 
society and open the way, as she fondly hoped, 
for a complete family reconciliation. 

Hebe enjoyed going to Brooklyn by the Wall 
Street fer._y. The views from the boat were to 
her full of interest, and she liked the walk up 
Montague Street to the cars. She was agreeably 
surprised when Tibbitts joined her in the cabin, 
and they went out on the deck to chat. 

‘‘We are going in the same direction, I hope,”’ 
Tibbitts said, in his bright, off-hand manner. 
‘*One of the children has a birthday at John 
Russell’s, and I was invited to eat some of the 


cake.”’ 
Cuaprer XVIII. 
‘‘Wuy, how charming,”’ said Hebe. 


the candles, five little pink ones. 
merry time. 


**T have 
We expect a 
Malcolm will come very early.”’ 

Tibbits became very much absorbed, appar- 
ently, in a vessel just visible in the Narrows. 
Suddenly he began to talk slowly and most ear- 
nestly. 

‘*Mrs. Russell, I am going to confide in you. 
You seem to me to have more genuine human 
nature in your composition than any woman I 
know. I want to give you some insight as 
to my ideas and hopes. Some women are very 
agreeable, but entirely narrow in their views. If 
you are frank with them, your remarks touch an 
edge and slide away.’’ 

‘* Perhaps they are not really interested in you 
and your welfare !’’ 

‘* But you are?’ 

‘Yes, indeed !”’ 

‘Why ?”’ 

‘* Because I can surmise your hopes, and I do 
heartily wish that Dorothy would be sensible and 
make you happy.”’ 

‘Tt is no longer in her power to do so.”’ 

Hebe’s look of utter amazement was stronger 
than speech. 

‘*Oh, well, Mrs. Russell, a man, no matter 
how much he may love a woman, can only put 
up with a certain amount of indifference. I’m 
not going to the house at present.”’ 

‘*[’m very sorry.”’ 
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Now, Mrs. 
love should win an honest 
So long as Miss Dorothy confined herself 
to flirtations with other fellows, I did not growl. 
[ made no secret of my admiration for her. She 
is a beautiful creature, and I recognized her 
right to take her time and feel satisfied in ac- 
cepting me. 


‘‘And I am very glad. 
Russell, an honest 
love. 


come, 


It would be a gloomy prospect for 
her to marry me and then discover that I was 
the wrong man. SoI have waited. Very fort- 
unately for me, I must believe. You are very 
gentle and kind-hearted, and very near to her. 
Unless something is done soon, a great trouble 
will come to her.”’ 

**Oh, Mr. Tibbits, what do you know ?”’ 

‘¢T know that she cares nothing about me. I 
know that she is infatuated with a scoundrel, and 
that she is losing all sense of propriety in her ac- 
tions toward him. I could go to her brothers, 
but first I concluded to ask you to appeal to her. 
I would do anything in my power to prevent 
evil coming to her, not only because I have 
loved her, but I like your family. 
out of the question. I won't 
who has no love to give me. 


Marriage is 

marry a woman 
Now, I warn you, 
that she meets this man, Sherwood, presumably 
by accident, and he shows and boasts of her let- 
ters at the clubs. She is rich enough to support 
him, and he is not above accepting her money. 


I don’t know how strong her moral scruples may 
prove, but I am quite sure that his power over 
her is sufficent to cause her friends serious anxi- 


ety. If you cannot influence her, then Ernest 
must take him in hand.”’ 

‘* But how do you learn so much ?”’ 

‘* Jealousy is a potent factor in life. I deter- 
mined to satisfy myself as to the truth of my 
suspicions. I am giving you the benefit of my 
efforts. It has cost me a hard struggle to give 
her up, but it is an accomplished ‘fact. One day 
I awoke to the folly of my position in regard to 
her. I tell you, Mrs. Russell, to be under the 
spell of love as a passion is a grand, a perfect 
condition most satisfying. It is a curious sensa- 
tion to get your reasoning faculties completely 
under your control and then coolly analyze your 
passion. I managed to do this, and then I real- 
ized what a serious mistake I was making. I 
was coveting what I never could possess—this 
woman’s soul. So, I asked myself, why not seek 
your jewel elsewhere? Why desire what you 
can only get second-hand, when yeu might com- 
mand something much rarer and better worth 
having ?”’ 

*‘Some of Malcolm’s motives 


” 


me. 


for marrying 
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‘*No doubt. Then fortune favored me. Mary 
Russell is a girl with a heart and soul worth win- 
ning.’’ 

Hebe’s eyes shone. 

‘*T am very glad that you are the fairy prince. 
Nothing could be more delightful for her than 
such a marriage.’ 

‘*Or for me. She rings true.”’ 

‘*T was thinking of all the social snubs in store 
for her as Miss Russell. As your wife she will 
escape them.”’ 

‘Not entirely. Her father’s 
been classified by our social censors. 


pedigree has 
The fun 
will commence when they turn their glasses upon 
her mother’s family tree.”’ 

Hebe laughed musically. 

‘* Let us walk up Montague street,’’ said Tib- 
bits. ‘*We pursue 
searches, ”’ 


can our genealogical re- 

‘*T have so much amusement in that direc- 
tion,’’ said Hebe. ‘‘ People ask all about me. 
Of course, when they learn that my father is a 
clergyman and lives in the country, the subject is 
not interesting.”’ 

eS Ye 
have one grandfather who blacked boots for a 
living when he started in his business career, and 
another who was a lineal descendant of a May- 
flower Pilgrim. Then your grandmother on one 
side should have danced at Mrs. Washington’s 
levees, and-the other one should have kept a 
thread and needle shop on Chatham Street. These 
extremes of social position and no position what- 
ever occasion the most exciting and far-fetched 
legends imaginable, and serve for endless discus- 
sions as to who is who and who isn’t. Don’t I 
enjoy them !’’ 

‘*Malcolm won’t be bored by them. The mo- 
ment anybody inquires in the most innocent way 
about some one’s father, he immediately becomes 
deaf and changes the subject. But really, Mr. 
Tibbits, two-thirds of the general conversation 
that I hear are devoted to personalities, and 
family trees are split and hacked and barked and 
defaced, I should say, most unmercifully.”’ 

‘* Beyond recognition, I should say.’’ 

** Tt is well that the dead can’t hear tales.”’ 

‘* How can you vouch for that ?”’ 

“Oh, I devoutly pray that Iam right in my 
belief. I am told stories that make my hair 
stand on end.’’ 

‘‘Tmpossible !’’ 

‘Yes, indeed. The pins fairly drop out.’’ 

‘“You are too impressible, too sympathetic. 
Besides, you must remember that all these an- 
ecdotes are told with utter recklessness of differ- 
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ent people. I'll give you an instance. It will 
impress upon your mind the truth of the Spanish 
proverb, ‘ Believe nothing that you hear, and 
only half of what you see.’ One evening, ata 
dinner party, a lady informed me most solemnly 
that a disgraceful scandal had just come to light. 
A young fellow whom we all knew intimately 
had been detected passing forged checks. Every- 
thing was being done to hush up the facts, but 
the story had become known to people who had 
no particular regard for the man or his family, 
and it might appear in print. I give you my 
word, Mrs. Russell, I did not sleep that night. 
The man was one of my oldest friends ; we were 
playfellows as children, chums at college, and 
intimate associates. I knew that he had no in- 
herited income, and tiat, considering his habits, 
there was no doubt but that his salary would 
barely support him. Perhaps you don’t know, 
or you may never have given the subject proper 
consideration, but let it to you. 
Young fellows are supported luxuriously by their 
parents, and naturally become accustomed to 
expensive surroundings. Now, suppose the father 
dies and leaves little or nothing for his family. 
The sons have small salaries offered them, and 
upon them they attempt to keep on the social 
footing where they feel they belong. Don’t you 
see that to do it they must strain every nerve to 
hold their own respectably ?. Then, again, a man 
will pay his son’s way until he gets through col- 
lege, and then leave him to struggle up the ladder 
the best way he can. 


me suggest 


Why, the men you meet 
are, as a rule, living away beyond their means. 
The minority of rich fellows who can afford to 
squander money simply lead the race in extrav- 
agance.. Well, now, to return to my story, after 
lying awake worrying about my friend, I sallied 
forth for more information. The first man I 
met button-holed me and told me a similar story 
about a chap whom I knew very slightly, and 
felt no interest in. However, I asked him cau- 
tiously if the thing was epidemic? He laughed, 
and wanted to know what I meant? He hadn't 
heard of a second case. Of course I didn’t en- 
lighten him, but went off to ponder the matter. 

‘*T want to tell you that in spite of all my nerv- 
ous excitement and positive mental distress, I 
never for one second believed the original state- 
ment. Finally I made the straight move. I 
went down to the office and found my old chum 
at his desk. I had a nice reason for seeing 
him thus abruptly. I wanted him to go to 
the theatre with me that evening, and concluded 
not to trust to a note. Well, we went, and after- 
ward I hinted that I had plenty of money lying 
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idle, and that if he needed it not to hesitate 
about calling upon me. He said he was some- 
what behind, and that it would be a great re- 
lief to fund his indebtedness, but the result 
might be very detrimental to him. Being a 
friend, he would be in danger of taking things 
too easy. It was just like him. At college he 
would never borrow a cent. He simply did 
without. When many of us were decked out 
in advance of the season, he appeared happy 
and content in his well-worn suit. It is always 
advisable when you hear anything to the disad- 
vantage of a friend, to look up that friend’s 
record and see if his character entitles him to 
the benefit of the doubt. Very soon after that I 
again met Mrs. So-and-so, and I immediately 
demanded satisfaction for the loss of my night’s 
rest. Oh, she was so sorry! She had not meant 
to make any mischief, but she had been at a re- 
ception just before the dinner, and she had heard 
a great many stories, and unfortunately had 
mixed up names. Did it really make any differ- 
ence? Her flippancy was disgusting. I only 
wish to prove to you the absurdity of accepting 
gossip as filtered through society.’ 

‘Wouldn't that come under the head of scan- 
dal ?”’ 

‘* Certainly. Now I’m going to tell you some- 
thing that will make you laugh,’’ continued Tib- 
bits. ‘‘I know a charming fellow who sometimes 
finds himself short of car-fare. One night he was 
expected to escort a lady to a sociable, and he had 
precisely twenty cents in his pocket. He congratu- 
lated himself upon his good fortune. He walked to 
her house, they took the car to their destination 
and everything went merrily until the lady 
discovered that she had forgotten her roll of 
music. He was begged to go post haste and 
bring it. This unexpected journey swallowed 
up his second dime. When the entertainment 
was over he exerted his wits to get cleverly out 
of the dilemma. He expatiated on the beauty 
of the night, and proposed to her to walk home- 
ward. Then he drew upon his knowledge of 
astronomy, and together they studied the constel- 
lations until the feat was accomplished. You 
can imagine his sensations. He knew the girl 
was tired from dancing and standing, and he 
was conscious that she glanced longingly at the 
ears that passed them at intervals. However, 
she did not even hint at her real feelings.”’ 

“Tell me, did anything romantic come of it ?”’ 

“Oh, no. She was the daughter of a mil- 
lionaire. Of course, in books such a difference 
in fortune helps the plot. But you know this is 
an everyday matter in our social system. The 
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young fellows can’t marry. It is too bad! Oh, 
I could tell you many a romance, if you choose 
to call it such. Young people become attached 
to each other, but it ends in the girl marrying 
some man who « pay her bills, and the lover 
turns his attention to money-getting. By the 
way, you didn’t laugh at my good story.”’ 

** Somehow it didn’t strike me as being amus- 
ing.”’ 

** Come, come, you are too young to peep be- 
low the surface 

‘*To be honest with you, Mr. Tibbits, what 
you said about Dorothy has taken complete pos- 
session of me. May I tell Malcolm all you said ?”’ 

‘Certainly. I wouldn't ask you to keep a 
secret from your husband. He may see a possi- 
ble way out of the complication. Iam glad I 
am entirely free from it. Iean tell you this, 
Mrs. Russell, people regard me as a good-nat- 
ured, easy-going fellow, with lots of money and 
nothing to do. Well, I ought to be goed-nat- 
ured ; [have everything that this world gives. | 
might as well t matters easy. Taking them 
otherwise would hurt me and couldn’t benefit 


them. However, I am not such an idler as peo- 


ple imagine. I study life. I am going to give 
you one of my conclusions. I believe that a 


great reaction against the materialism that has 


been spread abroad is at hand. This country is 


the result of the practice of the cardinal virtues, 
and unless the old standards are again set up 
and worshiped, the republie will collapse.” 
“Why don’t you study for the ministry and 
help to preach the crusade? You have just ex- 
pressed one of my father’s theories. He deplores 
the fact that if a man has great convictions he 
should put off expressing them in the proper 
place. He is no longer young, and feels the dis- 
advantages of limited ineans. He often expati- 
ates on what might be accomplished in this gen- 
eration if some of the brilliant young fellows who 
take up the money-making professions would 
throw their weight with the spreading of the 
Gospel. Only think what a revival would result 
if the pulpits were occupied by zealous, well- 
equipped, able speakers ; men without anxiety 
about the smallness of their incomes ; men who 
could speak from their hearts to the hearts of 
d to hear them. Whenever I 
pass through the crowded streets of these cities, 
I think of all the hungry souls starving for the 
knowledge that might be so easily brought to 
them. When I see men like you dawdling away 
their time, frittering away their money, and let- 
ting their talents rust, I wish—I long for the op- 
portunities that they let pass unheeded.”’ 
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‘*Dear me, Mrs. Russell! do you think I 
have the requisite ability? Do you really be- 
lieve that people would care to hear me speak? 
You bewilder me! Why, if I thought that I 
could do good, the very least little bit ; if I felt 
that I could exert a beneficial influence, do you 
suppose that I would hesitate to make the ef- 
fort? Such a possibility never once occurred to 
me.’’ 

‘‘ Why, you have everything needful, even the 
spirit 1’ 

‘* Indeed you overwhelm me. 
me food for thought.”’ 


You have given 


‘You must be acquainted with some of the 
people at the seminary.”’ 

‘** All my life; but I never dreamed of being a 
teacher of theology. 
it very humbly.”’ 


I only aspired to practice 


“That very fact would make your teaching 
worth while. I don’t see how a man can ex- 
ist without an object in life. Something grand 
and absorbing that satisfies his whole being !”’ 

** Thank you.”’ 

‘* The Immortals are those who had ideals and 
clung to them.’’ ; 

‘*T suppose you think the present seekers after 
immortality are few and far between. What do 
you think of this proposition : ‘The world knows 
nothing of its greatest men.’ I can’t agree to it. 


WHAT ARE 


KISSES ? 


Of course, the people who travel with brass bands 
must necessarily attract the public attention for 
the time being; but, every good influence is 
making its due impression. The still waters run 
deep.”’ 

‘T agree with you. 
ington ? 


Who is greater than Wash- 
He was valued while living and work- 
ing. Then think how rapidly nowadays the 
world can be informed.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed! You should hear my mother 
describe her girlhood. She remembers the cere- 
Before that the 
steamers brought the European news. She is a 
living cyclopedia of the progress of this half cen- 
tury. 


monies when the cable was laid. 


It is charming to hear her tell just what 


she recollects of New York and its people. I 
don’t know exactly how she will accept my new 


matrimonial project ; but she is so broad, gener- 
ally, that I not to results. | 
can’t go into particulars until Russell’s marriage 
is admitted. Miss Dor- 
othy, for instance, has rather strange notions of 
what is strictly honorable. She is scarcely qual- 
ified to judge her brother harshly.’’ 

‘I do not understand her at all,’’ said Hebe. 

‘‘She is controlled by a most unprincipled 
ruffian, and if he succeeds in luring her from her 
home, her family will have no redress. She is 
of age, and her income cannot be withheld.”’ 


am anxious as 


His sisters astonish me, 


(To he continued, ) 


WHAT 


ARE 


KISSES ? 


By LURANA W., SHELDON, 


‘Wuar are kisses?’ Who would ask 
From another such a task ? 

Such a question ought to be 
Banished to eternity. 

Kisses are—but you know well ! 

Why should I be forced to tell? 


‘“‘What are kisses?’ Heaven knows! 
’Tis the glow affection throws 

Over earth and sky and sea 

When the lips touch tenderly. 
When hands, hearts and spirits meet 
‘Tis the kiss that makes it sweet ! 


Kisses are—wait, let me try— 
I'll describe them by and by! 
First a tingle, then a thrill, 
Then a message, soft and still— 
Then a pressure clinging fast, 
And a prayer that it may last. 


Kisses are—but ’tis amiss 

To dissect the spell of bliss ; 

’Tis not right to give away 

How love’s lightning currents play. 
Let it pass—’tis better far— 

‘Tis enough to know they are. 
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By Prof. Sulzbache’ 


OST of our tourists abroad 

have noticed the German 

students, easily recognizable by their colored 

student-caps, ribbons and badges of gay colors, 

the ghastly scars in their faces and their bear- 

ing which is so different from that of the gen- 

eral public, the ‘‘ Philistines,’’ ( Philister), as the 
college language calls them. 

In making a comparison between the German 
universities and ours, between German and 
American students, Heidelberg and Harvard 
may serve as models. Harvard, the oldest of 
American colleges, founded in 1636, ‘‘ spreads 
all over Greater Boston.’’ Dating from 1386, the 
Ruprecht Carolinische Universitet, the oldest wni- 
versity of Germany, with its more than thirty-six 
buildings, spreads all over Heidelberg. 

At one’s first visit, Harvard College gives the 
impression of a theological seminary, with the 
silent college halls provided for the lodgment of 
its students, and the severe Memorial Hall where 
two thousand serious-looking and unassuming 
gentlemen take their meals, 
speaking scarcely above a 
whisper. 

At Heidelberg, on the con- 
trary, formerly a Protestant 
and, for a long time, a strictly 
theological university, but 
nowadays one without any 
religious character or obliga- 
tion, the students live sepa- 
rately in private families, eat 
and drink in restaurants and 
beerhouses all over the city, 
wear all kind of colors, and 
are as noisy as if the whole 
population were their subjects. 
And they are. They have a 
divine respect for the student, 
his big dog, his singing and 
carriage - driving through the 

Vol. XLII., No. 1—4. 


streets, and the processions of his fraternities. 
The German student is a great borrower; but 
for this habit he 
merchants of 
satisfied with 


is not so much to blame as the 

city, who, instead of being 
nary profits, encourage the ex- 
travagance of some fils de fumille, who would 
be ashamed to use the sensible words of our 
American people : ‘‘ I cannot afford it.’’ 

We have in American colleges many a wealthy 
young man, who, in consequence either of his 
thirst for knowledge or of his ambition to obtain 
a diploma which he may not need in his future 
trade or professi spends his cellege life quietly 
and studiously. In former centuries, every young 
nobleman considered it a glory to pass at Heidel- 
berg University his five, or even ten, years, 
with a great display of servants and equipages ; 


but nowadays the German student goes to college 


from necessity, to prepare himself for his future 
profession. The only university that may to-day 
be called strictly aristocratic is Bonn, which is 
attended by those who have money to spend, blue- 
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50 THE UNIVERSITY 
Their manners 
are exceedingly polite, and they meet each other 
At 
present two princes of the imperial family take 
the courses the emperor himself had formerly 
taken there. 


blooded or parvenu youngsters. 


in public or in private with great ceremony. 


Among the students, more than in any other 
class of society, exist differences of rank as con- 
cerns social intercourse. The only time the va- 
rious societies meet together is at the death of a 
student during 
the study-year, 
when all the 
colleagues, 
without excep- 
tion, make it a 
point to appear 
at the funeral 
and to throw a 
handful of 
earth upon his 
coffin. At 
other times the 
fraternities of 
a university 
are strictly se- 
parated from 
each other, 
having close 
affiliations 
only with the 
same society 
at the other 
universities of 
Germany. 

The social 
life of the fra- 
ternities, ( Ver- 
b 1 it d u ngswe- 
sen), is as im- 
portant for the 
German stu- 
dent as are the 
studies them- 
selves, and it is in the old university town of 
Heidelberg that it originated. There, also, it is 
the most apparent to the outside public, as the 
city consists chiefly of one street—in some places 
two parallel streets—along the River Neckar, at 
the foot of a beautiful hill crowned by the ruins 
of the old castle. Everybody has to pass through 
these narrow streets, and the public and the 
street cars stop respectfully when a procession of 
students goes by. 

The Universitas, in its early days, classified its 
students by nationalities, a classification which, 
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OF HEIDELBERG. 


at times, had greatly influenced history ; the 
students returning home, continued to be united. 
During the seventeenth century these organized 
societies were a political factor. Later on some 
of them adopted Freemasonry. After the French 
Revolution and the wars of 1812 and 1813 against 
Napoleon, until 1870, the Burschenschaften, or 
democratic societies, strongly advocated a United 
Germany. 
To-day the fraternities divided as fol- 
lows: First, 
The Corps, or 
Fraternities of 
Noblemen, 
which con- 
tinue the tra- 
ditions of their 
class: 
studies, deve- 
lopment of the 
body, fencing, 


are 


few 


a continuous 
round of social 
duties and 
amusements. 
A yearly in- 
come of at 
least four thou- 
sand marks has 
to be proved by 
the candidate 
before his ad- 
into 
fraternities of 
this rank. Sec- 
The Bur- 


schen sch afte ny 


mission 


ond, 


which 
pond to the 
early demo- 
cratic fraterni- 
ties and advo- 
cate liberty. 
Last and*not 
the least, a great number of societies, Verhindun- 
gen, with different objects, such as_ religion, 
music, both instrumental and vocal, fencing, 
gymnastics, literature, modern languages, social 
and ethical problems. 
insignia on the street. 
dueling. 


corres- 


fraternities 
Some are opposed to 


Some wear 
No one belonging to one fraternity 
may at the same time join another. The yearly 
income, Wechsel, or ‘‘ Draft,’’ has a great deal 
to do with the choice of a fraternity. All these 
societies have a trust fund and regular books of 
record ; some own magnificent palaces; their 
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drinking rooms | Kneipstube Nn), 
are richly and artistically fur- 
nished. The ‘‘ old gentlemen,’’ 
as the outgoing members are 
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called, retain throughout their 
lives a lively interest in the 
welfare of their former soci- 
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ind ae 
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eties. Their names and family 
events are regularly registered 


beep ou 














in the books, and when they 
pass through the University 
City, a regular festival is organ- 
ized in their honor, especially 
when they are accompanied by 
their wives and daughters. 

The recruiting of the new 
members is as interesting as 





was formerly the recruiting for 
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the army. The ‘‘ green boy’? is 
met at the railroad station, or upon his first ap- dent is more after the aristocratie tradition, the 
pearance in the university building, by a senior young freshman being introduced in due form 
or a junior, who introduces himself with most by an elder nobleman, personally or by letter, 
polite words, offering himself as a guide. He to one of the noble students of the corps. 
















There are, however, students 
who do not belong to any corps. 
Some do not wish to be dis- 
turbed in their studies by out- 
side obligations, or, being poor, 
do not want to be burdens on 
their parents, for many families 
deprive themselves of almost 
the strict necessities of life in 
order that their sons may cut a 
figure at the university ! ‘* Tell 
a colonel with a small income,” 
said Dr. Theobald Ziegler, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the 
University of Strasburg, to his 
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invites him to his rooms, 


questions him, then intro- ‘ ES, F Ty cv =H it r 
duces him at a social gath- = : Cae 2 


ering of the society, and if 
on both sides everything is 
satisfactory, they become 
‘“chums,’’ Fuchs and Bursche 
(fox and adult), Telemaque 
and Mentor, inseparable 
friends as long as their com- 
mon student life lasts. The 


enrollment of a corps stu- ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
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audience lately, ‘‘that his son has no capacity 
for studying, and would do better to learn a 
trade ; how would he take it ?”’ 

As already mentioned, a student may live 
cheaply at Heidelberg. Eighty marks ($20) a 
month are sufficient for a good room and good 
board in a respectable family, and if the student 
is willing to give private lessons, he can earn 
that much easily. Fees to the university, Bele- 
gegelder, are very small, not over one hundred 


THE ACADEMIC HOSPITAL. 


marks ($25) per semester for Philos- 
ophy and Law ; two hundred and fifty 
marks ($62) per semester for Medicine 
and Chemistry, branches for which 


THE INN ZUM HIRSCHGRABEN. 


this university is renowned. 
museums, etc., 


Access to libraries, 
For some lectures in the 
college the fees are merely nominal. For concerts 
or theatricals outside the university, the entrance 
price for students is greatly reduced. If the 
student is taken ill, he is gratuitously cared for, 
either at his home or in the kliniks (academic 


is free. 


OF HEIDELBERG. 
hospitals) by the best medical professors, as long 
as his illness may last. Very often he is kept 
there in high clover for a short time after he is 
cured, so that he may not, from imprudence, 
meet with a relapse. 

The professors have a fixed salary from the 
state, and also receive part of the student-fees, 
so that the more attractive their lectures are, the 
larger their income. They are, in other words, 
first, employés of the government, and secondly, 

teachers specially paid by each student. 

The fixed salaries of the professors 

for the year 1894-95 amounted to only 

463,021 marks (about $100,000). Har- 

vard paid $400,000. But, although 

the German professors’ salary is much 

that of their 
leagues, some of these professors at 


below American col- 


Heidelberg have become millionaires. 
The more prominent members of the 
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medical faculty are visited by patients 
from all parts of the world and are 
highly paid for their services to sover- 


eigns and to wealthy people coming for 

consultations and operations. Others 
are the authors of works on _philos- 
ophy, history, etc., and the jurists are 
consulted in difficult lawsuits by private 
persons and by governments. 

The history of the Heidelberg Li- 
brary is in reality the history of the 
university, the history of the city, of 

Germany at-large, of Protestantism. The found- 
ers of the university, Kurfiirst Ruprecht I. and 
his friend Marsilius von Inghem, the first rector, 
presented to it a large number of books and 
documents. After 1390, this library had been 
steadily increased by gifts from the reigning 
princes, and, in 1584, by a most generous con- 
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THE COURT OF HONOR IN THE OLD CASTLE. 


tribution from the opulent manufacturer and 
tradesman Ulrich Fugger, the ‘‘ Weaver King,’’ 
as we should say in this country. So for cen- 
turies this splendid library, called Bibliotheca Pa- 
latina, had been the wonder of the world, even 
outshining that of the Pope’s ; as a remarkable 
writer said, in 1608: ‘ Locupletior est et meliorum 
librorum quam Vaticana.”’ 

During the thirty years’ war, as the rulers of 
Heidelberg were then Protestant princes, and 
the university a theological Protestant faculty, 
the city was besieged and, after a heroic defense 
against the cruel Tilly, succumbed in 1622. The 
Duke Maximilian, of Bavaria, chief of the Cath- 
olic league, had the whole li- 
brary loaded on fifty large 
wagons and sent as a present 
to Pope Gregory XV. A new 
library was started, but it, too, 
was taken in 1693 by the 
French, when the soldiers of 
Louis XIV. destroyed the cas- 
tle, the ruins of which, known 
to all tourists, still testify to 
the intelligent love of the rulers 
of Heidelberg for the arts and 
sciences. From 1693 to 1716, 
the university flourished again. 
For a third time a library had 
been founded and increased by 
generous gifts. After the down- 
fall of Napoleon, and the en- 
trance of the allies into Paris, 
1815 and 1816, a small part of 
the books was returned by the 


French and the Pope. To-day 
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he library contains over six 
hundred thousand valuable 
ooks, besides a large number 
f ancient and precious docu- 
ments, among which the man- 
useript of ‘‘ The Minnesiinger,”’ 
bought back for the university 
1888, from the Bibliotheque 
Vutionale in Paris, by the Ger- 
man Empire. Sixteen thou- 
sand marks are spent annually 
in keeping these volumes in 
order, the salaries of the librar- 
ians not included. 
The present rector magnifi- 
entissimus is the Grand Duke 
Friedrich von Baden. The pro- 
rector and a senate, chosen from 
the teaching faculty, govern the 
niversity, nominate the teach- 


ers, fix the salaries and have charge of the disci- 
pline of the students 
Upon entering the university with his abi- 


turienten diploma from the Gymnasium (prepara- 
tory school) the student has already done a great 
deal of work. He already has on record a se- 
ries of nine years of Latin, six of Greek, eight 
of modern languages. The university follows 
with six semesters (three years), minimum for 
a diploma in philosophy, law or theology. <A 
law, issued lat: June 15th, 1895), by repre- 
sentatives of all German universities, has decided 
that the examination for a physician can take 
place henceforth only after ten semesters (five 
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54 THE 
years). After this, still another year’s work in 
a great hospital has to follow before the physician 
is allowed to practice. The pharmaceutic courses 
also are very long. 

During his university years, the student en- 
jovs the greatest freedom, even that of not work- 
ing at all or of not appearing at the lectures, if 
he chooses. Being, as a German citizen, subject 
to a one year’s military service, he 
asks to be garrisoned in a university 
city, and this vear counts in his col- 
lege attendance, if only he can pass 
the final No citizen 
enjoys a similar privilege. The old 
charter of the ‘‘ Universitas Magistro- 
et Scholarium ”’ 


examinations. 


rum has been 


served. 


pre- 
In the eyes of the nation the 
student represents the aristocracy of 
mind. This freedom, of which he is 


DRINKING ROOM OF THE CORPS SAXO BORTSSIA, 


so proud, gives him a high sense of honor that 
often, unfortunately, rises to haughtiness toward 
the philistine, the ‘‘ Bourgeois,’’ whose aim is 
money-making, and who retreats before a drawn 
sword, 


The freedom of discussion in the university, 
even of political matters, has been the safety of 
the country. 


In France the student has at every 
opportunity joined ina revolt ora revolution. The 
‘* Universitas Magistrorum et Scholarium ’’ has 
been only a consultative voice in the government, 
taking no active part in political movements. 

At the end of this nineteenth century, when 
the whole world is in possession of knowledge 
unexpected in the natural sciences, but when, 
on the other hand, ideas and movements of the 
most reactionary character endure, the German 
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universities, and especially that of Heidelberg, 
while continuing their researches in ‘natural sci- 
ence, do not neglect the problems of the social 
and moral sciences. They occupy themselves 
quietly with that pursuit of philosophic truth 
which has made them famous in the past, and 
all the burning questions of the present enter 


into their province. The whole nation guards 


DRINKING ROOM OF THE CORPS ALLEMANNIA, 


them in their rights. This protection 
permits them to be liberal and _toler- 
ant, at times, when great numbers of 
thinking men of every country seem 
to retrograde to the ideas of former 
centuries, 

The rules and regulations of all Ger- 
man universities are very much alike. 
The student of Heidelberg is respons- 
ible for his conduct to the senate of the 
university, the civil authorities inter- 
Misconduct in the 
streets, of which the extinguishing of street lamps 


fering in very rare cases. 


is the most frequent example, is usually followed 
by imprisonment for a few days on bread and 
water in the Carcer, the medieval prison in the old 
university building. Although some rooms in this, 
and especially the ‘‘ Aula,’’ have been beautifully 
restored and decorated with frescoes by great ar- 
tists, the old Carcer still looks as it did five hun- 
dred years ago. ‘‘ Thought is free,’’ says the Ger- 
man proverb, and when the student undergoes his 
punishment, the exhibition of his wit and humor 
is unrestricted ; the walls of his ‘‘ Palais Royal,”’ 
as he calls the Carcer, are covered with the most 
These are 
signed by the students, some of whom later on 
became great in history. 


sarcastic inscriptions and pictures. 
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A short time ago, a very popular corps’ student, 
condemned to such punishment, drove thither 
in a carriage drawn by eight horses, and accom- 
panied by all the members of his fraternity. He 
was taken home at the end of his term in a car- 
riage drawn by eight donkeys; the corps thus 
ridiculing this form of medieval punishment. 
These amusing incidents, however, seldom take 
place, as the student is not inclined to frolic. 
Dueling and drinking are two prominent cus- 
toms of the German student, existing side by 
side with his occupation in his studies. 









Curi- 
ously enough, the most illustrious men of our 
time have not been without these accom- 
plishments, privileges, exhibitions of manhood, 
or vices, as the geographical latitude may style 
them. Nor have the German universities suf- 
fered therefrom, for these institutions and their 
alumni rank among the highest in the field of in- 
struction and learning. 





two 







The duel, unknown with us, is a privilege of 
the student, just as it is nearly a command in 
the army, an attribute of the conception of 
honor, although the law forbids it to both. It is 
the aim of the student in a duel not 
to kill adversary, but to inflict 
wounds face and head. To 
meet, without shrinking or trembling, 
the danger of 









an 





on his 






receiving a 
ghastly wound from sword or 
rapier is without doubt the 
proof of a 






certain courage. 
That even the German maidens 





think so is shown by their mar- 





rving, by preference, ex-stu- 





dents whose faces are slashed 
or mutilated. 





Unless he has 


had an affair in which to show 






his courage the student is sel- 
dom satisfied. 





Some corps have the right, 
in accordance with their by- 
to upon 
the dueling ground to test their 
skill; and sometimes arrange with corps from 
other universities a meeting at which duels by 
wholesale decide the superiority of the corps. 
their baseball and football matches. 
The civic and collegiate authorities close their 





laws, send members 







These are 







eyes to this practice, unless a fatal issue re- 
sults and the fact leaks out. But there is no 
mystery when the students drive out for a 





Mensur, as their duel is called, or when an inex- 





perienced would-be fighter profits by his six 
weeks’ term, allowed for taking special instruc- 
tion at the Paukboden, the regular fencing-school 
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in the university, directed by an appointed pro- 


fessor. The doctors who attend the fight are 
medical students, already dressed for the im- 


pending operation. In a photograph taken last 
ch is reproduced with this, of a 
double duel near Bonn, the two imperial princes 
are to be seen among the spectators. Every vis- 
itor to Heidelberg can be shown into the Jan zur 
Hirschgasse, where for centuries the duels have 
vhen the weather did not allow the 
cortége to drive to the Wolfsschlucht, a solitary 


spot across th Neckar. fi; 
f(t 
? 
Al 


The custom of drinking a large 
4 Sg 


spring, and w! 


been fougnt, 


River 





















quantity of wine or beer is an 
inheritance of the 
(‘* Adversus 


German race 
sitim 


non eadem 


SH, 


HE HALF-PRESERVED TOWER, 


temperantia, 
proud. But 
modified this 
drink at on 


boot. 


says Tacitus), of which they are 
the refinement of civilization 


abuse, 


has 
The Germans no longer 
swallow the contents of a high 
and there instances of student- 
ng ended in quarrels or hand- 


are no 


meetings hav 
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fights. A German of the better 
class knows how far 
in drinking. The 
tifully decorated 


he can go 
most beau- 
hall in the 
houses of the corps students is 
the drinking hall, kneipzimmer. 
At a this room 
everyone is obliged to drink 
Virtuosity in 
drinking is developed to such an 
extent among the students that 
one them 
inconvenience, 


meeting in 


on command. 


may see consume, 
fifty 


even- 


without 


glasses of beer in one 


ing. Many students, however, 


DUEL IN THE ‘‘ INN ZUR HIRSCHGASSE’’— DOUBLE DUEL 


who spend years at the university without 
achieving anything, and are unable to pass their 
examinations, owe their misfortune to inebria- 
tion. 

If we see more drunken students in Heidelberg 
than in other university towns, we may ascribe 
it toa local influence. In the old castle is still 
preserved an immense cask, the Heidelberg Tun, 
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so large that a 
dancing floor 
was erected on 
it. It is vast 
enough to con- 
tain at 
two hundred 
and eighty- 
three thousand 
two hundred 
bottles of wine. 
This quantity 
former 
ants had to 
pour in as a 
payment of their taxes to the prince. Near it 
still exists a small old statue of Perkeo, a former 
keeper of this wine celler, who boasted, as the 
story goes, that he could drink the whole con- 
tents in one year. This legendary little watch- 
man cuts a great figure in the eyes of many a 
student on an evening when he is at his thirtieth 
or fortieth glass of Muenchener beer. 


once 


peas- 


IN THE WOODS NEAR BONN, 
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LATIMER’S FOLLY. 


By VIoLET ETYNGE MITCHELI 


fe: HE little New Jersey vil- 

<P lage of Dinsmere con- 

sists of a single street, 

well shaded by maple 

trees and terminating at 

one end in the Ledworth 

Hotel, and at the other 

in a Baptist Church. 

Green meadows, sloping toward a sheet of tran- 

quil water, in which lie several grassy islands— 

like emeralds set in silver—form a delightful fore- 

ground to the picture, which is not rendered less 

pleasing by its more gloomy flanking of pine 
woods and low-lying hills. 

The season of 92 had opened very prosper- 
ously for Dinsmere. The old Ledworth Hotel 
had come under new management, and, as if con- 
scious of its fresh coat of lemon-colored paint, took 
to itself the airs of a ‘‘summer girl,’’ ready for 
holiday flirtations. Giddy red-and-white awn- 
ings fluttered like field poppies from its upper 
windows, and the eyes of the older residents were 
dazzled by a brand-new sign of gilt letters on an 
azure ground. Pretty fringed hammocks cob- 
webbed the cooler nooks of the broad veranda, 
about whose pillars climbing rose-bushes en- 
twined themselves ; while, from the old-fash- 
ioned garden, unobtrusive, but sweet of perfume, 
peeped out the smiling faces of a wilderness of 
crimson and yellow pinks. 

So far, all the rooms at the Ledworth Hotel 
had been engaged by former guests, but this 
year, Dinsmere, in a_ flutter of excitement, 
awaited the arrival of two newcomers, the Misses 
Jewel and Darlington, both society beauties, but 
drawn to the seclusion of this little Jersey ham- 
let by reason of its piny air, whose medicinal 
properties are well known to sufferers from “la 
Grippe,’’ a fashionable disease from which Miss 
Dorothy Jewel was just recovering. 

‘*T dare say we shall haul in a few fish,’’ had 
laughed Belle Darlington, who generously relin- 
quished a season of more extensive netting at 
Bar Harbor to further her friends recovery ; 
‘*there’s a lake there, and we may as well toss 
in a couple of becoming gowns, for there might 
be a handsome angler to boot.”’ 

A group of young men, in every variety of 
neglige costume, lounged on the piazza of the 
Ledworth Hotel as the stage bearing the two 
girls and their lugguge drove.up to the door. 


With one exception, all were handsome fellows, 
yet unbronzed exposure to the July sun, and 
smacking of fashionable clubdom even in their 
straw hats and white flannel suits; but gentle- 
men and well born, every man of them, from 
Harry Sinclair and his cousin Shirley Hall—a 
brace of law students from Cornell University— 
to the Dean brothers, whose grandmother’s coat 
of arms bore the quarterings of a Spanish 
Grandee, and whose dark eyes and knack of 
thrumming on a guitar bore evidence to their an- 
cestry. 

The one exe ption to the good-looking group 
was Rudolf Latimer, to whom Fate had given 
rounded shoulders, the frame of a giant, warped 
by illness. His face, striking in its dusky pallor, 
was rendered still more noticeable by a pair of 
black eyes, whose glance spoke eloquently of a 
restless and troubled spirit ; while the rare beau- 
ties of his smile and a magnificent set of white 
teeth were concealed by a heavy black mustache 
and Vandyke beard 

Latimer was not popular among his associates, 
owing to his habits, which were rather those of 


an anchorite than a fellow-meteor in society ; 


and his indifference to hunting and fishing 
left him to indulge a deep melancholy, which 
solitude fostered. 

He stood now (apart from the merry group ) 
lounging against one of the pillars that sup- 
port the roof of the piazza, a cigar between his 
idle fingers, and his cap—a scarlet one—pushed 
back from his forehead, but adding intensity 
to the dark hair that overshadowed a pale face. 

Miss Darlington perceived him before the 
stage had fairly stopped. 

** Do look that queer creature in the red 
cap!’ exclaimed she. ‘‘He is certainly the 
wild man of this region. Oh!‘do look at him, 
Dolly.”’ 


Dorothy Jewel raised a pair of deep violet 


eyes, shaded by dark lashes. Those eyes of, 


hers were said be more dangerous than the 
entire army and navy combined; though the 
rest of her face (oval, and rather pale) hardly 
prepared a stranger for the surprises it had in 
store for later acquaintance : the radiant smiles, 
dimples and coquettish tossings of a head that 
was crowned by masses of red-gold hair (none 
of your sham gold, but eighteen carat, shim- 
mering in the sun with the lustre of a new 
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wedding ring). Added to all this, the young 
lady was barely twenty, heiress to a cool mil- 
lion, and well-born to boot. 

She studied Mr. Latimer, now, with a little 
stare of cool indifference, which, through half- 
closed lids, he perceived ; and, understanding 
it, felt the iron enter his soul. Meanwhile, Miss 
Darlington held up her first trump card, by 
displaying a dainty foot neatly encased in tan 
leather, while alighting from the stage. 

Latimer flung his cigar spitefully at a pass- 
ing dog, and jerked his way with long strides 
up the street. ‘‘It’s the same old story,’’ he 
muttered, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ No woman looks 
at me without contempt. What an unfair world 
this is, anvway, making some men kings and 
others brutes! Bah! I wish I was out of it!’ 

The rapid whirl of a_ stick which he had 
severed from a clump of alders, served to de- 
capitate a tuft of ‘‘ brown-eved Susans ”’ growing 
by the roadside. With swiftly changeful mood 
Latimer stooped to"pick up the injured flowers, 
and hold them caressingly against his cheek. 
His eyes were full of tears. 


* 


Meanwhile, the merry group on the hotel pi- 


azza had made Latimer’s disappearance a target 
for laughing comment. 

“*Did you hear the lion growl ?”’ 
Robert Dean. ) 


(This from 
‘*The fellow is mad as a hor- 
net because one of the beauties smiled at Harry.”’ 
‘**T don’t know what ails him,’’ returned Sin- 
clair, squaring his broad shoulders (conscious 
pride in muscle and sinew showing itself in the 
action ) ; 
day.”’ 
“Tl bet my hat,”’ interrupted Shirley Hall, 
‘*that bloodshed follows in the wake of those 
girls. That little one with the red-gold hair is 
enough to wreck any man’s boat.’’ ' 


‘*but he grows more unbearable every 


Ferris Dean’s laugh rang out like a trumpet in 
a deep valley. 

“Gad ! 
taste,” 


The dark-eyed witch is more to my 
said he. ‘‘I speak for her of the red- 
winged turban, and let any fellow hesitate before 
he gets in my way. 
to the post-office? Come on; the mail isin. A 
fair start, and the devil catch the hindermost.’’ 


I say! who’s for a race 


The summer days were passing like mist from 
a mountain-top, and alteady September, in robes 
of russet and orange, had passed her first day at 
Dinsmere. Purple china- asters, with topaz 
hearts, had nodded gayly as she approached, 
and meadows feathered by golden rod had offered 
her regal welcome. 
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In spite of their small numbers, the guests at 
the Ledworth Hotel had spent a pleasant holiday, 
and the gowns of flower-like beauty worn by the 
Misses Jewel and Darlington had lent a touch of 
fashion to the quiet spot. 

A few elderly people (late arrivals, and seek- 
ing refuge from the pomps and vanities of city 
life) frowned a little at Belle’s open flirtation 
with Ferris and Robert Dean, and criticised, 
through their gold spectacles, her butterfly gowns, 
and the rollicking ballads trilled by her gay so- 
prano in the hotel parlor. But, after all, Miss 
Darlington was so evidently a lady, and it was 
so plain that both girls took from life, with in- 
nocent hearts, the brief pleasures it afforded, that 
one could but laugh with them, remembering, 
while perhaps regretting, the joy-bells of a long 
past youth. 

To Dorothy Jewel, the season had lent the 
sting of keen disappointment. For the first time 
in her life she found herself in the society of a 
man who remained insensate to her charms. 
Such fellows as Shirley Hall, Harry Sinclair and 
the Deans, were a drug in her market, mere 
‘Aunt Sallys,’’ who come down at the first 
shot ; but Rudolf Latimer—was different. She 
had been out, swinging in the orchard hammock 
all morning, wrapped like a little Esquimo 
in a brown shawl, and thinking (against her 
will) of him. Was his indifference a sham, a 
kind of war-paint put on, assumed for battle? 
The battery of violet eyes and dimples had never 
before proved ineffectual. He was certainly a 
strange creature, reminding her of a savage. 
Why should she care for his admiration ? 

Suddenly Dorothy sprang erect in the ham- 
mock, gathering in with white hands her wind- 
blown skirts, and a ripple of laughter greeted 
Latimer as he sought to pass her hiding-place 
unobserved. 

‘*Mr. Latimer ! 
from ennui. 
voice.”’ 


do come here and save me 
I long for the sound of a human 
Then, mischievously: ‘‘ Give an ac- 
count of yourself. Where have you been this 
morning ?”’ 

‘‘T have been over to the Indian’s Head,”’ 
returned Latimer, somewhat curtly, as he threw 
himself upon the grass near the hammock ; ‘‘ and 
I found a new path homeward through the pine 
woods.”’ 

Miss Jewel, showing a slice of bewitching face 
between the folds of her brown shawl, permitted 
a minute to elapse, during which he might 
study the fair profile of a well-rounded chin, 
and lashes that swept a peach-like cheek. 

‘“‘T have thought that I would walk over 








there myself,’’ she said, at last, as if awakening 
from a reverie. ‘‘But it is a long walk, and 
Belle cannot be coaxed to scratch her tan suedes 
by such a tramp. If I had company, I—I——’’ 

Latimer flushing hotly as he per- 
ceived, but ignored, the meaning conveyed by 
her broken sentence. 

“The ‘Head’ is not a pretty resort for la- 
dies,”’ he rejoined; ‘‘but for a man, on sui- 
cide intent, no more ideal spot could be found. 
There the rock, a bulwark, 
jutting out against the sky, and at its foot a 
sullen pool, whose surface never ripples to the 
They tell me it and 
exhales, after nightfall, a breath. 
What a grand thing to climb to the summit 
of the: Indian’s forehead, then, with only the 
moon for audience, drop like a shooting star 
into the unknown. Don’t shudder, Miss Jewel ; 
the closing of those silent waters over a troubled 


smiled, 


stands massive 


is bottomless, 


breeze. 


p« vIS¢ mous 


life is merely a symphony in a minor key.” 
The wind had blown Dorothy’s yellow locks 
in little curly tendrils about her face, and, as 
through a mist of gold, her eyes, startled and in- 
tense, searched his face. 
‘Such talk 
Surely ! Mr. Latimer, you 
have no thought of suicide ?’’ 


‘* You frighten me,”’ she gasped. 
is almost irreligious. 


A heavy cloud which had darkened Latimer’s 
it re- 
placed by a smile that irradiated his countenance 
like a burst of sunlight. 


‘* Suicide ! 


face still lingered for a moment, ere was 


It is the act ofa 
What a fool I am to frighten vou by 
my cynicisms. By George, Miss Jewell, did you 
see that butterfly? What gorgeous coloring !”’ 
Cap in hand, he bounded through the long 
grass, wholly absorbed, it seemed, in the capture 


Of course not. 
madman. 


of a yellow butterfly, which was no sooner accom- 
plished than the prisoner was set at liberty. 
little murmured Latimer ; 
‘life is short, let him enjoy it while he can.”’ 


‘ Poor beggar,”’ 
‘* How tender could this man be to a woman 
he loved,’’ mused Dorothy, under shelter of her 
brown shawl. She smiled at him again, and an 
electric spark of sympathy flashed from the vio- 
let to the brown eves, 
‘* Will vou come for a sail on the lake this af- 


”? asked Latimer; and Miss Jewel, con- 


ternoon | 
cealing her pleasure under the most coquettish of 
glances, nodded careless assent. 
Within five days, the flirtation 
‘Beauty ’’ and the ‘‘ Beast’’ was the one topic 
at Would 
He, a man with neither pedigree 
nor fortune, misshapen and half savage. She, a 


between 


of common interest Dinsmere. she 


marry him? 
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The elder women at the 

matter as men do the result 
Across the counter of the gro- 
cery store, the village loungers called the man a 
fool, and bet } 


ress, 


beauty and an he 
hotel discussed the 


of the elections 


es of tobacco on his getting a 
lesson, nor did they fail to watch, with ogling 
for the birch bark canoe that, every fine 
afternoon, now skimmed the surface of the lake. 
Two people always occupied the little craft ; 
one, dazzlingly fair, wearing a white flannel dress 
and daisy-wreathed leghorn; the other, older, 
dark as an Indian, rowing with steady, masterful 
stroke, and having on his head a scarlet cap. 
Time is best measured by heart beats, and to 
Belle Darlingt 
the 
wearily. 


eves, 


watching with eager eyes for 
return of her friend, the moments dragged 
Miss Jewel and Rudolf Lati- 
mer, mounted spirited horses, had set out for 
a ride to Redwood, a tiny village, the road to 
which skirte unused quarry and ran over a 
ridge, spanning the rocky bed of 

was the channel of melted snow 


Three hours ago, 


curious old 
what, in wint 
from the hills 
Dorothy’s mood that day had been unusually 
d the dare-devil glance of her 
nded Belle of fireflies, as they 
the shadow of a 


mischievous, 
had 
flashed under 

sombrero which 


eyes rer 
broad-brimmed 
had been borrowed from Ferris 
Dean. 

Mrs. Roberts, 
from the glar 
Belle on the 
iety in her rapid way of speaking. 

‘¢They had ought to be back by this time. I 
didn’t much like to see Miss Dorothy mounted on 
Turk’s back : he’s a hard-mouthed beast.’’ 

“There thes ?? 


come : 
springing light 


the landlady, shading herself 
f the setting sun, stood beside 
veranda, and there was some anx- 


cried Miss Darlington, 
dgwn the steps, but the next 
face blanched as she perceived that 
riderless, and that Miss Jewel, 
leading it by the bridal rein, was galloping down 


ly 


moment her 
one horse was 
the road at a pace that threatened to unseat her. 

In another moment she was at the gate and 
being lifted to the ground by Shirley Hall. Her 
face was utterly colorless in spite of the exercise 
she had taken, and her words, falling like shot 


from trembling lips, could hardly be under- 
stood. 

‘“Oh ! don’t ask me so many questions, Belle. 
Don’t! Don't! Only let somebody fly at once 


Mr. Latimer is hurt. The 
Do you hear? Send at once.’’ 

She glanced with haggard yet angry eves at 
young Hall, who seemed stunned and uncompre- 


to Redwood Bridge. 


horse threw him. 


hending. 
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‘*Can you stand there like a stone and let him 


die?’ cried she. ‘* Mrs. Roberts, is there no one 
to go for a doctor and bring Mr. Latimer home?’’ 

“Pll send Frank,”’ exclaimed the landlady, 
finding her voice, but Shirley Hall had already 
thrown one leg over the saddle of Latimer’s 
horse. 

“Tl go,’ he said. ‘* Don’t you worry, Miss 
Dorothy. Mrs. Roberts, have Jess hitched to 
the buggy at once and send Frank on to Red- 
wood with it.’’ 

He beckoned to Miss Jewel and whispered 
something in her ear, something to which her 
reply was almost a shriek. 

‘** Dead? God help me! No, I hope not. But 
it was all my fault. I dared him to jump the 
stream. You know how rocky the bed is and he 
is unused to a leap. I touched Turk with my 
whip and away we flew like the wind, Sultan 
following, and Mr. Latimer looking angry but 
keeping his seat. Then came the brook, I was 
over in a minute and looked back in time to see 
Sultan rear, plunge madly forward, and the next 
minute 





~’ she caught her breath, and glanc- 
ing with unseeing eyes to right and left, cried 
hysterically : ‘‘Oh, Belle, Belle, where are you ?”’ 
Then, before Miss Darlington could catch the 
swaying figure in her arms, it had fallen to the 
ground face downward among the pansy beds. 


Two weeks later, the doctor, coming out of the 
room in which Rudolf Latimer had lately awak- 
ened to conscious life once more, was waylaid by 
a little figure clad in Quaker-like brown, and 
whose white arms had caught and held him be- 
fore he could reach the stairs. 

‘Will he live? Is the danger over ?’’ 

The doctor, a tall man, with the eyes of a 
raven and a clear-cut, decisive face, stared at his 
questioner with curiosity, not unmingled, with 
pity. 

vag | a possible,”’ he returned, ‘* just possible. 
But the odds are always against a man whose life 
is a burden to him, as seems to be the case with 
my patient.’ 

He paused, and, for a moment occupied him- 
self by looking at hi watch; then, as if break- 
ing through professional reserve, stepped closer 
to Dorothy and spoke in an undertone of sup- 
pressed excitement. 

‘* [—have thought you ought to know (though, 
perhaps, I am overstepping my duty), but it 
seems to me right to tell you that a woman holds 
Mr. Latimer’s life in her hands. All through 
his hours of unconsciousness, night and day, 
his one cry has been for that woman, whom he 
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loves passionately, but hopelessly. It is very 
hopelessness that retards his recovery, Miss 
Jewel. Would it interest you—would you care 
to hear the name which has never left his lips ?”’ 

‘“No, no!’ cried Dorothy, almost fiercely, be- 
hind hands that were raised to cover her hot 
blushes. ‘‘ Don’t tell it to me. I—I—know 
it already. Oh, Dr. Wilson, if he should die I 
should be almost a murderess !’’ 

Her fingers trembled as they detached a scar- 
let dahlia from her belt, and crushed it into the 
physician’s hand. 

‘* Please take this to him, as my ambassador,”’ 
she urged, ‘‘ and tell him that Dorothy sent it. 
Dorothy Jewel. You will not refuse ?”’ 

Her purple eyes, wistful and pleading, were 
like violets wet with dew. Coquette on the sur- 
face, there was no doubt of her sincerity now. 

Dr. Wilson took the flower, but the next mo- 
ment returned it with courteous insistency. 

‘*T think,’ he argued, kindly but firmly, 
‘that you had better be a little slow in this 
matter. You are, at the present moment, actu- 
ated largely by impulse, and stand on very de- 
batable ground, my dear Miss Jewel.’’ 


The next day opened damp and chilly. Little 
clouds of mist veiled the hill-tops, and from the 
feathery branches of the pine trees hung crystal 
tears that toward noon changed to opal, and 
later, as the sun flashed upon them, to dia- 
monds. Miss Darlington, lonely without the 
Dean brothers, who, with Harry Sinclair, had 
returned to the city, announced that the time for 
home-going had arrived, and had sought refuge 
from ennui in a morning of careful preparations 
for departure. Dorothy, restless and miserable, 
had spent the dragging hours between the bed- 
room and the long hall, through which she wan- 
dered like a ghost, hoping to obtain some news 
of Latimer through Mrs. Roberts. But the hotel 
might have been a deserted castle, for not a 
sound disturbed the stillness but the chatter of a 
mocking-bird, as he swung in his cage on the 
back porch, 

It was just four o’clock in the afternoon when 
Miss Jewell, having spent an hour of intolerable 
irresolution among the pines, returned to the 
house filled with a decision that frightened her 
by its intensity. Alone, in the solitude of the 
woods, she had measured her love for Latimer, 
warring against the truth, vet hugging it to her 
heart, and finding new pleasure in a new self. 
Caressingly she had passed her soft white hands 
over the little clusters of ferns that encircled her 
mossy throne, and drawing them closer, leaned 
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down, half shyly, to kiss them. How tender 
she could be, and all her life long she had called 
herself a flirt, a girl without any depth of feel- 
ing. 


iad 


Rudolf! Rudolf! I must save you !’’ came 


: then, filled with 
this sudden resolve, she had sprung to her feet, 


from her parted lips, as a sigh 


and turned homeward, the light from the set- 
ting sun deepening the blushes on her cheeks, 
and adding new lustre to her tear-dimmed eyes. 

As she neared the hotel she perceived some- 
thing white, fluttering like a handkerchief, be- 
tween the lilac bushes at the gate. It was Mrs. 
Roberts’s apron, and Mrs. Roberts herself stood 
just outside the fence, where the garden path 
widened into the road. She was staring to right 
and left with anxious eves. 

‘“Have you seen him ? 
Latimer ¢ 


Have you met Mr. 
”? screamed she, too impatient to await 
Dorothy’s nearer approach, and throwing a me- 
tallic voice between two red hands raised trum- 
pet-like to her mouth. ‘‘ For mercy’s sakes, Miss 
Jewel, do you know where he is ?”’ 

There was a moment of silence, during which 
Dorothy paused, as if transfixed to the spot; a 
white-faced little figure, with sudden conviction 
at its heart. Then hurrying forward, she cried : 

‘* Mr. I have not seen him. How 
could 1? Surely he is too weak to leave the 
house.’”’ 

‘I don’t 
woman, 


Latimer ? 


I can’t tell,’’ answered the 
fumbling with nervous fingers at 
apron strings. 


know. 
her 
‘*This morning he insisted on 
dressing himself, saying that a breath of air would 
do him good. After dinner I left him on the 
veranda, where the sun was warm, and ran in to 
help Molly with the apple-paring. Only ten 
minutes ago, I stole out to see if he wanted his 
beef tea, and found him gone. His 
empty. I have searched the house.’’ 

‘“Oh !’ repeated Dorothy, ‘‘ he cannot have 
gone far. Why, he was too feeble to walk fur- 
ther than the 
horrible remembrance of Latimer’s talk about 
suicide thrusting itself upon her, and conviction 


room is 


gate. She stopped speaking, a 


as to his whereabouts gaining ground with vivid 
intensity. The unhappy condition of his mind, 
almost unbalanced by hopeless love for her and 
utter weariness of himself, the fascination which 
she knew the bottomless lake to possess for him ; 
all evidence pointed to the Indian’s Head as the 
one spot which, in his present mood, he might 
be tempted to seek. 

Already the setting sun crimsoning 
the West with unearthly and gorgeous color. 
Even the lake, a peaceful sheet of water, caught 


was 
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and returned the fierce glow, and, as in a pool of 
blood, mirrored the branches of the pine trees 
growing about its margin. 

The expression of indecision had faded from 
Miss Jewel’s manner, to be replaced by a sudden 
bracing of the shoulders, as she nodded a short 
to Mrs. Roberts. 

‘* Please do not hinder me,’’ she begged, an- 
ticipating the torrent of inquiry that fell from the 
landlady’s lips. ‘‘I have idea where Mr. 
There is only one spot where 


é Good-by sg 


an 
Latimer may 
he would be 
to find 
woods . 


likely to go, and lam going there 
No, he is not in the pine 
just come from there. Some one 
lift toward the Indian’s Head.’’ 
beat the like the 
windmill as she poured forth her 
expostulations a shrill key. 

‘The Indian’s Head! Impossible! What 
would take him to that outlandish spot. And 
him cat! My dear Miss Jewell, 
you ll surely never start out on such a wild-goose 
chase alone ind at this time o’ day. Miss 
Jewell! Wait! Dll call one of the men! For 
merey’s sak ’s half-way across the big 


him 

I have 

has given hi 
Mrs. Roberts’s 


spokes of a 


no 5 


hands air 


as weak s a 


sh 
medder now ! 

It was ti No white-winged yacht ever 
speeds before the wind more swiftly than did 
Dorothy Jew her errand of love, as, 
gathering up her impeding skirts, she took a 
short cut to the main road through the long 
from whose lush-grass the sober-eyed 
cattle raised their sleepy heads to stare after her, 
with a low ‘‘ Moo-oo0’’ of surprise. 

On she sped, 
undaunted by 


On 
meadow, 


pausing only for breath, and 
impediment of fence or bogland, 
her eyes fixed on the far-distant spire of Red- 
wood Chureh, which, with its surrounding vil- 
behind her ere she could see the 
i good mile beyond. 


lage, must li 

Indian’s Hea 
At a fork 

ney’s end, she 


the roads, half way to her jour- 
met John Green, a farmer from 
Dinsmere, driving a light spring wagon and going 
at an easy gait toward home. Surprise at this 
unexpected encounter with one of the ‘ 
boarders,’’ 


summer- 
and perplexity caused by her dishev- 
elled appearance set his mouth agape and slack- 
ened his grasp on the rein. The horse stopped. 
“Oh, Mr. Green !’’ came gaspingly from Doro- 
thy’s parched lips, ‘‘ have you met Mr. Latimer? 
Do you know anything about him ?”’ 
The farmer scratched his head 
with a meditative finger. ‘‘ Do you mean him 
k down at the hotel? Wears a red 


‘¢ Latimer 


that’s been si 
cap, eh?’ 
“Tee, yeu” 
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‘‘Why, sure,’’ with broadening grin. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I pick him up this afternoon about three o’ clock ? 
He was lying under the big oak, a rod or so from 
the hotel, and as I drove by he hollered to me. 
beyond Redwood ” asks he. " Well, 
yes,’ says I, ‘a bit further.’ At that he tries to 
climb into the wagon, but the man was that 
weak he had to be helped, and his face was 
white as death. Well, he sat there, ’long side of 
me and never opened his mouth, till we come to 
Indian’s Head medder, when he catches his 
breath like a child sobbin’. ‘Here I get off,’ 
says he, and down he scrambles.”’ 

Mr. Green was talking to the wind, for Miss 
Jewel, palpitating with impatience, had barely 
caught his last words ere she again took wing, 
stopping just long enough to fasten the laces 
of her tan shoes and to glance at her watch, 
a tiny affair ablaze with diamonds of a strange, 
pink hue. 

‘*Three hours since he left Dinsmere !’’ cried 
‘Oh, God ! can I reach him in time ?”’ 

Already the western sky had turned to dull 
bronze, but jagged of orange-colored 
flame pierced the dark clouds that ushered in the 
coming night. A wild, uncultivated belt of coun- 
try followed the circle of the horizon. Patches 
of bogland from whose brown bosom shot up 
clusters of fir and pine trees, while here and there 
a grim skeleton of maple or oak stretched heav- 
enward its naked branches, as if voicing the 
spirit of despairing desolation. 

No human habitation now lay between Miss 
Jewel and a prairie-like meadow, in whose cen- 
tre volcanic action had thrown up that massive 
rock known as the Indian’s Head. A strange, 
uncanny spot it was, and regarded with supersti- 
tious horror by those who passed it after dusk, 
when a full moon had turned the sharp proffle of 
the rocky face into a black cameo, and the’bats, 


“{ roin’ 


she. 


swords 


which assembled there in numbers, made night 
hideous by the flapping of their wings 

Just where the chin met the earth, lay a pool 
of inky blackness, which was believed to be bot- 
tomless and whose waters were said to exhale a 
subtle poison. 

Dorothy’s gaze, fixed on the bold outline of 
the Indian’s Head, pictured to herself with 
ever increasing horror the tragedy which even 
now might be within its keeping, and it seemed 
to her that the lips, closed in a silence that not 
even eternity might break, wore the stern expres- 
sion of one who guards a secret well. 

A sudden gust of wind, harbinger of night, 


LATIMER’ 


S FOLLY. 


swept the uncut grass like a scythe, and stirred 
the feathery branches of two evergreens which 
crested the summit of the rock, as, shivering a 
little, Dorothy climbed over her last impedi- 
ment, a fence, and pushed her way through the 
meadow toward the Indian’s profile with beating 
heart. <A pitiful little figure she was, with hat 
awry and the torn frills of her lace petticoat 
showing the utter shipwreck of fashion. 

As she strained her eves in search for Latimer, 
something red, like a corn-poppy, showed viv- 
idly against the lichens that carpeted the summit 
of the bowlder. A scarlet cap ! 

The girl’s heart stopped beating, then leaped 
to her throat, as she detected Latimer, stretched 
at full length upon the moss, face downward, 
his chin overhanging the precipice, and his gaze 
directed upon the pool. He did not stir at her 
approach, nor did her footsteps through the long 
grass disturb his reverie. Only a few feet di- 
vided them, as she stood near the margin of the 
water, with face upturned to his, but unable to 
speak. 

But soft ! from the distance came a bird-call, 
clear and sweet, like a note from heaven. Lati- 
mer turned slightly, and his glance, sweeping 
the in of the unseen minstrel, 
rested upon a pair of violet eyes, tear-dimmed, 
and full of love for him. 

** Dorothy !’’ fell from his lips—‘‘ Dorothy !’ 

It was a mere whisper, almost inarticulate, 
yet she heard it ; and extended a pair of plead- 
ing arms, that would fain have reached about 
his neck and drawn him to her. 


scene search 


Then, trem- 
bling from utter weariness, she swayed to and 
fro, catching blindly at the air and sobbing out 
his name, as the long grass parted to embrace her. 
reverently kissing her 
hands, but never her lips, for lack of courage. 
‘Oh, Dorothy !’ he cried, ‘‘ what led you to 
seek me out? Was it love, or only pity? Dor- 
othy, in merey’s name, do not kill me by sus- 


pense ! One word !”’ 


He bent over her, 


Then her eyes, seeking his, drew from his very 
soul the kiss he had not dared to offer, 
whispered : 

‘* How could you make me suffer so? 
dolf, if you must die, take me with you.”’ 

At this the night shadows were parted by a 
laugh, so clear, so joyous, that Latimer himself 
was startled by the music of his own voice. 

‘Die? Die? No, indeed. With heaven at 
my side, why should I?’ 


as she 


Ru- 
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A GERMAN WAR-DOG’S OUTFIT. 


CANINE WARRIORS. 


THE USE OF DOGS 


THE idea of utilizing man’s most faithful com- 
panion, the dog, for military purposes, is no nov- 
elty. In the days of antiquity dogs fought by 
their masters’ side, guarded the camps, watched 
Ac- 
cording to tradition, Alyattes, King of Lydia, 


at the outposts, and acted as messengers. 


employed huge dogs when warring against the 
Armenians, the animals being highly fed to in- 
crease their natural ferocity. lian writes that 
the Magnesians, ‘in their battles with the Ephe- 
sians, fought in three divisions—the first con- 
sisted of strong dogs, the second of slaves, and 
the third of the Magnesians themselves. Fur- 
ther, according to Valerious Maximus, Cyrus 
kept a large number of dogs of war, while Strabo 
relates that the 
Gauls imported 
huge from 
Britain for the same 
purpose. When 
Marius defeated the 
Cimbri, also, wom- 





ce gS 


en and dogs were 
amongst the brav- 
est defenders of the 
race. The Romans 
evidently borrowed 
the practice from 
their barbarian ene- 
mies, with the ad- 
dition of protecting 
their dogs by armor. 
There is a bronze 


ON 


DOG CARRYING DISPATCHES TO 


THE BATTLEFIELD. 


relief in the Naples Museum depicting an armor- 
clad dog defending a Roman outpost against the 
Barbarians. 


Dogs were not so frequently employed to carry 
messages in the olden days. 
tory relates that Pelopidas, when his birthplace, 
Thebes, was besieged, came to the help of the 
city with 


Nevertheless, his- 


twelve companions and a pack of 
hounds, and informed the defenders of his arrival 
by means of the dogs. The message was hidden 
in a piece of meat, and as soon as the dogs had 
bolted their food they were sent into the city, 
where the Thebans killed the animals, and cut 
them open to find the scrap of paper. By this 
expedient Pelopidas and his companions gained 
admittance. 

Even in the Middle Ages the dog defended his 
master in the fight, although his chief duty was 
to guard the camp againsta surprise. The Scotch 


AN INFANTRY OUTPOST. 
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bloodhound was especially valuable at this pe- 
riod. Thus, when Henry VIII. declared war 
against Francis |. of France, he sent over eight 
hundred of these dogs with the English troops to 
help his ally, Emperor Charles V. The dogs 
belonging to the opposing armies often fought 
against cach other in battle, and at the 
of Valence Charles V. was so delighted with the 


slege 


canine warriors that he held them up as models 
to his soldiers. Toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century dogs were used for the national 
and Croatia. 
attached to the furthest outposts in order to give 
warning of the frequent Turkish raids. 

times, the French 
the first to realize the military value of the dog 


defence in Dalmatia They were 


Coming to our own were 
when fighting against the Kabyles in Tunis and 
Algeria. Next the followed suit in 
the last Eastern war, and then the Austrians, 


who consider the dog of the greatest use in 


ae. B : 
Russians 


discovering an ambuseade. The Dutch employ 
in Acheen, 
as a dog will give immediate warning of any 
in the jungle. In Tonquin the 


French find dogs invaluable to prevent a sur- 


the animals for the same purpose 


foe concealed 
prise from the natives, for without such warn- 
ing many solitary sentries and even small de- 
tachments have fallen victims to the hidden 
foe. Even in Switz- 
erland large dogs 
are kept at Fort 
Fondo del Bosco, 
defending the St. 
Gothard Pass 
Airolo, 
the purpose of ac- 
companying sen- 


above for 


tries to outlying 
The 
are especially use- 
ful for 


cation in mount- 


posts. dogs 


communi- 
ainous regions, as 


the 
smugglers 


Pyrenean 
have 
long found out. 
For many years 
past experiments 
have been made 
frequently in var- 
ious European 
countries to test 
the training of dogs 
for different 
ices in the field— 
such as keeping 
Vol. XLII., No. 1—5. 


SeCTV- 


SCOUTING IN. THE 


MOUNTAINS OF 


“ARRIORS. 


PRAINING fO LIE DOWN AT COMMAND, 


watch, giving warning of ambuscades, carrying 
messages, and hn conveying ammunition dur- 
rmany, France, Austria, Russia 
and Italy, with Bosnia and the Herzegovina, are 
so well satisfied \ 


ing a battle. = G 


th the result as to permanently 
adopt the use of such canine helpers. Sheep-dogs, 
especially the and short-haired 
sporting dogs, ppear most suitable, whilst the 
The Ger- 
Pomeranians, which learn 


Seotch breed, 


French also use poodles and terriers. 
mans like the grey 


their work rapidly, and are enormously 


strong ; 


Scotch ¢ 


hile the Austrians incline to the 

where many of the points 
required a war-dog are almost heredi- 
tary. Altogether the animals are easily 
trained f 
telligenc: 


capacity 


their duties, owing to their in- 

scent, and remarkable 

finding their way about, to 
say nothing of 
their perseverance, 
fidelity and attach- 
ment, not only to 
their special mas- 
ter, but to a whole 
regmment. 

The trainer 
teaches the dog to 
recognize the uni- 
form of all proba- 
ble opponents and 
to warn his master 
of an approaching 
danger by point- 
ing—never by 


keen 


barking, except in 
dire necessity. 
This is one of the 


BOSNIA. most important 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIER WITIL HIS WAR-DOGS, 


and difficult lessons. A noisy bark would alarm 
foe as well as friend, and it is no easy task to per- 
suade a spirited animal to check the natural im- 
pulse to bark and to give warning quietly instead. 
Eventually, however, the dog learns to utter a 
peculiar low growl when he perceives an enemy 
or hears any doubtful noise. No human 
is so keen to note a sound as a dog, which 


ear 


will recognize a footfall when his master has 
not the slightest idea of anyone being near. 
in train- 
ing dogs—Lieutenant Jupin in France, and the 
animal painter, Jean Bungartz, in Austro-Hun- 
gary ; 


Two men are especially successful 


while in Germany the best trainers are 
taken from the Jiiger battalions, and in Italy 
from the Bersaglieri. Dogs of a dark color are 
preferred, because they are less visible to the en- 
emy. The training is pursued on the gen- 
eral principle that the dog would be treated 
very cruelly by an enemy, so that the 
creature is taught to creep round the foe 
unnoticed, and to give distinct warn- 

ing of a hostile approach 

without itself 

into notice. For in- 

in the 

German training 


bringing 
stance, 


process some of 
the soldiers put 
French and 
Russian uni- 
forms to repre- 
sent the enemy. 
The pseudo 
French and Rus- 


on 


AIDING THE AMBULANCE 


WARRIORS. 


sian then do all in their power to arouse the 
dogs’ dislike by beating and ill-treating the ani- 
mals, and shouting loudly at them in the two 
hostile languages. When the dogs’ temper is 
thoroughly excited against their fictitious adver- 
saries, the German soldiers come to the front to 
pet and caress the angry animals and reward 
them with meat, or some other canine delicacy— 
a sure road to their favor. Thus the distinction 
is speedily learnt. In time of peace or on the 
march the dogs are simply kept coupled on the 
leash, but when on defensive service in a badly- 
protected district, or at isolated posts, their du- 
ties are most important. Should any. suspicious 
individual approach the post, the dog at once 
warns the soldiers without the enemy’s knowl- 
edge, showing by its attitude or the tone of its 
growl whether the danger is imminent or no. 
The dog is also taught to carry written messages 
between the outposts and the camp. It wears a 
light iron collar with the number of its regiment, 
and asmall pouch attached to carry dispatches. 
seing sent off with a whispered word, the dog 
can steal along and summon relief to the front 
without the enemy perceiving that any notice 
has been taken of their approach. The chief 
trouble in this branch of the dog’s duty is to 
make him go straight from point to point. The 
animal is naturally inclined to dawdle on the 
way, and to be wiled out of the direct road by 
various tempting distractions. For this reason 
the dogs work best by night as letter-carriers, 
especially as their peculiar equipment of collar 
and pouch make them rather conspicuous in 
daylight. 


However, their speed generally saves 
them from capture, besides some of the animals 


being 
think 


so large and fierce that any one would 

twice about stopping them with hostile in- 
tentions when there was no 
M. Pasteur within reach as 
security for their bites. 

In scouting operations 
special pre- 
cautions are 
needed with 
the dogs, as 
the nature of 

the country makes 
their task more dif- 
ficult. At the word of 
command the dogs 
must scour the neigh- 
borhood, and_ bring 
their power of scent into requisi- 
tion. Sporting dogs and kindred 


CORPS. breeds are specially suited to this 
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work, but there is always the danger that their 
sporting instincts may tempt them away from 
their military duties. Indeed, when the ani- 
mals are let loose in a thickly-wooded country 
or a district full of game, the best training fails 
to keep a dog from going hunting on his own 
account, and utterly refusing to obey orders. 
Again, the dogs are most useful in keeping up 
communication between the outposts and the ad- 
vanced sentinels, as they have the advantage 
over orderlies in being less affected by the con- 
dition of the country and being able to travel 
quicker at night. 

During the French military operations at 
Tours in 1890, competitions were instituted be- 
tween racing dogs, 
carrier pigeons, 
horsemen, bicy- 
clists and tricyclists. 
The pigeons com- 
pleted a given dis- 
tance in the short- 
est time—5 min. 50 
sec.; the riders took 
7 min. 57 sec., the 
dogs 8 min. 8 sec., 
the bicyclists 9 min. 
15 sec., and the tri- 
cyclists 10 min, 40 
On 
occasion experi- 
ments 


sec. the same 


were made 
with dogs carrying 
ammunition. It 
found that a 
mountain or 


was 
large 
sheep-cdog would 
earry 500 
with the Lebel rifle to the front with the great- 
est rapidity. Against this advan- 
tage must be set the fact that dogs as well as 
men are likely to be hit in the line of fire, and 
that a dog which has once been wounded can 
never be broken of its dread of returning under 
fire. In the first instance it is difficult enough 
to accustom the animals to the sound of fire- 
arms or cannon. At the beginning of their 
training the fiercest dogs will either bolt alto- 
gether, or crouch in abject terror at the slightest 
discharge, unable to attend to any orders. Still, 
even here, use and kindly persuasion will event- 
ually make the dogs indifferent to the loudest 
firing. 


charges 


and 


ase 


Once the fear is overcome the dog will 


stick to his post more firmly and unconcernedly 
than many a young soldier in his first year of 
service. 


WARRIORS. 


GERMAN WAR-DOGS ON 
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Another duty has been suggested for the dog 
in war-time—a share in the ambulance service. 
During and after the battle the dog might scour 
the field looking for the wounded and summon- 
ing help quickly. It would carry round its neck 
a flask containing a refreshing drink, and as 
as it found a wounded man the animal 
would stand by him and bark until some of the 
After all, 
this is only a different version of what the fa- 
mous St. Bernard dogs have been doing from 
time when 
travelers on the P: 


soon 


ambulance corps came to the rescue. 


immemorial! succoring worn - out 
So that the ambulance 
work is perhaps the easiest lesson the dog learns, 
and it has heen brought toa very perfect condition 
by the Russian Jiiger regiments. Wolf - hounds 


and sheep-dogs are best for 


iss. 


this service, being especially 
valuable in rocky and 
wooded districts, where a 

wounded man lying 

amongst underwood 

or stones is not 
easily seen by the 
members of the am- 
To 
teach the dogs their 
duty, a difficult 
piece of ground is 


bulance corps. 


chosen, and a num- 
ber of men, repres- 
enting the wounded, 
disperse themselves 
about at the most 
out of the way spots, 
lying face down- 
ward on the earth. 
The dogs are then 
When tn animal finds a wounded 
is taught to put his forefeet on the 
body and stand there barking loudly. An am- 
bulance-cart is stationed at some distance, and 


THE MARCH, 


sent in search. 
man he 


directly a dog gives tongue a relief party start 
in the direction of the sound, the dog being 
trained to continue barking until the 
If the wounded man is only 
slightly hurt he finds ample material in the dog’s 
ambulance pouch for a temporary dressing of 
wounds whilst waiting for the ambulance bearers 
or a doctor, and can further gather strength from 
the soup or brandy in the flask round his canine 
deliverer’s As the ambulance 
bearers have carried away the wounded, the dog 
starts off anew to seek another subject of relief. 
If necessary, he is harnessed into a little hand- 
cart to draw the wounded to the field hospital, or 


bearers 
reach the spot. 


neck soon as 
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TRAINING DOGS FOR THE ITALIAN ARMY. 


to carry stretchers and provisions about the bat- 
tle-field. 
ingly heavy weight, as all travelers on the Conti- 
nent well 


In this way dogs can drag a surpris- 


know. A dog trotting gayly along, 
attached to a cart containing three good-sized 
men, is no uncommon sight in a Belgian town ; 
so one of these powerful war-dogs is quite equal 
to dragging a couple of wounded from the field. 


THE 


STORM. 


Hitherto all experiments 
with dogs for army use have 
produced most satisfactory 
results, but opinions still 
differ as to the best breed 
for the purpose. In Germany 
the Jiiger battalions, whose 
training especially fits them for 
the duty, are commissioned to 
study this point as well as to 
train the animals. The ques- 
tion is all the more important 
as such dogs can neither be 
obtained nor trained in a few 
days’ time. A 
trainer is needed, 
mal’s education 
when it is from six to eight 
months’ old. Even then it will 
be six or eight months before 
the dog has learnt its lesson, 
and still longer before it is per- 

During this year’s army manceu- 
vres alike in Germany, France and Italy, war- 
dogs have been freely used, and do justice to their 
excellent training. 


most careful 
and the ani- 
must begin 


fectly trained. 


In fact, the canine company 
promises to become as necessary in campaigning as 
the balloon and cyclist corps, telephonic commun- 
ication, and the latest innovation in the commis- 
sariat and sanitary departments of war-material. 
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By GENEVIEVI 


THE 


STORM. 


L. BROWNE. 


Tue day was dawning and the sea was. calm— 
Still as a baby cuddled in its sleep ; 


Tender and pale, but oh, so deep—so deep ! 


Singing the sky a low and sorrowing psalm. 
I cannot help but know and love you best 
When the glad gale descends to your heaving breast, 


Lashing your seething spirit to unrest. 


Receive your stormy lover, mighty sea ; 


Nor strive against him and his princely love. 
He comes not to you with a slavish plea, 


But bears you in his arms, below, above, 
Laughing to see your grand soul struggle so, 


And shouts, “* 


She will yield to my passionate arms, I know !” 


And yet you sent him away from your longing breast, 
And lie in the pure white light so still and calm ; 
With a wealth of pain and passion unconfessed, 


Singing the sky a low-voiced, sorrowing psalm. 
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AN ENGLISH 


shall never know in this 
world what it was that 
frightened that mare. 
Who shall explain the 
doings of the equine race ? 
Their sensibilities are an 
unmapped area, their 
foolishness an unfathom- 
able abyss. I myself, who write these lines, 


have known a horse of several years’ unblem- 


ished character fall asleep in the sun, slip a 


foreleg on cobblestones, and recovering the same, 
bolt hysterically as if overpowered by the mere 
discovery that it possessed the usual complement 
of limbs. The very Inare I speak of, ave, and a 
first-class-made hunter she was, with the shoul- 
der of Behemoth, as you might have said had 
you seen her storming up one of our heavy 
plows of a stiff, sloppy autumn afternoon with 
fourteen stone on her back—my dear old father 
never rode less, and he was in the saddle only 
a fortnight died — that mare, 
I say, has stood with me, times out of mind, 
with her head over the parapet of the smaller 
railway bridge and snuffed the smoke of an en- 
gine that passed panting and shrieking under- 
neath her, as if she thoroughly enjoyed it. Per- 
haps she did. Perhaps she had reason in the 
other case too. Having all the love of a Pheid- 
ippides for her and her kind, equini nihil a me 
alienum puto. But to get back to the beginnings 


before he very 


—of myst lf, as it must be in this case—autobiog- 
raphy is its own apology—and of this story. 
Though come of a riding stock on the male side, 
and with an inherited passion for the saddle, I 
was by nature a delicate and nervous child, on 
result of which—that I was educated at home by 
a private tutor, without spending the best years 
of my life in laboriously learning not to learn at 
a public se hool, as did, by their own confession, 
so many of my contemporaries—I have never al- 
together regretted. 

As eldest the house, I the sub- 
ject of a good deal of anxiety. ‘‘It is his heart, 
doctor,”’ dear 
much 


son of was 


mother used to 
uneasiness. | 


my poor Say, 


“that gives us so could 
never bear to——"’ 

‘*The heart,’’ broke in our wiry old provincial 
Galen—I can see him sitting there in his old, 
brown, strapped riding trousers—‘‘the heart, 
madam—I beg your ladyship’s pardon a thou- 


HUNTING 


YARN 
sand times—the heart wants exercise as much as 
any other part of the body.’’ 
To this origi: 


gument 


but not abstrusely scientific ar- 
struck my mother a good deal) I 
y first pony. 


(whiel 
believe I owed From this to an 
m one or other of my father’s 


} 


hunters was a natural 


occasional mount 
promotion. It is a singu- 
some will verify from their indi- 
that I deliberately underwent 
torments—spiritual, not bod- 


lar fact, which 
vidual experiet 
quite indescril 
ily—in the process. 

In truth I was keen enough. A passion for 
the stables, f rseflesh, for the kind of gla- 
mour that p les the dullest country when 
back of the animal 
«ks thought ‘‘the glory of 
+ wealth,’ possessed me from 
surteen Lam sure I had all the 
‘* Nim- 
Assheton Smith and 
All the 
inds and venerie that could be 
s | knew. Nothing, in faet, in- 
learning to ride but an unfortu- 
want of *‘nerve,’’? which kindly coachmen 
grooms hinted 


viewed from heaving 
the old Gre 
proud luxu 


childhood. 


literature of sy 


which 


ts golden age, Surtees 
rod,’’ at my fingers’ 
Dick Christiar 
theory of seat 
learnt from by 
terfered with 1 


ends. 


d no secrets from me. 


nate 
and respectfu behind 
one disappointed parent. 
is are born brave, some achieve 
have it thrust upon them. This 
something like it, was mine on the 
en Boadieea bolted with nre down 
of Frvers-Ashby, and created an 
ty history which is still a pre- 


eticent 
my back to at least 
Well, some of 1 
bravery and s 
latter case, o1 
eventful day w 
the High Street 
incident in co 
cious traditior mone the shop-door gossips of the 
place, and will in another century of conservative 
iteration develop belike into as splendid a myth 
as any enshrined in Homer. 
Before that 
onymity, recor 


time let me, under the veil of an- 

the ‘‘historie germ’ of an epi- 
sode which, | ver it may tell or read now, was 
a five-act trag condensed, at the time. 

The old-fashioned town, Fryers-Ashby, respect- 
able for its historic 
‘¢stocks,’’ w 
row 


flavor and well - preserved 
picturesque congeries of nar- 
rudely floored with 
| darkened by the beetling brows 
ely old black and white dwelling- 


and crooked 
cobblestones. 


streets 


of many a h 
house, and o outskirts, here and there inter- 
spersed with tracts of high, well-coped and moss- 
grown wall, some half-dozen of those long com- 


fortable fronts of the type every Englishman 
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loves, the genuine ‘‘ well-gardened’’ country- 
town homestead. 

I saw little of these beauties that dismal No- 
vember morning when our oldest stableman 
drove me into Fryers-Ashby by an unusually cir- 
cuitous route—for the ‘‘ High Street ’’ was ‘‘ up,”’ 
and in fact all over the place, the result of a 
cent sanitary scare—on an early visit—of 
cheerful destinations !—to the local dentist. 

It was, in truth, for all the mild drizzle, fine 
enough for hunting purposes—one of those dull, 
undelusive that ripen into a good 
‘*working’’ day ; but Ffalby Ollyatt’s, our near- 
est pack, was not out; in fact, my father, on 
some municipal business intent, was to ride over 
on Boadicea about twelve and drive home, to 
give me the pleasure of an hour on the mare’s 
back before luncheon, a meal which for a variety 
of reasons never took place at all. 


re- 
all 


forenoons 


This, the ride that is, was, even as a reward for 
the martyrdom of denistry, more than I de- 
served, having but two days before, in the pre- 
sence of my father, who was trying a new hack, 
disgraced myself and annoyed both him and the 
mare by openly ‘‘ pulling’’ the latter at a small 
fence which she could have cleared standing. 

Nevertheless, it was a moment of deep and un- 
alloyed delight when, followed by the elderly 
‘* Zeb,’’ whose deep mistrust of my riding capac- 
ities induced him to follow me, with the horserug 
on his arm, out of the stable yard of the old 
‘‘Falcon’’ Inn, where so many a blown hunter 
has been refreshed by a pail of ‘‘ half and half,”’ 
I rode out into the aforesaid market-place, booted 
and spurred, and, truth to tell, with a lurking 
sense of not being ‘‘ the real thing,’’ but a fraud- 
ulent imitation thereof. 

The jingling bell in the Guildhall turret was 
clanging out the hour of noon as I turned the 
mare’s head homeward. 

It was at that very instant, when I had scarcely 
had time to settle myself in the saddle, sort the 
reins according to my methodic fashion and pull 
down the curb, that it happened. 

The place was full of groups of farmers and 
market women, loafing rustics and street boys ; 


close by a flock of sheep were passing. Some say 
it was the sheep-dog (an ill-bred lurching brute, 


I remember ) ; some, a stick thrown at him by his 
owner ; some, with more probability, a stone 
missile aimed by one boy at another that 
bounded from the roadway and struck Boadicea 
sharply on the withers, or foreleg. So much for 
conjecture. The fact is that she threw up her 
head, spun round like a teetotum, and before I 
knew anything had disturbed her mind, was off 
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in a wild scared gallop across the open space be- 
fore us, with the said sheep-dog and two or three 
other curs shrieking at her heels as if to complete 
the rout. 

The ancient Zebulon was the first to see what 
had happened. The old man tore along the 
pavement as he never ran before or since, but 
for a few yards. Then, catching his feet in the 
horserug, he fell, with a sprained ankle, in the 
gutter, yelling to me, ‘‘ Sit down and ride ’er or 
you’ re A frantic chorus of alarmed and 
excited bystanders drowned the rest of his ad- 
monition, 

That all this happened in the market square 
was a drawback in one way, since it allowed the 
mare to get up steam, for at the first shout and 
the sound of horsehoofs on the stones the scat- 
tered groups parted to right and left, leaving us 
a practicable ‘‘ corso,’’ but for a few misguided 
sheep which went down before us, the contact 
with their awkward bodies driving Boadicea yet 
wilder with fright. On the other hand, it gave 
me something like a hold of her before reaching 
our first fence. I have said that she bolted in the 
direction of the High Street, and that the High 
Street was ‘‘up.’’ It was a chaos of obstructions. 
Locomotion of the slowest was barely possible to 
a careful individual. Locomotion ata rapid rate 
to a man and horse was obvious death and de- 
struction in something less than aminute. That 
the whole scene could not last much longer than 
that—nor so long as the reader will 
ruse this column—was quite certain. Nor did it. 

The ‘‘ first fence’? was more than a fence ; it 
was, at least to my terrified glance, a substantial 
barricade ; in fact, a good-sized beam erected on 
crossed posts, and covered with sacking, was 
stretched across the roadway, flanked with a few 
loose paving-stones, odd baulks of timber, and 
workmen’s tools and clothes. Nothing very 
formidable, you may say, but for the chaos and 
night beyond it. I had never ridden at the 
simplest jump without ‘‘craning.’’ But the sud- 
den intensity of this real danger so far drove 
into my senses the recumbent groom's advice 
that I believe I rode all that I knew. 

As to holding the mare, I had no time even 
to think of trying it. Had the obstacle been 
a brick wall, or a plate-glass shop front, she would, 
in her insensate panic, have gone headlong into 
it. As it was merely a low piece of timber, she 
simply flew it, from instinct, grazing the cross- 
posts and scattering minor objects to left and 
right. As we landed in the watery clay of the 
roadway I saw what was hefore me. 

Will the reader kindly imagine one’s feel- 


take to pe- 
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ings? Immediately in front was a deep drain 
cut across the street, with a stack of four-inch 
pipes ready to be laid ; on the further side, ten 
yards beyond, was the open wagon that had 
brought them, drawn up as if to barracade the 
passage, and flanked with more paving stones, 
and beyond that I knew there was bound to be 
another barrier like that we had just got over. 
That was all one had time to see, as the scared 
navvies fled like Russian gunners the 
Light Brigade. Two, however, at work 
in the drain, and a score of bystanders, with the 
fatuity usually exhibited on such occasions, 
shrieked at them to ‘‘ get out.’’ A more sensi- 
ble ganger on the spot simply bade them ‘lie 
low and look alive,’’ which they accordingly 
did, making the best defense possible with pick- 
axes against the shower of pipes sent crashing 
down on them from the heels of Boadicea. It 
was as awkward a leap as possible, just at a 
curve of the street, and as she landed, all any- 
how, in deep mud, among the rubbish beyond, 
and close to the narrow pavement, I made sure 
the end was come. But it wasn’t, and though 
you could just feel her head, there was no stop- 
ping her. Everything she touched flew this 
way or that like things bewitched and of no 
weight ; and just when I made sure of her 
rolling on me with a broken back, she came 
round a point or two with a fearful effort, sent a 
shower of cobble-stones into the nearest windows, 
and tore wildly ahead, straight for—that at which 
few of us have ever found it necessary to ride—a 
long wagon some five feet high and half full of 
iron piping. In the couple of strides allowed us 
her gallop had steadied. It was no longer a mere 
blind rush. I was well down in the saddle and 
had some hold of her. By the most frantic of 
efforts 1 might perhaps have pulled her to one 


before 
were 


5 


side enough to risk the passage between the ends 
of this formidable barricade, the slippery pave- 
ment and the wall. But—(great heavens !)—at 
what a risk, even if there had been no danger 
beyond! Men conversant with riding accidents 
know what self-preservative virtue lies in keep- 
ing straight, and how much the simpler forms of 
destruction (where safety seems past praying for) 
are to be preferred to the more complicated. 

But of the whole nightmare escapade this was 
the most blankly terrifying moment. Inaction, 
vacillation, would simply be death, quick as the 
fall of a guillotine. 

I need hardly say that by this time the whole 
street was alive, every door and window flew 
wide, and every tongue clamored excited sug- 
gestions and interested expressions of alarm. 


The ‘‘ assistance ’’ of so large and noisy an au- 
lience, while it did nothing to allay the terrors 
of Boadicea, may perhaps, so powerful is the 
sympathy of humanity, have done something for 
her rider. 

I jammed my heels into the mare and drove 
her at the barricade in front of us with a wild 
confidence that she would go through or over 
that or anything. 

One vastly exaggerates the effort involved in a 
horse’s jump. A friend of mine was in Piccadilly 
Circus the other day when a four-in-hand bolted. 
One of the leaders (a well-bred hunter) jumped, 
without encouragement or hesitation, clear over 
a four-wheeled cab—at least, fell, he assured me 
—right across the driver's knees, and but for the 
harness and its companion, who was entangled 
in the ‘ growler’s’’ shafts, would undoubtedly 
have cleared the whole vehicle. 

There is nothing, therefore, very surprising in 
the fact that Boadicea, dropping her haunches 
like a deer, rose straight at that wagon and 
alighted inside it. It was the first pause in her 
wild career, and though it lasted no more than 
twenty seconds, can only bedescribed as agonizing. 
A horse, one knows, can stand quite comfortably 
with all four feet on the top of a beer barrel, but 
one unexercised in that kind of gymnastic will 
find it difficult to balance itself on a pile of pipes 
rolling backwards and forwards in a cart. It 
was at this moment that an elderly sporting 
butcher, who had known both myself and the 
mare from infancy, called out emphatically from 
his shop door to a man on the other side of the 
street : ‘‘ Now stop her, you ’ (the impre- 
cation, though personal in form, merely ex- 
pressed the trying seriousness of the situation ) ; 
but the individual addressed, reflecting probably 
that it was one thing to stop a horse and another 
thing to escalade one dancing in a cart and 
threatening every moment to jump upon him, 
did nothing. 

‘*Then throw a 
she’ll jump it 
the spot at onee 
The * 


or iron wire 


sack over that far rail and 
A prompt individual on 
carried out this second sugges- 
rail’? referred to was a bit of rope 
stretched from iron rods erected in 
the roadway and shutting off the traffic on this 
further side, a nasty obstacle which many a horse 
would fail to see. I knew nothing of this, I need 
hardly say, till afterwards. ‘‘Could I get the 


; 
00. 


tion. 


mare to stand for one second,’? was my only 


thought, ‘‘in this maddening situation, or to 
jump down?” 

But Boadicea, feeling her foothold going among 
foreign bodies of an embarrassing nature, did 
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what every animal of spirit would under the cir- 
cumstances ; she ‘‘ let out’’ in one wild explo- 
sion, kicking half of the side of the cart through 
Breathless from this 
frantic effort she had barely time to fall on all 
fours, and find her balance, before we were touch- 


several plate-glass windows. 


ing the last barrier sideways on—( | tried to pull 
her straight but there was no time). Sideways 
on she took it, off all feet at once, and I heard 
the ring of oneof the iron stanchions as a hind hoof 
sent it spinning on to the pavement ; and then, 
all was over, but for a fearful corner to turn, a 
thing that might well have been fatal alone at the 
pace we were still going. Lord! how I hauled 
at her reins, for op- 
posite us was a blank 
eight-fe vot stone wall, 
and the cobble stones 
had adeadly slime on 
them from the morn- 
ing’s drizzle. 
Twice she bowed 
her head and shoul- 
ders, and the flame 
flashed from under 
her feet to right and 
left as they ‘* 
bled’ like a terrier 
at a fresh run rab- 
bit-hole, on the slip- 
pery kennel 


scrab- 


Twice 
the crowd velled out, 
"and 
the second time a 


**She’s down ! 


hand almost reached 
her bridle. But by 
that instant we had 
turned the angle, 
and Boadicea, recov- 
herself, 
terrified 


ering more 
than ever 
by the experiences condensed into the past 
minute, and by the efforts of the crowd, sprang 
forward again with the bit between her teeth and 
shook off the precincts of Fryers- \shby at racing 


speed. 


The dangers of being run away with in open 


country are not very appalling to the experienced 
horseman. It would have seemed incredible to 
me at that moment that but a few months before 
I had fallen off sheer fright 
(coupled with a slight uncertainty as to  stir- 


rups) at the pace he was going. 


my pony trom 


Boadicea was bolting now at a far more alarm- 


ing rate, but my only feeling was one of tri- 


umphant excitement. Yet it was no small re- 


lief, as the sound country road gave under her 
flying feet, that the scared flight—after some 
mile and a quarter of fair going—subsided to a 
strenuous and determined gallop, and that as we 
breasted a sharp rise I felt her straining head an- 
swer to the helm. 

It was at this point, just before the turn down 
under the trees by Copleston Spinney, that the 
mare pricked up her ears, and mine caught a 
new sound, that which no shire-bred man, woman 
or child has heard for a century gone without 
some stirring of the blood. At first the soft in- 
termittent tinkle as of cups or glasses on a board, 
then the broken chain and ringing cadence of 

distinct metallic notes, last the full 

volleying chorus of two seore of fox 
hounds howling in full ery. 

With no more thought of following 

the road, I steadied Boadicea at the 

gate facing us, and with a snort 

of impatience she sailed over 

into the deep plow beyond. 

The hill was steep and we 

cantered and slithered 

down it, holding her hard 

by the head, and both in 

the very crisis of sus- 

pended excitement, 

for from the crest of 

it, as we rounded the 

spinney, both of us 

saw and heard the pack 

—a waving streak of 

white— heading straight 
away up the grass vale. 

By the time we were 
down on the level, and after one 
breathing canter, the whole field 
were far ahead. One could see 

the black and red dots of a trailing 
flight as they rose and fell 
automatically like the dampers in a piano over 
the farthest 

Then came our hour of triumph. 

Who shall many 
have trod, to deseribe the transports of a ** 


second 
line of fences. 


rush in, where so masters 
good 
run’? 

But to have that run, a ‘‘run of the season,”’ 
nay, of many seasons, for one’s first ! To be well 
feel the 
world, or the finest grass country therein, before 


mounted, and a feather-weight ; to 


g 
one; to choose one’s own line, with the supreme 
new-born rapture of feeling that one can ride it ! 
Oh, respected critics and readers, in this ever- 
more sedentary world, is not that something ? 
To be fast as wax in the saddle, warm set to a 
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untired 
with 


reeking, steed, whose neck is. still 
‘* clothed thunder,’’ to have melted off, 
as it were, in the very fever of motion, all feel- 
ing of ‘‘mounted’’ humanity, and attained the 
intoxicating, birdlike, boatlike sense of floating 
and ** across country ”’ to catch the 
light, of the snafflebar as 
you draw in the long neck, as one draws a strong 
bow, in time for each straight, arrow-like stride 
of a mighty hunter going fresh and strong un- 
der you ! 


tossing 


petulant ‘ worry ”’ 


Thoroughly distracted from her late alarms, 
Boadicea snuffed the battle from afar, and shook 
herself together, as she danced over the first low 
hedges and rattled her heels in mere skittishness 
on the stiff top of a clean white railing, for the 
familiar race. There was no hurry. 

Field by field and fence by fence did we over- 
haul those flying forms of red and black. 

For full five minutes I remember (and 
is a wild joy in this kind of companionship 
going flank by flank to a farmer-looking fellow 
on a tall lashing young chestnut. 
been for 
that 


gether. 


a mile, even by mortal measurement, 
to- 
Together they quickened, reared, rose, 


our two horses strode like clockwork 
fell and steadied again, as brown quickset or vel- 
And 
when, lolling back in the saddle, we dropped at 


low timber straightened across our course. 


a more leisur ly pace into the long pasture below 


Yappingham Manor, it was the mere joy of 


** going” 

hounds are those ?”’ 
‘Lard Sudbery’s,’’ ejaculated my friend with- 

turning his head. And then, having made 


his line for the 


out 
silver streak rapidly broadening 
into view—the sort of brook at which you can 
hardly go too fast—jerked out 
with a stiff shake of the snaffle : 
** Rin urth by Ashby ° 


secon’ fox ny 


to 


Now Frvyers- Ashby was on the 
very Lord 
ountry. It 


outside of Sudbor- 


ough’s ¢ was clear 


they had found their second fox 
about midday, and were run- 
home, that is, from 
their point of but 


the precious mare’s 


ning hom« 
view: from 
mine, and " 
the v finished 
that reflection as Boadicea, swal- 


opposite. | 


the rein I could give 
her, spun headlong at the six- 


lowing all 
teen feet of water, and landed a 
yard on the other side without 
dropping a step. An ejaculation 


there 


It must have 


that inspired me to call out, ‘* Whose 


of approval fro 
he slipped across 
as to send half 
water, and, strok 
inexperienced n 
It is a fact tl 
was once or tw 


shall we say ? 


to have gone ho 
leet rightly n 
in determining t 
came an impel 
For as thi 
ventures in tl 
that my fath 
seen perform I 
had at 
other equesti 


once 


ridden, as he 
ting out into t 
prised to see 

I, on the « 
surprised to s 
of which the 
had had three- 
fairly astonis} 
kept us going 
than time en 
a girth or tw 
most of whi 
place 5 vet 
performance 

The ‘ ruck 
had 


almost 


some 


tailed 


stiff water m« 


by the 
Ihare could not ly 
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the the chestnut as 


lower down with such precision 


nan on 


. hundredweight of turf into the 


ing down the excitement of his 
sunt, drew a little to the rear. 


t the bliss of that long afternoon 


clouded—for a second or two, 
reflection that we, for the 
blameless in the matter, ought 
The difficulty—if I recol- 
bsequent explanation of it—lay 
precise point at which it be- 
moral duty to pull up. 
s spread of our astonishing ad- 
ets, it need hardly be observed 
formed that we had last been 
reus tricks in a railway van, 
the nearest horse, and with 
who volunteered the pursuit, 
On get- 
ountry, they were much sur- 
ng of us, 


ped, to my assistance. 


rary, should have been extremely 


em, or any other living thing 
her then frame of mind, 
jarter’s of a mile start, and she 
That ‘‘ ” had 
one slight check—no more 
to blow off steam and tighten 
over twenty minutes (during 
I had 

vas but 


second fox 


for a 


of 


been racing 


the overture his 
the field, most of whom had 
exercise in the morning, had 


as we splashed through the 


lows of Little Yappingham, and 
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toiled across the tiring ridge and furrow above 
the mill. 

It was near upon one by Kirby clock as a 
scanty dozen pounded up the deep, dark and 
muddy lane by the old village church, and some 
of those declined the awkward little ditch and 
stile which gave the first outlet onto the fallow 
beyond. 

Well, t’were long to tell what steeds gave 
o’er as that hunt swept across the railway and 
down the Wayland valley—where twice in that 
river’s level and winding course hound and 
hunter had to swim for it—what reins were 
tightened in indecision or despair, as line after 
line of fences rose before panting, draggled and 
miry steeds, already stumbling to a fall. The 
string of customers in front were presumably 
second horsemen, but of this we recked nothing, 
only that whenever we landed within sight of 
one or another of that select company, I could 
have told it blindfolded from Boadicea’s willful 
snatches at the bridle. It is a fact that I was 
holding her when she pounced with such ad- 
mired deliberation in and out of the railed em- 
bankment of the great wood over Felton, and if 
for the last bit of open country I let her go—— 

Not more than four or five lived through the 
delirium of that final ten or twelve minutes. 

For the finish came all too soon, on the far 
side of Dewberry Park. We must have come in 
by the corner just below the big wood—but one 
had lost all count of topography—as I remember 
that a purple bedraggled whip, with raised arm 
and half shut eyes, came tearing down out of 
the ragged cover on my left, and gripping his 
jaded horse with hand and heel, flung through a 
rough bull-finch, expressing an intensely profane 
hope that it was the last. 

It might have been had we killed in the park, 
for as Boadicea brushed over that fence, yet un- 
blown, I saw the hounds, a diminished stream, 
like one torn, waving speckled hide, mute but 
for an occasional breathless shriek, scudding not 
fifty ‘yards before us, and fast by some magic 
thread to the straining wisp of dark red that 
sped so arrow-like across the greensward. 

‘‘Does one want to kill the fox?’ humane 
people sometimes ask. Well, it is a strange 
thing, but on such occasions one feels very much 
at one with the hounds, and there is no doubt 
what they want. 

Personally, of that, my first experience, I can 
avow at this date that I believe I felt that I 
could have killed and eaten that particular fox. 

Man is a venatory, but not a logical animal. 
Having undergone an unusual amount of acutely 
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mixed sensations since first mounting Boadicea, 
not a couple of hours before, I had a vague feel- 
ing that the luckless, mischievous brute was 
somehow at the bottom of it all, and that his de- 
struction would be a satisfying revenge for the 
now half-forgotten pangs of a compulsory educa- 
tion in nerve. 

The long row of old gables peeped higher and 
higher over the hill-side as the splendid chase— 
two miles of the most perfect turf in Great 
Britain—cut up by one or two dykes, at which 
there was no time even to look—rolled out be- 
fore us. 

Fox and hounds, one streaming rag of color, 
seemed to shoot away from us on the smoother 
slope. 

It was but a last ‘‘spurt,’’ and as the low rail- 
ing and ha-ha, down which they vanished like 
water, drew near us, the master, with an anxious 
glance round at the rest of us, was already rein- 
ing in. 

Three of us abreast dropped over the fence on 
to a strip of roadway skirting the village green ; 
pulled up haunch to haunch, and an elderly 
huntsman slid expeditiously from the saddle 
while the last scene of all was enacted under the 
nose of the snorting and steaming Boadicea. 
One last slip in landing had done for that gamest 
of quarries. A shriek, a flash of white teeth, a 
jangle of snarls, a tangle of red, black and tan, 
and my first ‘‘run,’’ except for those trophies 
presented by his lordship, and still venerated, 
was already a thing of the past. 

* * 2 X X* ** 

The Squire of Dewberry gave us good brown 
sherry and oatmeal wash, both fully appreciated, 
and a look at the ordnance map, with mile cir- 
cles expanding from the large and verdant ob- 
long representing his patriarchal domain. 

A brief examination of these caused my youth- 
ful hair to wellnigh stand on end, and after a 
short rest we started for home. At doubtful points 
in the route I once or twice trusted to Boadicea’s 
‘finstincts,’’ but at that distance from her stable 
they failed to do more than involve us in a mile 
or so of extra walk, an hour later in gathering 
darkness they served us better, and she broke 
into a home-going trot. 

All excitement but a passion for repose had 
long vanished from her breast, but not from 
mine, as the familiar curve of woodland showed 
against the last yellow streaks in the cloudy sky, 
and the long row of lights winked in and out as 
we rounded the corners of the lime avenue. Ar- 
riving at what stay-at-home people loosely call 
‘the middle of the night,’’ the sound of heavy 
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horsehoofs on the gravel drive brought out a 
whole agonized household, and brought 
to me the widely different emotions in 
they and I had passed that eventful 
noon. 

Explanations—the cardinal fact of our 
having been illustrated by a dazzling quan- 
tity of lanterns—were, I fear, not even de- 
manded. 


home 
which 
after- 


safety 


Dinner, after the necessary wash and change, 
seemed, I remember, an unusually bright and 
welcome reality ; less striking, perhaps, than the 
brief apologue of the coachman, who delayed the 


retiring procession of domestics after family 
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prayers by stepping forward to observe, laconic- 
ally: ‘* The mare, Sir John, is hall right.”’ 


The mare, she sleeps these twenty years back 
in the lower paddock (the bridle she carried that 
day hangs in the hall by his mask and brush); 
you can read her name on the little tombstone, 
but I never can without a sigh for the shortness 
of life allotted to certain friends of man, who carry 
so much of our affection to their early graves. 

Well, well, there are other phenomena besides 
‘things of beauty ’’ (not that Boadicea failed to 
answer that description) that never quite ‘‘ pass 
into nothingness. ”’ 
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IDWAY between the North 
of England and the green 
land of patriots and pota- 
toes there rises from the 
waters of the Irish Sea a 
large and beautiful island, 
which is described by the 
polite as the Kingdom of 

Man. From its topmost pinnacle, which soars 
some 2,054 feet above the utmost wave of high 
water, you may see, if you are fortunate, a 
sight which no other place will afford you ; 
for Man is so situated that the peak of Snae- 
fell commands a view of the adjacent realms 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. Elab- 
oration of detail is not, by any means, a char- 
acteristic of the prospect, even in the finest 
weather—especially as regards Wales. Even in 
Scotland, the nearest, it is 
only with a good glass that you make out the 
houses trees of Southern Galloway. On 


which is much 
and 
most days nothing is to be seen on any side be- 
yond a watery horizon, for even when it is sunny 
there is usually a soft, dry haze in the air. This, 
according to that most fervent of Manxmen, Mr. 
Hall Caine, is due to the old-time enchantments 
of the potent magician Mannanin, who, having 
no mind for promiscuous company, concealed 
his chosen home from passing seafarers in a 
cloud of mist. Such a comparatively tenable 
theory must certainly be accepted in preference 
to the preposterous ascription of the mists to the 
vengeance of a slighted mermaiden, put forward 
by the poet Collins in a footnote to his lines on— 
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By E. RIMBAULT 


DIBDIN,. 


‘Mona, once hid from those who search the main, 


Where thousand elfin shapes abide.”’ 
Manannin is gone hence, and the mists called up 
by his art magic have lost their old power. I 
have often seen the outline of distant Mona from 
the lofty sides of Penmaenmawr, and from the 
Down coast, in the clear light of dawn or sunset. 
wn it to confiding friends (though 
without seeing it myself) from the much less ele- 
vated top of Bidston Hill in the Wirral Penin- 
sula. So far 


now 


I have even sh 


as the visitor is concerned there are 
elfin shapes’? in Man, but if you can 
get the people of the island to open their hearts, 
you will find the place in their keener imagina- 
tions is still full of them—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent ; potent on and on land, and held in 


no“ 


sea 
unconfessed awe. ‘ 

Mona the name amicably with 
Anglesea) is fortunate in many things ; and it is 
not without reason the natives call it ‘‘ veg veen’’ 
—the dear little island. 


(she shares 


The glimate is charm- 
ing, and the severities of winter—save only its 
storms—are unknown. The surface of 
the country is delightfully varied in character, 
and though the hills are of moderate height and 
gentle of contour, they are intersected by innum- 
erable glens of striking beauty. 


almost 


The nearest English approach to Manx scen- 
ery is in the hill country of Derbyshire, but a 
comparison is all in favor of the island ; for, if 
its rivers are insignificant, it is set in the midst 
of the sea, and has a beautiful coast-line. Trees 
flourish only in a few sheltered places, but the 
vegetation is otherwise exceptionally luxuriant, 
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and in the south of the island great hedges 
After be- 
holding the radiant glory of a Manx hillside in 
May, one no longer wonders why Linnwus was 
moved to kneel in adoration of the first gorse 
bush he saw. 


of fuchsia are as common as thorn. 


The approach to Mona cannot fail to prejudice 
you strongly in her favor. Almost all the steam- 


ers ply to Douglas, which lies midway on the 
eastern coast, along a semi-circular bay of dis- 
tinguished beauty, guarded on either side by 


cliffy headlands. Beyond the town and_ the 
picturesque surrounding country the highest hills 
of the island are arranged in agreeably effective 
disorder of line. Ifthe approach be, as ‘it usu- 
ally is, in the evening, the appearance of the 
scene, gorgeously arrayed in the colors of sunset, 
is so impressive as to excuse—if it does not 
justify—the Manxman’s rooted conviction that 
Douglas Bay is the most beautiful bay in the 
world. At that hour the last touch of beauty is 
usually given to the picture by the graceful lines 
and striking colors of the boats slowly and si- 
lently setting out for the fishing grounds. 
Poetical impressions are promptly dissipated 
when the pier is reached, and the wild, though 
well- restrained, bustle of landing begins. All 
Douglas seems to turn out on such occasions, 
and were it not for the excellent order preserved 
by the authorities, the new arrivals would be in 


danger of dismemberment by eager lodging- 
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house keepers, porters, hack-drivers, and other 
touts. In former years, ere such strict rule 
prevailed, one’s progress from the landing-place 
to the town was only accomplished with much 
difficulty and discomfort. Douglas is the ideal 
resort of the toiling millions of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and often accommodates in its hotels 
and lodging-houses more ‘‘trippers’’ than the 
normal population of the island, which at the 

55,413. <As 
a seaside resort for the northern counterparts 
of ’Arry and ’ Arriet it is unrivaled. All that the 
natural man can desire in the way of healthy and 
delightful recreation is here in abundance, cheap, 
and of the best quality. 


last census was computed to be 


Boating is safe (unless 
you insist too obstinately on over-tempting Provi- 
dence); comfort and convenience in bathing are 
well provided for, in water of that crystaline 
purity only seen around islands ; cliffs, creeks, 
glens and country roads offer endless variety to 
pedestrians of all shades of capacity ; hills of 
quite respectable bigness invite the climber ; the 
air is perfect, the town is clean, orderly and com- 
modious ; the people are amiable and friendly, 
and extortion is almost unknown. For the un- 
natural man, who aspires to make his annual 
holiday a riotous period of aleoholized revelry, 
the attractions of Douglas are also ample. These, 
however, are excellently controlled, and the recre- 
ations of the rougher sort do not seem to be 
allowed to come betwixt the wind and the gentil- 
ity of more orderly folk. Still, Douglas is first 
and chiefly a place for those of the middle and 
lower classes who are gregarious in their enjoy- 
ments ; and a more charming and desirable spot 
Those who take 
their pleasures less strenuously do not tarry 
long in Douglas, beautiful 


they could searcely discover. 


as its surroundings 
are, but make haste to towns and villages where 
the life is quiet and quaintly simple—where 
the dreaded trippers are unseen, save when oc- 
casional trap-loads from Douglas alight at the 
local public-house in quest of matter that will 
beguile the tedium of hilarous travel. Even 
then they are no encumbrance, for they never 
dream of dispersing, being as unconscious as 
cattle of picturesque beauty. It is only when 
a speculator fences in a waterfall or chasm and 
charges twopence a head to see it that such 
travelers will look. Probably the most 
generally appreciated piece of scenery in all 
Manxland is that hideous, colossal water-wheel, 
seventy-two feet in diameter, which is the ug- 
liest thing in the once beautiful Laxey glen, 
now blasted and disfigured by the operations 
of lead-mining. The wheel is the largest in the 


go to 
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world—the only largest thing in the world in 
the island; therefore how beautiful 
derful to the unceasing parties of trippers who 
make it the object of their excursions! It is 
a fortunate law of nature that the most dreaded 
class of excursionists is never inclined to ram- 


and won- 


ble, and above all things, never walks. Doug- 
all- sufficient for its and the 
only variations ever indulged in are a sail on 
the bay, a trip round the island in a steamer, 
or a drive at so much a head along the high 
When I first visited the land of tail- 
less cats nearly twenty years ago, | abandoned 
attempts to 
walk on the 
public ways 


las is lovers, 


re ads. 


yen \ 
QA 


near Douglas 
because of the 
volleys of 
fired 
from 


mockery 
at me every 
vehicle that passed, 
accompanied often 
enough by 
more formida- 
ble 


The simple- 
minded factory 


missiles. 


operative could 
not away with 
the 


meanness of a 


incredible. 


man who would 
tramp the dusty roads (and they 
were dusty !) rather than ride in 
company (his 
pany) all day for a florin. 

The Douglas of to-day is a 


agreeable com- 


well-planned, spick and span 
watering - place. Twenty vears 


ago the principal streets were 
mere tortuous allevs, narrow as 
country lanes; the spacious promenades and piers 
were littl 


ent sea front was under water. 


more than projects, and the pres- 
Old Douglas still 
exists, enveloped in the newer town, and the old 
harbor with its quaint craft is little altered. The 
real native life of the town goes on here, the 
more attractive new quarters are merely the ram- 
ifications of a huge caravansary. 

Far up the harbor you come to the terminus 
of the local railways, whence odd-looking toy 
trains bustle off along narrow-gauge lines to 
the west and south. The arrangements are not 
of the most advanced kind, and stern punctu- 
ality is out of the question, since the mail- 


boats, uncertain like all sea things, to some 
extent regulate the times of departure. The 
rattle if contentedly, and are not 
above a halt midway between stations to pick 
up a \ journey along the southern 


line 


trains 


passenge I 
is rewarded by glimpses of much beautiful 


scenery. Few to alight at Castletown, form- 
erly the capita 
Rushen the 


stands pictures 


ind still possessing in Castle 
on the island. It 

ely at the estuary of the Sil- 
content in its old age (which 
easy-going antiquaries are prepared to believe 
sand years) to serve as a show 
place. 


fortress 


verburn, and 

is nearly a tho 
It was in old times 
the residence of the kings 
of Man, and, after they 
sold their sovereignty to 


ss 


England, of the governors. 
Last of all, it did duty as 
a prison. At no great dis- 
tance is King William’s 
College, an important edu- 
cational institution, the 
tower of which forms one 
of the chief features in a 
distant view of 
the town. Not 
far off is Hango 
Hill, where the 
Manx Judas, 
William Chris- 
tian, was shot 
—ending a 
very dubious 
career in an 
edifying man- 
Christian 
—‘*‘fTliam 
Dhoan,’’ or 
Brown Wil- 


liam, was his 


ner. 


popular name 


-was the Earl of Derby’s receiver general in 
of the great rebellion. 

Sir Walter Scott, with that fine artistic free- 
ling which characterized him, mixed 
him up harmoniously with another Christian 
(the surname is 


the stormy times 
dom of hand 


a common one in the island), 
founded Castle Rushen with Peel 
Castle. The Earl naturally declared for the king— 
for his brother king, he being monarch of Man— 
and sailed with volunteers, and £500 subscribed 
by his subjects, to Lancashire, where the Parlia- 
ment-men promptly took, tried and executed 
him. Christian, left in charge of the island and 
the countess, played a double game, sowed disaf- 


just as he coi 
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fection, disbanded his troops, seized forts, and, 
when the Parliament army landed, received it 
with instant. submission. As a result, he was 
made governor of the island, while the countess 
was clapped into prison. Prosperity, however, 
did not remain long with him. He abused his 
trust, misapplied the public funds and eventually 
found himself, in London, in the Fleet Prison. 
When the merry monarch came back to enjoy 
his own again, the island kingdom of the Stan- 
leys was restored to them, and the countess-dow- 
ager ruled it once Released somehow 
from the Fleet, Christian, trusting to the act of 
indemnity, returned to Mona. This, however, 
was a grave miscalculation ; the countess-dow- 
ager had no mind to let any of her debts go un- 
paid, and she at once had the unfortunate man 
The House of 
Keys tried him, and he was condemned to die. 
A nephew hastened to London and got the king 
to suspend the sentence, but the countess’s jus- 
tice was too expeditious for him and Christian 


more, 


arrested on a charge of treason. 





was shot. The soldiers charged with his execu- 
tion desired to bind him, but he bade them 
save themselves the trouble—he was not afraid. 
Then he pinned a piece of paper on his breast as 
a mark, told them to aim there, gave the signal 
to fire, and fell, shot through the heart. A fuller 





account of this stirring incident in the island’s 
annals may be found in Mr. Hall Caine’s charm- 
ing book, ‘‘The Little Manx Nation,’’ to which 
I am indebted for these brief details. 

A few miles from Castleton, and nearer to the 
Calf of Man (the island, say the humorists, has 
three legs, but only one calf), is the little her- 
ring-fishers’ harbor and village, named Port St. 
Mary. In this quiet, romantic spot visitors get very 
near to the real unadulterated life of the island 
and it is a favorite resort of those unaffected folk 
who prefer their seaside life without any tincture 
of city manners and fashions. The natives de- 
clare residence there to be a sovereign cure for 
rheumatism in particular, as well as all other 
bodily ills in general ; and it is certainly a place 
where it is very difficult to avoid being healthy. 
Mr. Railton’s view is taken from the near van- 
tage-ground of Gansey Point, where the popular 
Liverpool portrait painter, Mr. R. E. Morrison 
(who, by the way, is a Manxman), spends his 
summers in the distraction of landscape paint- 





bd ‘ ‘Maly 


ing ; for painters, like the actor who employs his 
spare evenings in going to the play, always carry 
their art wherever they go. Port St. Mary and 
the adjacent Port Erin are favorite resorts of Liv- 
erpool painters, and they are certainly admirable 
as sketching centres. 








It is not a 
Mary to Peel, 
cliffs will introduce a pedestrian to miles of va- 


very great distance from Port St. 


ried coast scenery well-nigh as grand 
ful as any in the 
las, 


and beauti- 
United Kingdom. From Doug- 
however, the way by rail or 
across the island, for Peel is the western port. 
The railway line has now been continued in a 
northerly direction, till it returns to the 


road is directly 


eastern 


and a walk by the tracks along the 











rail, ef! 
| .. St TF 
ANY |} 


ve | 
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> Doi Hasbour- 


side of the isla 
of Douglas, a p 


| at Ramsey, sixteen miles north 
pular watering place for folks of 
the soberer sort. Not very far from 
the 


cient crosses and 


tamsey, to 
south, is St. Maughold’s, a place rich in an- 
other remains. One cross by the 
ypularly said to be the petrified 
| woman who was turned into stone 
sly cursing the wind, against which 
trying to carry a load of wool—a 


roadside is p 
body of an ol 
for sacrilegiot 


she was vainly 
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oft. sort of Manx Lot’s Wife. The poor old lady 
1k commands the sympathy of all who know the 
it quality of Manx gales. Near the gate of the 
at churchyard is a comparatively well-preserved 
ey four-sided cross of unknown date, figured here 
ag by Mr. Railton, who has shown the face which is 


adorned with a crucifix and the Manx arms. 
Apropos of the latter no one seems to have re- 
marked the curious resemblance to the ancient 
arms, the Trinacria, of the sun-steeped island of 
Sicily. The three mailed legs of Man (supposed 
popularly to kick defiance of England, Scotland 
and Ireland ) are surrounded by the motto: ‘‘ Quo- 
as? cunque jeceris stabit,’’ while the bare Sicilian legs 
| have the legend: ‘‘IITANOPMITAN,”’ and are 
joined by the head of the Gorgon Medusa—a dis- 

agreeable female, who seems from a bas-relief in 

the Palerma Museum (the oldest known example 














of Greek plastic art to which a date can be as- 
signed ) to have been three-legged. Scholarship 
should be able on the basis of this resemblance to 
prove a Sicilian colonization of Man. At present, 
history begins with Celts of undefined origin, then 
goes on to the successive dominions of the Welsh, 
the Norse Vikings, the Scots, and the English. The 
Norsemen nearly a thousand years ago gave the 
island a constitution which survives to this day, 
and provides a perfect system of home rule—the 
only survival of the ancient Icelandic method of 
government by an open-air assemblage of repre- 
sentatives of the people. On the Tynwald Hill, 
in the centre of the island, the laws are still con- 
firmed on each mid-summer day at a solemn gath- 
ering presided over by the governor, attended by 
his ‘* Keys,’’ clergy, deemsters, coroners and 
people. ‘‘Our little nation,’’ says Mr. Hall 
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Caine, ‘‘is the only Norse nation now on earth 
that can shake hands with the days of the Sagas 
and the sea-kings.”’ 

Peel, the spiritual capital of Man, is a charm- 
ing little fishing town, whose chief antiquarian 
attractions are situated on a rocky island which 
shelters the It is called St. Patrick’s 
Isle because of a visit from that incorrigibly-peri- 
patetic saint; but St. Germain’s Cathedral, a 
roofless ruin, is named after the first bishop of 
the diocese. The cathedral is within the walls 
of the equally ruinate castle, a picturesque and 
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By ELLA Re 
Wuart do I 

That 
That I 


“You did not 
would ever come to this; 


hear? know 
it 
would care to have you go, 


face from so many miss 


9? 
one 


this with a smile, 
{nd take the sunshine from my 


With blush and dimple that beguile 
The 


And you can say 
life 


foolish heart to love’s sweet strife. 


have not read my eyes aright 
Y a tone 
That told of what you held so light, 


u cared not to detect 


In language meant for you alone. 
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A fi’ a ASTeior.. 


+ $f Huge 


it age, best known as the scene 
of Sir Walter Seott’s ‘‘ Peveril of 
strange conglomeration of many 


storied pile of gt 
of a large part 
the Peak”’ 
architectures, 
and many tour 
Manchester, 
his heart warm 


1unted by many ghosts by night 
The late Dean of 
episcopal sympathies made 
toward the seat of a cathedral, 
even a roofless one, prophetically declared that 
‘*Peel is the coming place of the island for cul- 
tured peopl on this indication Mr. 
Hall Caine has already taken up his residence 
there. 


Sts by day. 
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And now 1 say 
What I 
How could 


Would 


‘* How could you tell 
vords have never told? 
think that youry farewell 
ecial meaning hold ?’’ 


And had 
What er would your heart have made? 
If I your had boldly sought 
‘You 


<nown, and had you thought 


answer words unsaid ?”’ 


The blusl 
The la 
But whet 


Has née 


limple deeper grow, 


g eyes are veil’d from sight; 


rds were said, or 
t been brought to light. 


no, 
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OWEVER fascinating the 
pursuit of the caterpillar 
to his hammock, or the 
ostrich to his possible 
reptilian relations may be, 
man, after all, is the most 
interesting creature of the 
earth. But, to appreciate 

him as with all other pleasures, one must never 
reach the stage of surfeit. So man in crowds 
is not so enjoyable as the individual. Man, 
entirely alone, is apt to be morose ; self-analysis 
may make him morbid. To stimulate the in- 
dividual he must have a companion, and a 
responsive one. Hence the téte-’-téte—the surest 
manner of enjoying one’s fellow-creature, of 
sounding the depths of his innermost thoughts, 
too sacred to be risked before a possibly unsym- 
pathetic third. 

The téte-a-téte may be enjoyed at all times, 
under otherwise painful surroundings. If the par- 
ticipants are thoroughly in accord they may even 
be drawn closer by distressing circumstances. 

However, the téte-a-téte ideal is when harmoni- 
ous surroundings, due to art or nature, respond to 
the delight of the mind and physical comfort al- 
lows it free play. Silence is no necessary concomi- 
tant of the ideal conditions of this solitude a deux; 
on the contrary, any gentle continuous accom- 
paniment of sounds acts as a stimulus: the rush- 
ing of the wind through overshadowing trees, 
the rhythmical beat of the surf, soft waves of dis- 
tant music, the cheerful snapping of burning 
wood, but add a sense of security that the world 
is going on just the same, though two, have 
stepped out of it for a little while to find what 
they have made of the mystery of life. 

There had been the pain of a sprained ankle 
and the disappointment of a missed ball as a pre- 
amble to the following téte-a-téte. 

Marion King, a charming and athletic young 
woman, had slipped and fallen on the too silky 
grass of the tennis court at the casino that morn- 
ing, twisting her ankle so in the fall as to tear 
several of the ligaments and sprain it most pain- 
fully. She had had the courage not to faint 
until she had reached home. She had positively 
suffered more at the casino from the excitement 
she had occasioned than ‘from the physical hurt 
at the time. She was one of those women who 
have grit to stand pain undaunted. 





TETE-A-TETE. 


By May D. Hartcu. 


She was very comfortable, now that the day 
had gone and the excitement subsided, stretched 
out in a steamer chair on the ocean side of the 
veranda, with the hurt ankle bound up skillfully 
and tightly, and the peace of the evening drop- 
ping down upon her as it covered the sea. 

She would not allow any of the house party to 
stay at home with her from the play and dance. 
She did not mind in the least, she protested. 
She felt much worse at having missed that last 
tennis ball than the one this evening. Aunt 
Helena would look after her, and Melton could 
carry her upstairs when she was tired of sitting 
out of doors. 

One by one the white-frocked girls had flut- 
tered up to her and said good night, and that 
they depised going without her ; one by one the 
black-coated men had bent over her and pleaded 
to stay. She assured them she would be utterly 
wretched if they did not go; she insisted per- 
emptorily, and now she was finally alone with 
Aunt Helena, knitting and dozing in the lamp- 
light of the cosy hall, within calling distance if 
she needed anything, and the sea growing darker 
and the stars brighter and her peace of mind 
greater at every moment. She did not feel at all 
lonely at first ; she would like to have gone to 
the play and the dance. Amateur theatricals were 
very amusing to her: they gave her new insights 
into the character of her friends; but her foot 
had stopped hurting for awhile now, and the re- 
lief was almost a pleasure. How long would the 
wretched ankle take to mend, though ?—the 
thought was depressing ; probably no more ten- 
nis all summer long, and she was getting in such 
good form, too. She sighed, regretfully. A dog 
barked down at the stable ; he had heard an ap- 
proaching footstep before she had. She hoped 
it was not a false alarm. It was beginning to be 
lonely out there by the sea, with the line of 
breakers snow-white in the increasing starlight. 
She listened—yes, someone was surely coming ; 
the barking of the dog grew louder and some- 
body called him by name. Then there was a 
step on the front porch and the person entered 
without other formality than that of opening the 
unlocked door. 

“Why !’ said Aunt Helena, ‘‘ when did you 
get back ?’’ 

** Just awhile ago.’’ It was a man’s voice. ‘‘T 
hear Marion has sprained her ankle ; is she up?’ 
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‘*Yes ; go out on the veranda, she will be glad 
to see you.”’ 

She was glad. They had been neighbors in 
town and out of town as long as she could re- 
member ; always chums when near by, but he 
He had been to boarding- 
school and college, out on a ranch, and then to 
and vet they both 
had that sentiment, the kinship of youth—the 
having known each other as children that, to the 


was not often near. 


Vienna to study medicine ; 


end of their days, would be a tie between them. 
*¢ Did know there was a dance at the 
casino to-night ?’’ she asked, when he had taken 
a chair beside her. 
‘¢ Of course I did. I came over from there.’’ 
‘* Well, you are a friend,’’ she said. 


vou 


‘*T won- 
der if that old fusseat has bound my foot all 
right, and when it will be well.” 

‘“Who did you have ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh. Grayl y; of course 5 but he was very nice 
about it.”’ 

‘“ Wish I had been here,’’ he said ; 
must not touch it now. 


‘but we 
How do you feel, pretty 
comfortable ?”’ 
“Yes ; but just call Melton for me, will you?’ 
‘‘Now, Melton, what can 
that will be very good ?”’ 


you make for us 
She had not been so animated since morning. 


‘‘Some kind of a cup, miss?’’ he asked ; 
‘‘will that do ?’’ 

Miss King looked inquiringly at her guest. 
‘Would that suit you ?”’ 

‘¢Let us leave it to Melton,’’ he 


ferently. 


said, indif- 
He would have felt more at ease on 
the subject with one of the men of the family. 
The question from Marion made him uncom- 
fortable. He liked her too well to approve of it. 

The went inside and brought out a 
low bamboo table, with cigars and cigarettes 
upon it. 

‘“Are you here for long, Mr. Dickey?’ he 
asked. He had seen Mr. Richard Payson grow up. 

‘Yes, for the rest of my life, I hope,’’ he 
answered ; and then Melton withdrew, to ap- 
pear a little later with one of his own myste- 


man 


rious, fragrant, icy concoctions that he never al- 
lowed anyone to witness the brewing of. 

‘*Mav I smoke?’ Dickey asked. 

Miss King leaned over, and offered him the 
cigarettes. 

‘*No, thank you ; this is what I mean,’’ and 
he drew out his beloved briar-wood and the flat 
rubber pouch that was its companion. 

‘Yes, certainly ; can I ?”’ 

The girl took a cigarette, lighted it, and after 
a stifled ‘Oh!’ at a twinge from her hurt 
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ankle, she leaned back contentedly in the easy 
chair. Richard watched her impatiently a mo- 
ment, and ther out : 

te By Jove, I hate to 
that !’’ 

He was ver 


broke 
Marion, see you do 
earnest. She took the 
lips, turned the lighted end 
toward her, (| at it inquiringly for a mo- 
ment, and then threw it out on the grass. 

‘* Haven't we ever smoked together before?’ 


nuch in 
cigarette from her 


she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ You like 
this the last time | was home,’’ he said, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘ What is it?’ 

‘Well, rea Dickey, I don’t know; I 
should not have done it for the world if I had 
thought you were going to be shocked, you 
know. I like smoke, now that I have at 
last gotten used to it, and I just wanted to be 
chummy, it is so nice to have you home.’’ 

‘It is not 


were not 


to be home and see this sort 
of thing,’’ he stormed. He had laid his pipe 
the little table and was walking excitedly 
up and dow? 

“You 


she said. 


on 


are making my foot ache terribly,’’ 
‘I wish you would come over here 
and sit down, and be reasonable.”’ 
He went ove 
“Tt dont 
sort of 


and took up his pipe again. 
always mind seeing a girl do that 
you know’’—he was becoming 
you—you have always been 
hurts me.”’ 
that it is worth while to be 
iswered. ‘‘A girl wants to be 
who is it that inspires that sort 
[sn’t it the men who flock 
tempt her to say gay things, and 
to be as much of 
‘“¢T loved a womarr once,”’ he said ; 


is lost to me forever. 


thing, 


apologetic—‘‘ but 
different, and 
*“T don’t ki 


different,’’ she 
a success, an 
of thing in |] 
about her a 
a man as she knows how ?’’ 
‘* but she 
When I was here last year 
nd me of her, and perhaps that 
urts me to see you—changed.”’ 

She spoke very low. Dickey 
nteresting, and she did not want 


you used to 1 

is the reason it ! 
‘T am sorry 

was growing 

to interrupt tl 

than was just 


chain of his thoughts any more 
necessary, to show that she was 
listening. 

‘Tt is so absurd for you girls to play at being 
tough,’’ he went on; ‘‘it is such a weak imita- 
tion of the 1 when you been 
brought up right, and it is against your whole 
nature and t to do it. Did I ever tell 
you about ‘Mexico Jack? I don’t believe— 
Does your foot hurt?’ he broke off, suddenly. 
‘Tt is not very generous to hit a little one like 
you when you are down, is it?” 


thing, have 


ning 
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‘¢ Tt makes me forget,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Please 
tell me what you were going to.”’ 

He looked out over the light stretch of sand to 
the dark ocean beyond, with the rhythmical 
pound-hush-hiss of its waves breaking into 
white foam. The stars were wonderfully clear 
overhead, and the light of one made a faint 
path on the sea. 

‘¢T wonder where she is now ?”’ he said, mus- 
ing, and then he began: ‘‘ You remember 
when I got back from Vienna I only stopped a 
day or two in town, and then started with Tom 
Morton and two or three other men for some 
fishing and shooting in northern Wisconsin. 

‘*Tom’s father owns the finest timber lands in 
the whole State—thousands of acres of it that 
have never been touched. He had built a gem 
of a log house up there ; had a naphtha launch on 
the lake, and a larder and cellar that we did not 
need at all ; we had such appetites anything would 
have tasted good to us. I tell you, Marion, there 
is nothing like getting back to primeval nature 
for awhile to be happy and philosophize ; to 
work all day when you call it sport, and sleep 
all night without a dream, and if you wake for a 
moment at the distant bark of a wolf or the cry 
of a loon, like the wandering soul of a departed 
Indian, it only makes you appreciate the glorious 
freedom and rest of the place, with its miles and 
miles of giant pines stretching away on every 
side, and the wind rushing through them like 
the sound of the far-away sea. 

‘One morning Langley Brice and I started 
out on a fishing expedition. We had wagered a 
dinner in town with Tom and one of the other 
men to bring home a bigger muskallonge to dine 
on that night than they would. I rowed Langley 
about the lake for a time, but though he had a 
couple of nibbles he did not land anything ; and 
we decided to carry the boat over into Root Lake 
—there was only a short carry between the two— 
and try our luck there. 

‘Tt was Langley’s turn to row now, and we 
had not been there ten minutes when I felt as if 
I had the whole bottom of the lake on my hook, 
only it was alive. By Jove, the sport we had 
landing that fellow! a perfect beauty, and a 
thirty-pounder. I got him up close enough to 
shoot him, and then we dragged him into the 
boat. 

‘¢We were so excited we had not seen a light 
canoe coming down the lake until we looked 
triumphantly around to see if anyone was in 
sight to envy our big catch. At the rate it was 
coming I thought it must be one of the Indians 
that paddled through the lakes occasionally, but 
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as the boat drew nearer, though it was of birch 
bark, I saw it was driven through the water by a 
white girl. Ido not believe I shall ever forget 
the picture she made. The trees grew down to 
the edge of the lake on every side, and the air, 
sky and water had the sparkle of a perfectly 
clear day. The boat flew like a bird over the 
water from the stroke of her strong, young arms, 
and as she came near the beauty of the girl posi- 
tively dazzled us. 

‘‘T never saw her but a few times in all, but I 
never grew used to her beauty and never saw her 
without marveling at it. 

‘*T have heard women compared to tropical 
flowers a good many times, and it was all I 
could ever think of likening Mexico Jack to. 
With her brilliant brunette skin that no amount 
of sun had hurt; with her great dark eyes that 
the sun seemed to have shone and lingered 
in; her generous smiling mouth, whose corners 
had a little fascinating upward turn; her white, 
even teeth and small, well-shaped nose ; a wavy 
lot of brown hair; and, giving grace to her cheap 
cotton dress, a rounded figure that would have 
made an artist in the tailor line sit down and 
weep for joy. 

‘She shot the canoe right up along side of us. 
‘By George, that’s a stunner,’ she said, or some- 
thing to that effect. You must pardon me, 
Marion, if I do not give you just the words she 
used, for she had a weakness for strong lan- 
guage. We held the muskallonge up with par- 
donable pride. 

‘*** How long were you landing him ?” 

‘*«Twenty minutes about, I think.’ 

‘‘Langley was speechless. You have never 
known him, have you? Well, he is the most 
susceptible fellow in the world, and most women 
go right down before his great troubled blue eyes 
that are never really troubled about anything, 
but are very fetching. 

‘‘*Where are you stopping?’ was, the next 
question. 

‘“*Over at Pine Ridge,’ Langley answered. 
He had recovered the use of his tongue and 
wished to monopolize this Diana of the lake. 

‘“*Oh! you are some of the Morton swells, are 
you?’ A quizzical look came into her face with 
these words that made us laugh. Then she 
stuck her paddle into the water preparing to go 
her way. She nodded a friendly good-by and 
we regretfully did the same. 

‘Langley pulled out his cigarette case. ‘ Well, 
I’ll be , he began. At the sight of the case 
the canoe paddle had been reversed and the 
canoe stopped where it was. ‘ Have you one to 
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spare ?’ she called, shipping her paddle and hold- 
ing her hands together ready to catch one. It 
might have been more courteous to have pulled 
our boat up to hers, but he tossed the case over 
toward her, and so dazzled was he by the glint 
of her dusky eyes that he did not aim well. 
The case just struck the edge of the canoe, 
dropped into the water and sank out of sight. 

‘<< T)—— it?’ said the girl, ‘that was your 
fault.’ Then she laughed, showing her beauti- 
ful white teeth, and the sunlight smiled in her 
eyes. ‘What were they?’ she asked. 

*¢“ Richmond’s.’ 

*¢* Well, it’s hard luck on both of us,’ 
swered. 


she an- 


‘**T am very sorry for your sake,’ Langley 
apologized, for the moment perfectly indifferent 
to the loss of the case which had been selected 
which such care by the giver, and guarded with 
such care by Langley himself. 

‘‘The girl looked earnestly about her for a 
moment, as if searching for someone or some- 
thing, and then swung away. 
called, ‘I wanted one dreadfully.’ 

‘¢ We reveled in baked muskallonge that even- 
ing, and expounded on our remarkable fishing 
powers to Tom, who had brought home a ten- 
pounder with expectant glee ; then we sat about 
the huge log fire, for the evening was cool, and 
smoked our pipes—this same old pipe, by the 
way—and told-big stories, and each enjoyed his 
own story immensely. Finally we came to the 
romantic element of our morning adventure, and 
called in Parks, our guide, to find out something 
about the friendly canoeist. 

‘*She was called Mexico Jack —a name that 
had clung to her in her wanderings through many 
States. She passed as the wife of Silver Dean, 
who kept the saloon outside of the logging camp 
proper that belonged to Tom’s father. She had 
won the name by daring riding and shooting ex- 
ploits, but she had cut a wide swath, too, in the 


‘Gor d-by,’ she 


hearts that had crossed her path on her way 


north, and was as famous for her beauty as for 
her courage. 

‘‘T do not doubt that Langley dreamed of her 
that night. He sat in silence most of the even- 
ing, smoking his pipe and regarding the fire with 
interest. To the impersonal peace of the forest 
had come the distracting influence of a beautiful 
woman, and the days of that peace were num- 
bered. 

‘The next morning before we had breakfasted 
an Indian youngster, who had been dodging 
around among the trees to inspect the premises 
and been discovered at it, came up on the porch 
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and held out 
Langley took it 


Langley’s cigarette case 
from him in amazement. 
boy get it, get money,’ the youngster said. 

‘<* How, where did you find it?” 

“The boy pol 
his hand. ‘Oth 

66 6 Yes. yes 
looked puzzle d 
dive and the b 

«Who shor 
superfluous questi 
about her. 

* Miss Jac 


boy here.’ 


to us: 
*Tnjun 


ted to the lake and then waved 
r water,’ he said. 

did you dive for it?’ 
Dive ? 


The boy 
Langley pantomimed a 
nodded brightly. 

| you where it was?’ It wasa 
mn but he wanted to hear more 
said the boy. ‘ Miss Jack send 
‘* Langley t ut 


a bill, but the youngster 
looked dubiously at it. 


So he put it back, dove 
nels and brought out a hand- 
of small silver, which he poured into the 


into his white | 
ful 
hoy’s ready h 

*¢¢T think ] 
morning,’ Langle\ 
sight, evident! 
with our societ 

‘Look out" said 

see Silver Dear 

“The big 
drawing hims« 
cent height. Is 
he asked. 

‘6 ¢No, but 
Tom laughed 

‘* After that we began to expect Langley to 
disappear ‘for some time every day, and if we 
went over to Root Lake we were apt to run 
across him somewhere, pulling his light cedar 
boat alongside of Mexico Jack’s canoe, or talk- 
to her anchored in the shade of the trees 
that bent over the water. 

‘*Rumors of 
Silver 


go over and thank her this 
said, as the boy shot out of 
lieved at being able to dispense 


Morton. ‘Did you ever 


ow threw his shoulders back, 
ip to the full of his magnifi- 
he a bigger man than I am?” 


is a blamed sight tougher one,’ 


ing 


these meetings may have reached 
ut it was not likely, yet. The 
men that belonged to the camp were busy cutting 
and hauling the logs to the basin, and they would 
probably not have considered it their business 
anyway. Jack, too, was a great favorite among 
them. Hadn’t she cooked for them, as one of 
them said afterward, for two whole months in 
the winter, when Mrs. Burns had’ deserted ; and 
cooked well, too, making no work of it. 
times she rode down on the logs to where they 
were shot into the lake, and after the excitement 
trees from the car and starting 
them straight down the shoot, they would have 
the chance of a word with her, and always be 
sent away with a laugh. 

‘We were to leave on Monday, and Saturday 
night there was to be a big dance at Silver Dean’s. 


Dean, 


Some- 


of catching the 
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There were about sixty men employed altogether 
in the camp and mill. Women, of course, were 
scarce ; they would number about twenty, we 
heard, at the dance ; some of them coming from 
a distance, and all a very questionable lot. 

‘* We started out about nine, using the launch 
to go up the lake, and taking a couple of small 
boats to carry over into Root Lake, and so to 
row to the camp from there. As we left the 
launch I heard Tom giving some directions to 
his engineer, to light up the moment he should 
hear us coming. ‘We may want to leave ina 
hurry,’ he explained, as we started along. ‘One 
does sometimes, you know, from this sort of a 
ball.’ 

‘* The dance was in full blast when we reached 
the saloon, or hotel, as it was called by courtesy. 
What a contrast to to-night, at the casino! The 
men, a rough, hard-looking set, dressed in their 
bright-striped mackinaw suits, trowsers tucked 
into their high-laced boots, and half of them with 
their caps on; and the girls in cotton dresses, 
with flowers, perhaps, in their frizzed hair, and 
yet one or two of them showing some saving 
grace of refinement in a little extra neatness. 

‘* Jack was there, of course, radiant with the 
excitement of the dance and as beautiful as ever 
in the glare of the blazing lamps. We paid the 
fifteen cents that entitled us to dance, congratu- 
lating Silver Dean on the successful opening of 
the ball, and then presented ourselves to Jack. 
Most of the women had some special attendant, 
and woe unto the man who attempted to inter- 
fere by asking for a dance. After each dance 
there was a general going up to the bar or to 
small tables for a drink, and Silver Dean joyfully 
added to his already reputed wealth. The men 
who were not fortunate enough to have partners 
amused themselves by looking on, throwing dice 
and playing cinch or seven-up. 

‘“As Jack was not supposed to be anyone’s 
special property in the matter of dancing, many 
of the men sought her out. We watched her for 
a while and then Langley asked her for a dance. 
Her face, full of pleasure before, lit up with a 
new radiance, and how she danced! Light as a 
feather, for of all her hundred and forty pounds, 
I should think, graceful as a bird on the wing, 
she seemed made for dancing and ali thoughtless 
pleasure. She bloomed under it, knowing noth- 
ing better, nothing different from the life she 
was in. 

*¢ After that her old friends claimed her, but 
as the evening wore on time and again she 
danced with Langley. 

‘*T could see the men were feeling aggrieved 
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at it, till finally some one resenting her evident 
preference for the ‘ Morton swell,’ as they dub- 
bed him, called on Silver Dean to interfere. 

‘He watched her a moment, annoyed at be- 
ing called away from his profitable occupation, 
and then the impatience on his face deepened to 
an ugly scowl. 

‘When the music stopped and Langley had 
ceased dancing, he went up to him and touched 
him on the back. 

‘** You've danced enough here to-night !’ he 
said. ‘Isn’t it about time you were getting 
to where you belong ?’ 


over 


‘* Langley turned his laughing face. 

‘¢* Not till the ball’s over,’ he said, ‘or till 
Mrs. Jack will not dance with me again.’ 

‘*She shan’t dance with you again!’ 
growled. 


Dean 


‘* An angry flame leaped into the girl’s face as 
she listened. The music struck up at that mo- 
ment and she flung herself into Langley’s arms. 

‘**No one can say shan’t to me! she said 
over her shoulder to Dean, and they were off 
again. 

‘‘T knew this was not the end of it, 
grabbed Tom. 

‘“**Get the boat ready,’ I whispered, ‘ and I'll 
stand by Langley with the others till I can get 
him away.’ 

‘* But Dean did not wait for the dance to be 
over. As they whirled by him again he jerked 
the girl from Langley’s arms, drew his gun and 
fired at him. 


and I 


‘‘In a second Langley had his revolver out. 
Dean had missed him from the wrench Jack had 
given to free herself from his grasp, but Langley 
shot more lucklessly true. The ball grazed the 
fleshy part of Dean’s arm, struck the iron hinge 
of the door, and caroomed straight as if aimed 
at the panting girl leaning against the table. 

‘* She gave one cry and pitched forward toward 
Dean, who was aiming to shoot again. ‘He has 
killed me!’ she gasped. ‘ Don’t leave me! don’t 
leave me!’ and she clung to Dean with all the 
strength she had. The brute bent over her ; he 
really seemed to care for her, in a way, and in 
that moment Langley made his escape. We car- 
ried the girl into a little back room, and laid her 
down. They knew I was a doctor, and gave 
everything into my hands, but it was of no use. 
The ball had entered the left lung, just above 
the heart, and taking a diagonal course plowed 
down through the right lung to her back. 

‘‘T sent them all out, doing what I could, 
though I knew she was bleeding to death inter- 
nally ; and all that was left for me was to make 
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the end as painless as possible. We had laid her 
down on some blankets on the floor, and I took 
her head in my lap to ease her and help her 
breathing, and wiped away the sweat and blood 
from her face. 

‘You would have thought that nothing had 
occurred in a little while, except that the dancing 
had stopped, the drinking and cursing and gam- 
bling going on the same as ever in the next room. 

‘For four hours I sat just so. I told her she 
was dying. I thought it right. She did not 
want to die. In her gasps for breath she told 
me about her life ; what of it came to her in those 
last moments, a life I could not tell you of, and 
yet that she clung to. She told it to me between 
curses at every few words, fighting against death, 
the same life 
of degradation that she was too young to know 
all the horrors of. Only twenty-two, vigorous, 
beautiful, and loving her young life. She did not 
for her so-called husband; all her heart 
seemed to have gone out to Langley. ‘If he is 
safe,’ she whispered, ‘tell him I saved him ; I 
held Dean as long as I could.’ 


yet only wanting to go on leading 


ask 
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‘“We buried her the next day at noon, and 
I was the one to make a prayer. I am not 
much used to doing that sort of thing, you 
know; but we had to say something as we 
stood around her The men listened re- 
spectfully enough, and most of them had tears 


in their eyes. 


grave. 


‘*T can see her grave now between two rows of 
giant pines, witl 
we left it that 


such high trees.’ 


the lake placid and shining as 
rning. Such a small grave and 
* 

nee for a moment, Miss King 
waiting to see if there was more to be told. 

‘But I don’t understand ; I don’t see. Was 
she the won you said you had lost that I 
reminded y: Ee 


There was s 


‘* God for! t: no”’’ 
he 
laug 


He started from the 
lropped into as he finished. 
me,-Marion,’’ he said; ‘‘ the 
ind lost was my boyish ideal 
of what a v in should and sometimes 
you ear it, it positively makes me 


reverie 
** Don’t 
woman I | 
be, 
come s 


nervous. ’’ 
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By Mrs. 


Tourists visiting the Golden Gate should not 
fail to take in Santa Clara’s lovely vale, which, 
it will be remembered, Bayard Taylor pro- 
nounced one of the three most beautiful valleys 
of the entire earth. 

Should nothing else be attractive here, the 
great Lick Observatory will always claim atten- 
tion. This is now visited by tourists from all 
parts of the world, and only lack of knowledge 
of its attractions can prevent thousands more 
from visiting it whenever possible to do so. 

Thirteen miles (air line) northeast of San José, 
Cal., is Mount Hamilton, whose lofty peak is 
crowned with that jewel of priceless worth to the 
scientific astronomical world, the renowned Lick 
Observatory, monster 36-inch refractor 
has, as yet, no competitor. In the near future, 
the University of Chicago will have in use at 
Lake inches 
greater diameter ; but it is yet to be demonstrat- 


whose 


Geneva, Wisconsin, one of sour 


ed whether Mount Hamilton’s more favorable 
location will not still leave the Lick indisputable 
queen of observatories. Size and perfectness of 
instrumental equipment are not all—both will 
these ; 


possess but the advantages in atmos- 
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pheric conditions 
Hamilton’s 
The approa 


from San Jos 


augur favorably for Mount 
ntinued ascendency. 
to Mount Hamilton—the drive 
s one of unrivaled beauty, often 
crandeur. 
i hot July day, a Mount Ham- 
wn by four spirited gray horses, 
hotel, where for twenty minutes 
we had been awaiting its arrival—12:30 sharp, 
they had told us—and the ‘‘ A-l-1 a-b-o-a-r-d !’’ 
met k and glad response. 


arising to se 
At 12:50 

ilton stage, dr 

drew up to 


Down we 
our places, only. to find nine pas- 


with qu 
hurried to tak 
seated, and the rear seat reserved 
f three. A moment’s settling into 
‘All right !’? we. call out, and away 


sengers already 
for our party 
place, then 
we dash. 
José we drive east for five miles, 
ind a half of them through Alum 
a broad, shady, level roadway, 
er side with a double row of mag- 
At Junction House we leave this 
|, turning to the right, enter Lick 
Avenue, and have now commenced our twenty- 
three miles of foothill and mountain road, and 
are winding around, over, between and on one 


Leaving Sai 
the last thre 
Rock Avenue 
lined on eit! 
nificent trees 
cool avenue an 
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side of the lovely green slopes of the low-lying 
foothills of the Mount Hamilton range, whose 
bold, high peak, often hidden from sight, again 
in plain view, and seemingly so near us, crowned 
with the large white dome, is the Mecca of our 
glad pilgrimage. 

On either side of us vineyards and orchards of 
peaches, plums, prunes, pears, olives, oranges, 
apricots, apples and almonds diversify and en- 
rich the landscape. Again, there may be but 
the hillsides covered with chaparral, the native 
shrubbery of this region. This, teo, is lovely, 
and very restful to the eye. 

Anon we pass two tiny lakelets cosily nestled 
in among the green hills, their waters fed by the 
never-failing springs ; but no resultant streams— 
at least, none above ground. Continually ascend- 
ing, turning and twisting in every direction while 
doing so, the lakelets are several times lost to 
sight only to reappear in fresh beauty farther be- 
low us at some succeeding turn in the road. 

At Grand View, six from Junction 
House, we halt a few moments. From here, ly- 
ing nearly 1,400 feet below us on our right, we 
see the Santa Clara Valley with its jewel, the 


miles 
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Garden City, as San José is eo frequently called, 
spread out before us like a scenic robe; while to 
the northeast, just in front, on our left, towers 
Mount Hamilton. Eleven miles out of twenty- 
eight already made, and scarcely more than half 
past two o’clock. Glancing up at the dome, glit- 
tering in the resplendent sunlight, it is seemingly 
so near that our eyes refuse to accept the distance, 
our minds the time, between it and us; we can- 
not realize that three-and-a-half hours’ staging, 
omitting the time for lunch, and seventeen miles 
of distance, are yet to be done. 

Here we overtake the stages just ahead of us, 
and are ourselves overtaken by the one following. 
A few minutes’ rest, a rapid glance at the scenery 
—a veritable gem on Nature’s canvas—and away 
we go, a half-dozen stage-loads in one company. 

From Grand View on, the lower end of the bay 
is often in sight, glittering and gleaming like a 
jewel in its misty, silver-like setting of fog, which 
cuts off our view of the more distant waters. 
There is only one drawback (there is always 
something !)—the dust is very annoying; but 


our clothes will stand it—we dressed for that ; 
and, as the pure mountain air permits of good 


ROAD APPROACHING HALL’S VALLEY. 
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breathing despite the dust, we resolutely ignore 
what can’t be helped, and feel only the ex- 
quisite beauty, sometimes the grandeur, of the 
Santa Clara Valley and its encircling rim of 
boundary foothills joining the bay on the west, 
both valley and hills covered with well-laden 
orchards of ripening fruits, the whole dotted 
with cozy homes, making a panorama of land- 
scape-beauty that is charmingly picturesque. 
Each turn in the road discloses some new fea- 
ture, gaze in Nature’s kaleidoscope, 
exclaiming a succession of ‘‘Oh, look! look !”’ 
“Oh! oh!’ ‘‘Isn’t that lovely?’ until 
have nearly exhausted our vocabularies. 

All too soon we leave this and commence 
to descend into Hall’s Valley, so noted here- 
abouts for the fine quality of its mountain- 
grown apples, plums, prunes and pears. Soon 
we cross the valley, and, turning our faces from 
Mount 
more. 


and we 


we 


Hamilton, commence ascending once 
We wind and twist along the edge of 
the valley, the hills growing more and more 
rugged, the scenery wilder and wilder. Four 
miles of this and then we reach Cape Horn 
(named from its shape), overlooking Hall’s 
Valley 1,300 feet below. Here we make another 
abrupt turn in our course—we are curving and 
winding around all the time, but have only made 
three or four changes in the general course—and, 
descending 500 feet in the next two miles’ travel, 
we reach Smith’s Creek—Santa Ysabella now— 
2,000 feet elevation. The Observatory is now 
only two miles away by mountain trail, but 
requires seven miles of staging to accomplish the 
ascent without rising more rapidly than per- 
mitted by Mr. Lick’s stipulations. 

Shortly after 5 p. m. the last one of our half-dozen 
stage-loads reaches Smith’s Creek; and _ tired, 
hungry and thirsiy, we alightfor lunch and rest. 
Are we really all mulattoes ? We look it; but a few 
moments spent in vigorous brushing and dusting, 
a bathing of hands and faces, and, lo! a nice- 
looking crowd of white tourists are they who file 
into the dining-room for the lunch-dinner. Hot 
soup, vegetables, tea and coffee, cold meats of 
several kinds, pickles and other relishes, and a 
nice dessert engross our attention for twenty or 
thirty minutes; then the call sounds again, 
** A-]-1 a-b-o-a-r-d !’’ and we take our places for 
the last seven miles’ ride. 

Only seven miles of road, but feet to 
climb in those seven miles, and 365 turns -to 
make in doing so. 


2.209 
We have made nearly 300 
turns since leaving Junction House, sixteen miles 
back. We make loops, Vs, and every single 


and combined form and curve in rapid and be- 
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THE GREAT LICK TELESCOPE, 


wildering succession. Soon we are high enough 
-side to overlook the two minor 
othills—we have crossed, and 
once more Santa Clara Valley and the Bay of 
San Francisco lie spread out before us. At 
Lookout Point we see below us what seems five 
different roads at as many different elevations— 
all parts of one whole—and a few rods farther on 
umber above us. 


on the mountain 
ranges — the 


see the sam«¢ At the very 
the top of the mountain two or 
three times before reaching the main entrance. 
We meet a most cordial reception and are ush- 
ered into the visitors’ reception and registry 
room, that we may register. This done, a glance 
at the book shows the visitors of the evening 
included two from England, two from Germany, 
three from France, six from Hénolulu, and the 
others from a dozen different States of the Union. 
This room is adorned with portraits of Mr. 
Lick, Alvan Clark and sons—the makers of the 
great lens—and of Rev. L. Hamilton, whose 
graphically descriptive pen, many years ago, 
from his camp on this very mountain, in a se- 
ries of letters written for publication, first made 
known the beauties of this region. The camp 
and, later, the mountain he had made famous, 
were given his name. In one corner of this room 
is Lick’s work-bench, brought by him from South 
America to California—around the Horn—in 
1847, and used in making the pianos and organs 


last we encire] 
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which laid the foundation of his great wealth, 
though subsequent real estate investments added 
to it greatly. 

Quickly noting these things, we assemble on 
and around the steps of the west front—the main 
entrance—to see the setting of the sun in the 
bay, 4.209 feet below us. Just as it seemed to 
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touch the water’s edge, its horizontal rays 
flashed the and 
lighted up the entire bay—the fog was 


over water’s breast, 
dissipated now—with a glowing radiance, 
soul-inspiring in its grandeur. <A few 
moments’ glimpse of the glories of the 
Infinite, then the radiance dimmed, the , 
sun sank below our range of vision, and 
the spell was broken. 

Our immediate party utilized the short 
remaining daylight, under Professor Per- 
rine’s kind lead, in noting and admiring 
the exquisite transparencies lining the window 
on either side of the Long Hall ; also the equally 
instructive photographs on the walls — photo- 
graphs of star clusters, of the moon in its many 


phases—perhaps an enlargement of some point of 
special interest—of Mars, of Saturn, and of so 
many other objects and things. 


The transparency of the double-cluster in Per- 
seus was very interesting; so, too, was that of 
the cluster belonging to the Southern 
Hemisphere, where thousands of immense suns 
are grouped in one close mass (to our sight). 


great 
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3ut how can one particularize where there are 
hundreds of transparencies and photographs, 
each worthy of closest attention ? 

All too soon the waning light gave place to 
darkness too intense for further transparency- 
viewing ; then we were shown the library and 
computing - room, whose well- filled cases hold 

4,000 to 5,000 vol- 
umes of fine technical 
specialized work s— 
those of the Academy 
of Science of Paris 
going back in un- 
broken file for nearly 
two hundred years. 
These are very valu- 
able, showing as they 
do the development 
and progress of mod- 
ern scientific astrono- 
mical knowledge. 
Here, too, is a bust 
of Galileo, and also 
the rare old books 
containing his won- 
derful contributions 
to the science of as- 
tronomy as known 
to-day —the opening 
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wedge, as it were. But time passes, and our small 
party wends its way to the great dome, where most 
of the seventy-five guests of the evening have pre- 
ceded us. Filing around to the left, we take our 
places and await our turn. In groups of fifteen, 
visitors are passed through the gate in the railing 
to the inner circular plane, the movable floor under 
the great telescope. Here we were given a few 
minutes’ instructive lecture by one of the pro- 
fessors, then in turn took our seats and looked 
through the eye-aperture of the most famous 


telescope in the world—the largest one yet in use. 
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was Sa- 
Saturn ! 
the rings them- 


selves and between inner ring and planet 


What a glorious sight 
turn !— bright, glowing 
Even the spaces between 


are dark only by contrast with the ex- 
ceeding brightness of the rings and 

planet. The few moments’ glance 

into the heavenly glories—insight 

denied to the unaided eye—amply 

repays one for the expense, the dust and discom- 
fort of the long stage-ride. I felt Mrs. Howe’s 
‘*Mine eyes have seen the glory of the Lord,”’ 
but changed the emphasis slightly and applied 
it to the heavens, and not to war’s array. 

Leaving the large dome we passed to the 
smaller one, hoping to see Venus through the 

twelve-inch telescope. Most of the guests were 
in time to do so, but our party were just too late 
for this. 

Next we visited and noted the various exquis- 
itely perfect instruments with which the Observ- 
atory is equipped, their uses being explained to 
us principally by Professor Perrine, but in part 
by Professor Schaeberle—both on this visit and 
on a subsequent one made some three weeks later, 
during the daytime, especially to see and note 
the uses of the various instruments. 

The pluviometer, to register rainfall, is not 
only so arranged as to tell the amount of rainfall 
per hour, but, by means of automatic tracing of 
registry pencil, shows relative amount and time 
of greatest rainfall. 

The aerograph, or wind-gauge, is also self- 
registering. The cylinder is spaced to 
time ; the notches of the red line of the tracing- 
pen show five miles of distance between each 
notch ; and time and distance together show ac- 
curately the rate of the wind. 

The barometer, like the pluviometer, is auto- 
matic self-registering. This is a most delicate 
and intricate piece of mechanism, difficult to 
understand from a written description, and yet 


show 


very easily understood when the eye sees the 
instrument as a whole, and notes the various 
parts, whose uses are so clearly explained by 


the kind professors. An interesting observa- 
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tion made by Professor Perrine in connection 
with the barometer is, that there are two daily 
maxima and two minima of pressure—maxima 
occurring just before noon and a little after mid- 
night. Are there regular tides of the air as well 
as of the oceal 

There are two sets of seismographs, or earth- 
quake recorders ; the smaller one recording only 
horizontal motion. The other and larger set, 
known as the Ewing Seismograph, designed by 
Professor Ewing, who made an exhaustive study 
of seismic disturbance in Japan, is of recent de- 
velopment—only fifteen or sixteen years since 
first introduced—and by means of its two clocks, 
its revolving plate, and its three tracery pens, 
automatically makes an accurate record of each 
of the three earthquake movements. This very 
delicate instrument is ‘‘ always ready ’’; in other 
as to take the shock at any 
is meehanism is very ingenious. 


words, it is so set 
moment. Th 
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The clocks, the plate and the pens are in a com- 
plete electric circuit—clocks, plate and pens all 
stopped. The slightest shock swings a pendulum 
in the mercury, the circuit is broken, the ma- 
chinery is started, the clock pendulums released 
and started by magnets. The plate revolves dur- 
ing the time of the shock, one clock governing 
‘ the revolving, the other marking time and dura- 
tion of shock ; and, meanwhile, each of the three 
registry pens automatically records each the move- 
ment specially assigned it—records being made 
on the face of the plate, each in its allotted place. 
This may not be plain from the written descrip- 
tion ; but visit the Observatory and see for your- 
self how intricate, and yet how interesting and 
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easily understood withal, this seismograph is 
when one is viewing it and listening to the pro- 
fessor’s patient and very lucid explanations. The 
pier on which this instrument rests does not 
touch the floor at all, as even a foot-fall would 
be sufficient jar to start the machinery in motion, 
so perfect is the adjustment. As earth displace- 
ments are usually only a small fraction of an 
inch, the records are magnified four times. 

The time-instruments are very interesting, and 
beat in San José simultaneously with the ones at 
the Observatory. Time is sent automatically, at 
noon, to all the principal points using Pacific 
Coast standard-time. The chronograph for re- 
cording time has sheets of paper placed on a cyl- 
inder, which, when in motion, revolves once per 
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minute. A tracing pen is attached to a magnet, 
hence the observer at the telescope of the transit, 
when he wishes to mark time of transit, presses 
a magnet, a clock breaks the circuit and starts 
the machinery, and the pen makes its record on 
the paper, though in a room quite distant from 
the transit building, where the observer is. 

Both the transit and the meridian cirele are 
fine, costly instruments of most perfect mechan- 
ism, and of absorbing interest to the visitor, 
when they are so kindly explained by the pro- 
fessors. 

Lick Observatory will soon be enriched with 
the great Crossley reflector, the magnificent gift 
of the English scientist, whose name it bears. 





FRONT. 


The more delicate parts of the new telescope had 
been received just prior to our visit. On opening 
them they were found to be in perfect condition, 
not a thing sustaining injury in transit. The 
heavier parts are coming via Cape Horn, and will 
arrive during the fall or early winter. The new 
building to receive this telescope is built as far 
as can be done before the machinery arrives to 
be built in place ; and if all goes well, the early 
spring will find the great reflector ready to assist 
the still greater refractor in its work, each kind 
of telescope having some special points of advan- 
tage. 

In its instrumental equipment Lick Observa- 
tory stands practically unrivaled. Not so in in- 
come, which is entirely inadequate to its needs. 
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Could James Lick have lived until now, the 
$1,200,000 under the will made years ago, re- 
cently divided by the trustees of the estate be- 
tween the Academy of Natural Sciences and the 
Society of California Pioneers, would undoubt- 
edly have been divided into three portions of 
$400,000 each, the Observatory sharing equally 
with the others. Could this have been done, the 
added income would have much increased the 
facilities for work; but it could not be. Will 
not some one of our broad-minded, wealthy ones 
donate a half-million dollars to unfetter the man- 
agement of one of the greatest scientific insti- 
tutes in the world? Surely it were a worthy 
way to expend part of one’s surplus wealth. 

At 11 p.M., standing on the mountain-top, 
looking down on the thickly clustered electric 
lights of San José, 4,000 feet below us, and in 
an air line thirteen miles distant, the scene was 
one of rare beauty. The semi-darkness dwarfed 
the two minor ranges lying between ourselves 
and the city, and its glittering lights looked 
almost at our very feet. 

Coming down the mountain-side in the starlit 
night, our ride was very enjoyable—the dust no 
longer annoyed us; the road was very smooth 
and the grade easy. This is probably the finest 
the world. It 
Santa Clara County $90,000 to build it from 
Junction House up. 


mountain carriage-road in cost 
Its grade was regulated by 
the terms of the trust deed and bequest. It is 
very smooth, and is broad enough for teams to 
pass everywhere throughout the entire twenty- 
three miles. 

As we were descending, in several places a 


peculiar phenomenon was noticed. In the semi- 


darkness—no moon, only starlight—the sur- 
rounding peaks and hilltops made a not very 
unequal horizon, while over the bay the stars 
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shone brightly so far below us, it seemed as 
though the rim of the horizon were broken away 
just there, that we 
snatch a glimpse 


might look down, down, and 
f the glories of the under-world. 
The effect was very impressive. 
During our hor 
James Lick—the 


eward ride we were discussing 
ill-requital of his love in his 
his strange, unsocial life ; and 
f his several bequests. Had 
miller sanctioned 
laughter’s hand, Lick’s name 
would probab unknown to posterity, the 
Lick Observatory would be non-existent, and all 
mankind would be so much the poorer. 


young manhood 
the magnificen 
the testy old Pennsylvania 
Lick’s suit for his 


Remembering 
Lick’s suit, ‘‘ \ 
as fine as mine 
daughter’s hand 


miller’s pompous answer to 

man, when you own a mill 
be time enough to ask for my 
ind Lick’s reply, ‘‘Tll own a 
’’__remembering all this, I 
learning the particulars of 

paper mill he had built 
m San José, with doors and 
f mahogany and other costly 
woods, and hinges and door-knobs of solid silver. 
I did not wonder—I think I sympathized with 
him—that, wh: ll was completed, he had it 
photographed and sent a copy to the old miller, 
whom, needless to say, he hated as only a man 
ent hate those who have 


was interested 
** Lick’s Folly,’ the 
only four miles 

interior woodwork 


of his tempera can 
wronged them 
Since Lick’s the ‘‘ Folly’? was burned, 
and now a new very unpretentious building 
occupies the sit 
Six or eight 
benefited and 


greater number 


thousand visitors are annually 
ghted at the Observatory, the 

f these spending Saturday night 
that night visitors be 


All days 


only 
permitted the of the telescope. 
are open to tl ble. 


there, as can 
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Tue influence of the 
costume designer is ex- 





ercised in many channels 
altogether unsuspected by the public. Bearing 
in mind the magnitude and extent of this influ- 
ence, I have always considered it unfortunate 
that he is not, through the nature of his handi- 
work, in a position to make a more personal 
appeal to the audience who sit in judgment on 
the outcome of his efforts. 

The development of the designer’s work, its 
translation from a creation of the brain into 
fabric and fact by more or less able and willing 
hands, of widely differing skill and perception, 
and by workers in many branches of industry, 
is a far more complicated and delicate business 
than many might imagine. It involves an 
amount of personal supervision only limited 
by one’s conscientiousness, and the degree to 
which one is sensitive to a perfect (in so far as 
may be) accomplishment of one’s ideal. I am 
happy to avail myself of this opportunity of 
placing the reader in possession of facts bearing 
on the actual responsibilities of the one person 
who (I trust I may be allowed to assert without 
being accused of undue arrogance) is certainly 
the most important factor in any theatrical pro- 
duction of artistic pictorial pretensions. Man- 
agers resort to the costume designer—at least I 
have found it so—for suggestions which, if 
adopted, are often bound to affect some other 
preconceived plan ; or, again, such a plan, if 
adhered to, requires at the designer’s hands so 
much modification to fit it for the stage, and to 
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THE WORK OF THE COSTUMER—COLOR EFFECTS. 
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By C, WILHELM. 
avoid a repetition of effect, that the original is 
scarcely to be recognized. Yet, so long as there 
is a shred left as an excuse, it is the author who 
receives the credit of the amended scheme, and 
not the artist, who has practically ‘‘licked it 
into shape’’ and given it life. As an offset to 
this view of the matter, the designer has often 
the mortification of seeing a pet scheme, in 
which he has every faith, spoilt for present and 
future use, through being attacked in a half- 
hearted way that denies him the necessary sole 
control of its setting to insure its best fulfillment, 
and through a short-sighted policy refusing him 
the support of managerial authority on certain 
points where he himself is powerless to make 
terms. 

Where, however, the work of a costume de- 
signer of proved experience and well-tested re- 
source is recognized, as it should be, as of para- 
mount importance in the staging of any spectacle 
dependent for effect on the judicious employ- 
ment of masses of people, then I maintain that 
his requirements should be the first consulted, 
and his judgment be accepted as final; every 
consideration being, of course, on both sides ac- 
corded to the practical aspect of the subject and 
to the advisability (only this is of minor import- 
ance, so long as the result is successful) of ami- 
cable collaboration. It cannot, however, be too 
distinctly set on record that the success of the 
stage picture—grouping and background — de- 
pends on its initial conception as a whole; and 
this must undoubtedly emanate from one brain. 
It will be allowed that, in a ballet or spectacle, 
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the play of color in the dresses constitutes 
the dominant feature. If the scene itself 
be moderately good, it can be largely as- 
sisted by well-chosen dresses and groupings ; 
or again, however fine the scene, it may be 
entirely wasted if the costumes are ineffect- 
ive and inharmonious. Unfortunately the 
converse is to some extent equally true ; 
and I have known a scheme of costumes, 
costing months of labor in detail and 
research, and quite a fortune in expense, 
utterly ruined by a discordant and preten- 
tious ‘‘ set,’’ determined at all risks to assert 
itself as anything rather than as an appro- 
priate background to the dresses of the 
people who constituted in themselves the 
very raison dW étre of the scene. 





A recent spectacular achievement on the 
stage of the Drury Lane Theatre, London, 
was the cort?ge of the Divinities of Greek 
Mythology, an illustration of which is given 
with this article. This subject appealed 
powerfully to my sympathies, and beguiled 
me into a quite unprecedented expenditure 
of time, labor and symbolic fancy on the 
designs, over two hundred in number, 
mise-en-scene (frankly imitative in parts of 
Tadema’s ‘‘Sappho’’), the costumes and 
appointments of all kinds: not excepting 
an exhaustive scheme of action and pro- a > ioe A PZ Swe 
cessional sequence, y 3 y ©), “one <g ~ ér yy 

But granted that one’s designs emerge - > eer ,) 


“A 
from the studio on to the stage correct in 


color, and carried out with a due observance 
of the relative proportion of their com- 
ponent parts, which is by no means an easy 
thing to arrive at, they are then at the 
mercy of wearers who either cannot, or will 
not, carry them properly. They incline to 
a little decoration on their own account— 
‘dress sprays’’ (‘‘the dull gift of ignor- 
ant hands’’), ropes of pearl, strings of 
aggressively cerulean beads, and knots of 
velvet and ribbon. And if these drawbacks 
crop up, even under the advantages of 
individual supervision, and the exercise of 
an argus-eyed pertinacity which no offender 
can hope to evade, what can one expect 
but that one’s artistic reputation is likely 
to suffer when one’s sketches travel far 
afield to be interpreted beyond the possi- 
bility of personal control ? 

Let me not, in this connection, withhold 
my testimony to the patience and skill I 
have known devoted to my designs, at 


various times, by such experts as Alias, BURMESE PHANTASY. 
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Auguste, and notably by Miss Fisher, whose 
enterprise in carrying out daring suggestions, 
involving the actual fabrication of material in 
sundry experiments, has deserved all the ac- 
knowledgment that can be implied in these 
lines. With the best intentions in the world, 
however, a will sometimes fail to 
grasp the full scope of one’s idea, so that one 
must always be prepared with a technical sug- 
gestion for the practical solution of some artistic 
problem ; such as simulating in a hanging sleeve 
of silk the enfolding undulations of a lily-of-the- 
valley leaf, or casting about for the best method 
of representing, on an extended scale, the gos- 
somer plumage of the bird of paradise ; this lat- 
ter was a poser for a time—in a Drury Lane 
, Pantomime scene, ‘‘the Kingdom of Birds,’’— 
until it occurred to me to try the effect of a mass 
of strips of fine ivory silk gauze, deepening to 
yellow, as in the real feathers, and I was re- 
warded by a complete success ; the effect, seen 
across the footlights, of the floating filmy fabric 
being remarkable in its absolute identity of re- 
semblance. 


costumer 


For the humming birds in the same 
scene, played by children, I found specially made 
spangles an excellent substitute for the iridescent 
lustre of these feathered gems. Such subtleties 
of contrivance and invention quicken one’s in- 
terest in design and give an added zest to the 
realization. On one occasion I was desirous of 
imitating, in some costumes for a ballet, the 
color-effect of the wild hyacinth. All attempts to 
obtain a material of the exact tint were fruitless. 
I could find nothing to answer my purpose, until 
I hit on the happy idea, as it fell out, of going 
direct to Nature for inspiration ; and there found 
the flower not of a uniform color, but a delicate 
blending of two or more distinct tones.  Trial- 
trips in shot silks and fine stripes of these tones 
alike failed to convey the beautiful hue of the blos- 
som, until absolute success crowned the vailing 
of a full sky-blue silk with an outer ample robe 
of lilac gauze ; and I was satisfied, and the pub- 
lic applauded. I wonder how many of them 
gave a second thought, or even a first, to the 
evolution of a pleasing result ! 

Flowers are fascinating subjects for costume 
adaptation and full of suggestion; they are 
tricky, though, to tackle, and the effects that 
they tempt one to aim at reproducing are sadly 
elusive. The examples I have illustrated speak 
for themselves The little ‘* Daffodil’’ 
affords an instance of the treatment of silken 
petals akin to the lily-of-the-valley leaf men- 
tioned above ; 


almost. 


and the deep yellow underdress, 
with all its fullness arranged to fall into the rag- 
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ged border, represented the flower very fairly. 
The ‘ Lilac and Carnation ’’ minuet dresses re- 
call some work, remembered with pleasure, in 
which one’s fancy could run riot in dainty de- 
vice. A pleasaunce of maidenhair fern, carpeted 
with moss, where pale purple poppies slum- 
bered ; a Rose-Queen with rosebud pages in a 
dewy cobweb bower—a floral realm in which the 
Fantastic Fuchsia was the Court Fool and the 
White Lily Lord Chamberlain— where Gentle- 
men-at-arms swaggered in the guise of Scarlet 
Geraniums — whilst the Tea-flowers served fra- 
grant Bohea to the assembled guests, the amor- 
ous plants interchanging their Forget-me-not 
missives, and Orange-blossoms trod a Spanish 
measure — the Monkshood figuring as flower- 
priest, with Violet acolytes who swung their per- 
fumed censers. The color scheme of the floral 
minuet I have depicted was a grateful one, sug- 
gesting the world of Watteau in its harmonies of 
delicate lilac and white ; the exquisite contrast 
of the silver-gray-green of the Carnation with its 
Malmaison ruffles of palest salmon, the jabot of 
white Pink petals, and a note of rich color in 
the deep crimson Clove forming the chapeau-tri- 
corne. A lover of flowers is ever discovering 
fresh beauties in them, and I am never weary of 
laying them under contribution. The Thistle 
makes a capital ‘‘ soldier,’’ as I once exemplified 
in a wild-flower phantasy with Dandelion stand- 
ard bearers and Wild Convolvulus trumpeters to 
bear him company. 

Long before Professor Herkomer propounded 
his theories for the betterment of stage illusion, 
I had recognized the need and sighed for the ac- 
complishment of such reforms as he has ad- 
vocated. Not having been privileged to speak 
from experience of the now historic moon at 
Bushey, it might be out of place to question 
whether its realism excelled that of one of my 


earliest schoolboy memories—a desert scene by 
Beverly at Old Drury (in a version, I think, of 


the ‘‘ Talisman’’), an effect of moving clouds 
and a luminous atmosphere, which he repeated 
some years later in a scene of the Catskill Moun- 
tains in ‘‘ Rip van Winkle,’’ on the smaller 
arena of the Comedy Theatre stage. I want to 
see a stage illuminated with a suggestion of real 
sunlight, with shadows from the figures in one 
direction only. In processions and big specta- 
cles, the habit of reinforcing the fiery furnace of 
the footlights with enormous lime-boxes ; and 
of supplementing these by others at the various 
entrances, is utterly destructive of light and 
shade ; and drapery subjected to this searching 


glare loses all its beauty and meaning. Again, a 
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partiality for the use of colored rays of light 
threatens to extinguish all color in the dresses, 
and is greatly to be deplored. They are sus- 
ceptible of effective employment, under certain 
rare conditions, to intensify the mystery or 
heighten the prominence of a group; but they 
should be used very sparingly and discreetly, 
and it is distinctly fatal to allow oneself to be- 
come a slave to their cheap and facile sway. 
One can imagine the artistic possibilities of a 
group lighted on the outskirts with an amethyst 
glow, which passes through gradations of sap- 
phire and emerald until it touches a 
figure with a golden radiance ; 


central 
and charming 
effects are obtainable where a golden gleam on 
one side of a dancer finds answering rays of 
purple or green on the other; though it does 
not follow that red and blue may be used to- 
gether with equally happy results. 

I think the ‘‘ unities’’? should be observed in 
ballet that is not altogether ‘‘ fancy-free,’’ and a 
fair motive assigned for the treatment of any par- 
ticular scene. For instance, in the carnival scene 
of ‘* Venice,’’ at Olympia, it was my aim to make 
the costumes reasonably suggest that they were 
burlesquing the types and modes of their own 
time ; this gave the necessary touch of grotesque- 
ness to the dresses without departing too far from 
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the vraisem- 
blance of the 
period and the 
situation ; and 
without neces- 
sitating the in- 
troduction of 
pierrots and 


folk 


positively pro- 


such 
posed by some, oblivieus of the anachronisms 
been importing into a fourteenth- 
century picture. In the Venetian féte of the final 
scene, the Masq1 had it been carried out as I 
intended) should have represented the conquest 
of Day by Night, followed by the Heralds of 
Fame calling on Beauty and Wealth to surrender 
their mimic fortress, to which the troops of Love 
The cupants were to defend the 
assault with showers of roses, and, when forced 
to capitulate, wer the victors’ re- 
ward. A mania for a ‘‘clear stage’’ shelved the 
fancy fortress, and the Masque, as presented with 
maimed rites, must certainly have appeared quite 
unintelligible to the 

The ballet th 


they would have 


lay siege. 


themselves 


spectators. 
most nearly approached my 


high-art standard, and in which I profited by an 
exceptional responsibility, was one which I de- 
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vised for the Empire Theatre three years ago, on 
the immortal legend of Orpheus and Eurydice ; 
and never have my theories found ampler justi- 
fication than in the scene I have endeavored to 
illustrate at a particularly dramatic moment, 
where the revels of the nether world culminated 
in the disturbing element of Orféo’s music. 
Frenzied by an influence they recognized but 
were powerless to cope with, their attempt to de- 
prive the poet of his lyre resulted in a sullen 
peal of thunder, testifying to the protection of 
the superior deities ; and the cowering denizens 
of Hades around the throne of Pluto composed 
an ensemble that was a most impressive picture. 
The artistic success of Orféo justifies some degree 
of pardonable egotism, since its merits received 
generous recognition from many whose judgment 
cannot be questioned. Another, and perhaps, 
from a cynical point of view, a more convincing 
proof of its artistic superiority to many of its 
forerunners and successors was the unanswerable 
argument (from the managerial standpoint) that 
it failed, as compared with more up-to-date pro- 
ductions, to attract the masses—who, it seems, 
are more inclined to swell the treasury when a 
réchauffé of popular airs and familiar scenes is 
dished up for their delectation. Personally 
speaking, I find it hard to reconcile this view 
with the admiration elicited from all classes by 
the ballet in question ; and if a production be 
found Ww. be somewhat ‘‘ over the heads’’ of the 
general public, that to me is no excuse for with- 
drawing it; if a thing is intrinsically good, 
though its popularity be not broadly stamped on 
the surface, yet the public will appreciate it in 
the long run, if you only give them time. The 
vitality of Orféo lay deep, and as it was not a 
thing of the hour, I live in hopes of its revival, 
when I predict that the managerial judgment 
will be reversed. To refer, for the mofent, to 
a few of its salient features : I may recall the ef- 
fective counterbalancing of the tender blues and 
bronzes, and the gold-and-white harmonized with 
pale apple-green in the Arcadian scene, with the 
more severe and gloomy coloring of the kingdom 
of Pluto. Here I found a scheme of fire colors 
very appropriate—flame, and sulphur, and dull 
Indian red, with the sentinels at the portals of 
Hades in smoke-gray, and copper, and black, 
some few coryphées in scarlet, but the majority 
lustreless and phantomlike. The hymeneal 
dances in the opening scene, and the contrasted 
wild and weird movements in Hades, so skill- 
fully arranged by that high priestess of the bal- 
let, Mme. Lanner ; the superb impersonation of 
the Orféo by Signora Cavallazzi; M. Wenzel’s 
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poetically conceived music ; and Mr. Telbin’s 
classic pictures—all make up a bouquet of recol- 
lections that one does not willingly let die, and 
may be pronounced to have appreciably en- 
hanced the artistic repute of all concerned. 

What pantomime in its highest expression is 
capable of, wedded with delightful music, we 
have had evidence in the unforgetable ‘‘ L’ Enfant 
Prodigue.’’ What its mission may be in the fu- 
ture, allied to the added charm of changing color 
and pictorial fancy, remains to be proved ; but 
in such a development I see more than a hint of 
what the ballet might become. When one has 
seen what can be done by such art in pantomime, 
one grows all the more dissatisfied with the 
achievements in that line of the average ballet- 
artiste, whose restricted gamut of expression is, 
candidly speaking, apt to pall in its familiar mo- 
notony. I can recall many delightful impres- 
sions, within recent years, of poetic and signifi- 
cant dancing—what I may term “ picture danc- 
ing’’—by individual artistes, and of those who 
have combined dancing and pantomime with un- 
questionably admirable results ; and I may in- 
stance Charles Lauri, ever full of resource. 

Perhaps the most original and fascinating form 
in which the Dance has been given of late 
years has been in the poetic open-air ballets in 
the Crystal Palace grounds, where—without any 
great scenic aid, though with the indescribable 
charm of natural breezes stirring the leaves and 
accentuating the rhythmic flow of the dancers’ 
draperies —‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’”’ 
achieved a memorable triumph. 

The effect of long, clinging draperies for the 
dancers found its latest expression in the ballet 
of ‘‘Autumn Leaves,’’ which I have included in 
the illustration heading this ‘‘confession of faith,’’ 
together with examples of other dancing dresses 
in the same fairy pantomime. 

In the so-called ‘‘ Blue Ballet’’ the experiment 
of a monochromatic tableau was tried with the 
result of the scene becoming town talk ; and a 
similar effect in the costumes of the ball scene of 
‘*Cinderella’’ in the key of gold color, was no 
less successful. 


The palest primrose, ranging to 
citron and bronze ; mahogany, paling into apricot 
tones ; symphonies of orange and lemon ; maize 
color, cinnamon, ivory—all were pressed into 


the service. Tiger lilies and Gloire de Dijon 
roses, sunflowers and narcissus ; fawn and leop- 
ard skins ; leather, and the sheen of gold, cop- 
per and brass ; rich embroideries, and every con- 
ceivable fabric, entered into the design. Sump- 
tuous brocades were woven expressly, and the 
costumes of the leading characters being carefully 
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chosen in heliotrope, faint sea-green and vieux 
rose, no jarring note was present. The scheme 
was most thoroughly worked out ; nothing was 
left to chance, and no detail was too insignifi- 
cant to be studied. The Pastoral and Nautch 
dancers I have sketched figured in this composi- 
tion—a mask depicting the ¢hronology of the 
dance, in which sections of the Prince’s guests 
participated. The little figure of a ‘‘ Fan”? is 
illustrative of the fairy boudoir scene earlier in 
‘* Cinderella,’ which was planned and peopled in 
the style of Boucher, in palest turquoise, coral, 
white and silver, affording a complete contrast to 
the other Color, 

however, is emphatically 

the life-blood of my work ; 

and to one accustomed to 


scene. 


think, as it were, in color, 
it is a little cramping to 
be restricted here to the 
colder expression of black 
and white. 

A very recent ballet 
‘La Frolique”’ 
too hackneyed a descrip- 
tion to afford one much 
scope for novelty of treat- 
ment, and the subject 
alled for the employment 


—was of 


of greater gayety and vari- 
ety of color. A quaint 
effect was produced by a 
dance of eight merveilleuses, 
whose costumes ranged in 
turn from the palest let- 
tuce green to the deepest 
myrtle, decorated in- 
versely with tones of deep 
chestnut- brown passing 
through biscuit color into 
ivory. For another ballet 
on the same stage I employed a sequence of vary- 
ing hues, symbolizing tropic blossoms, with excel- 
lent effect, in a fantastic Burmese setting, some of 
the bizarre devices for which are indicated in one 
of my drawings. In it successive lines of dancers 
merged almost imperceptibly from rhododendron 
mauve, through orchid and petunia peach tones, 
into a full azalea rose-pink, the coral of a be- 
gonia, and the pale flame of the amaryllis lily ; 
followed by the warm maize, the clear 
and deep primrose of other exotics. One cannot 
do better than resort to Nature for suggestions, 
though it is only long practice that will teach 
one how best to use them. She has always some- 
thing fresh and wonderful to offer those who have 
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amber, 
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eyes to see; and I have reaped many harvests 
from her liberality. 

The fin-de-siéecle craze for putting forward as a 
ballet a spurious travesty of the well-worn per- 
sonages and incidents of the typical Adelphi 
seems to threaten the extinction of all 
pictorial art and fancy in connection with the 
ballet ; but we who believe in the higher possi- 
bilities of th 
surdity of sucl 


drama 


itter may look for the very ab- 

. substitute to defeat its own 
ends, and will hope that its phase of existence 
ephemeral. The further removed 
the subject of a ballet is from the present day, the 
more susceptible is it of 
ideal treatment. The 
classic myths, interpreted 
in graceful movements 
and choral harmonies, are 
best fitted for the purpose, 
though excursions may be 
advantageously made into 
Fairydom and amongst 
the Old World legends of 
any country. But the spec- 
tacle of coryphée, clad in 
the garb of up-to-date civ- 
ilization, employing pan- 
tomime and gesture, sug- 
gests a deaf-and-dumb 
conversation, and is 
scarcely exhilarating. No; 
the much-needed reform 
is not to be sought in a 
Terpsichorean travesty of 
conventional melodrama. 
This is not art, nor even 
actuality, save of a sadly 
crippled and distorted 
‘type. 

It is, in fact, difficult 
to reconcile the ballet, 
advance of taste in other 
entertainment. What is 
reform. <A further develop- 
ment of the tableaux so much patronized of late 
would be undoubtedly a step in the right direc- 
tion. Beauty of line, grouping and movement, 
wedded to a sensitive appreciation of the true 
value of color and melody. 

May we not picture the three graces of Mel- 
ody, Movement and Color, animating an ideal 
world of beauty and fancy, in which the jaded 
nineteenth-centurs 


may be but 


as it stands, with the 
theatrical 
wanted is a total 


forms of 


galley-slaves might find a 
respite from social and commercial wear and 
tear, and a stimulus to the imaginative faculty ? 
Is this to be the ballet of the future? 
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By JupITH SPENCER. 


Ir was on the Mon- 
‘ : treal 


1; a | 
Sd 


express. I had 
more than cast 
looks of furtive admira- 
tion toward the lovely 
woman whose chair in the drawing-room car 
was opposite my own. But, absorbed in revery, 
she was unaware of my existence, until shortly 
past midday, when, having ordered a cup of 
tea from the porter, and looking for her porte- 
monnaie to pay for it, she found that her pocket- 


once 


book was gone. 

It was an embarrassing situation, and I im- 
mediately went to the rescue with all the defer- 
ence and tact that I could summon to my aid. 
She accepted my proffered assistance gratefully, 
assuring me that the loan would be repaid soon 
after she reached Montreal, and for that purpose 
she asked me for my card. 

As her eyes fell upon my name, she looked up 
and regarded me curiously. 

‘Edward Poindexter,’’ she repeated, slowly. 
‘By any chance are you connected with Ethel 
Poindexter, the dear friend of my school-days ?”’ 

‘“She was my sister,’ I hastened to reply, 
‘‘though—you apparently have not heard— 
Ethel died two years ago.’’ 

‘Your sister! Dead !’’ she repeated in shocked 
surprise, while sudden tears welled up in her 
lovely eyes. ‘‘I had not heard; but then, I 
had lost sight of her. I had heard nothing of 
her for years.”’ 

At this point, the man sitting next to her 
across the aisle, offered to change seats with me, 
and this being apparently agreeable to all parties 
the exchange was immediately effected, and I 
settled down to talk with her more at my ease. 

‘“T knew so many of my sister’s friends,’’ I 
said, ‘‘I wonder how it could have happened 
that we never met?’ 

‘We were together at boarding-school for sev- 
eral years,’’ she said, ‘‘and once I went home 
with her for the holidays. But you were in Eu- 
rope at the time—the reward of your high stand- 
ing during your college career. Your father, | 
remember,’’ with a fleeting smile, ‘‘was very 
proud of his clever son.”’ 


‘‘And your name ?’’ I suggested. 

‘Was Marion Denton, the same as now,”’ she 
said, the far-away look returning to her lovely 
eyes, 


’ 


I could hardly take my eyes from’ her beauti- 
ful face. She was neither blonde nor brunette, 
but a wonderful blending of the two, with a clear, 
warm color, deep violet eyes, and sunny hair of 
a rich golden brown. 

She was tastefully dressed in a suit of some 
light, smooth finished cloth of a grayish green, 
trimmed with velvet of a darker shade, and a 
jaunty little hat of the same soft coloring most 
becomingly crowned the wavy masses of her hair. 

Her hands, beautiful enough to serve as mod- 
els for a sculptor, lay quietly folded in her lap— 
one bare, with its half-closed palm showing pink 
as a baby’s hand. The other, the left, was 
gloved. 

It was a most peculiar glove, of kid, of the 
same delicate grayish-green tint as her gown, 
with a long gauntlet, and curious, fanciful stitch- 
ings of black and gray. 

It attracted my attention, perhaps, from the 
perfection with which it fitted her perfect hand, 
perhaps because of its uncommon style, or else 
it might have been from the fact that she was 
wearing but the one. 

Seeing my eyes rest on it, she said, with an 
smile: ‘‘ You are wondering at my 
ungloved hand? This has been a day of small 
misfortunes, up to my meeting with you. My 
starting for Montreal was sudden, unforeseen, I 
had not thought of taking the journey until last 
night. My preparations were hurried, and when 
I was about to start I found one glove was miss- 
ing or mislaid. I may find it in my trunk at 
the journey’s end. Then losing my portmonnaie, 
I had it, of course, when I bought my ticket, 
and must have dropped it, or had it stolen as I 
was hurrying to get on the train. I had nota 
minute to spare, and thinking of—something 
else, I did not notice the loss until I wanted it 
again, and you so courteously came to my assist- 
ance.”’ 

I made light of my kindness to her, and we 
fell to talking of other things. 


evanescent 
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We were to stop at the same hotel, I found ; 
but while I was making a hurried business trip, 
she was evidently intending to remain there for 
some time. 

Did she expect to join friends there? I in- 
quired. 

Yes—or, rather, they would probably join her 
a little later on. 

So the hours passed in pleasant desultory chat, 
as between old friends, until we parted in the 
corridor of the hotel. It was late, and she had 
ordered a light supper to be brought to her in 
her room. 

I had already insisted upon her taking a suni 
of money more than sufficient for all possible pres- 
ent needs, though she had assured me that in a 
day or two at the latest she should be in a posi- 
tien to repay her debt—as far as such indebted- 
ness could be repaid, she added, kindly. 

I watched her with a strange blending of in- 
comprehensible feelings as the elevator slowly 
rose and carried her from my sight. In fact, I 
wondered at myself. I had never been consid- 


ered an impressionable man ; but that was per- 


haps because my hour had not yet come. 

She was gone now, and I turned quickly, with 
a half-amused smile at myself, to stumble over 
a hall-boy who was waiting at my elbow. Upon 
his silver tray a yellow envelope bearing my 
name, ‘‘ Edward Poindexter.’’ 

‘‘ How business pursues a man !’’ I thought, 
as I carelessly tore it open. Then suddenly the 
great office with its myriad lights seemed whirl- 
ing to one side. I caught at a support and the 
room righted itself again. 

These were the words I had read : 
Willis dead. 
you. Come back at once.’’ 

Willis dead! My partner whom I had parted 
from at five o'clock on the previous night in the 
most perfect health ! 
take! But no, our head clerk had sent the mes- 
sage. Could he have met death in an accident ? 


‘* Ambrose 
Message sent your rooms missed 


There must be some mis- 


The brief message gave me no clue to the terrible 
mystery. 

After hasty inquiries I found that I had just 
time to catch the south bound train. So, having 
scribbled on my card that I had received a de- 
spatch recalling me at once, I sent it with my 
adieux to the room of my late companion and 
took my hurried departure. 

It was a strange, confused, uncomfortable jour- 
ney. For hours I could not sleep, but kept 
brooding over the mystery of Willis’s sudden 
death. It must have been caused by, an acci- 
dent, or by apoplexy, I decided at last. 
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Near morning I fell into an uneasy doze. Wil- 
smiling face rose before me, and 
voice proclaiming as I had 
** Ned, my boy, 
brilliantly than I have done; 
Now, I can’t 
itured appeal from my fellow 
. dozen fellows living on me, 

to shake them off. Td bea 
rich man but for those confounded blood-suckers 


lis’s bright-hued 
I heard his jovial 
heard it so many times before: 
you'll succeed 1 re 
there’s nothing soft about you! 
resist any good-1 
There 


and I’m too wi 


man. 


—they keep me drawn down low.”’ 
And then, as 


tenance 


his ruddy, good-humored coun- 
faded away, I saw my late traveling 
companion before me, straight and tall, but now, 
with a white, ar 
held out her 
trouble, I have 
it, help me, if you can !”’ 
The seemingly endless journey came to an 


end, at last, and |] 


is face, and she said, as she 
ungloved hand; ‘‘I am in 


st my glove. When you find 


was greeted on my arrival by 
news for which I was totally unprepared. 

My late part had murdered in his 
room on the night before I had left the city. He 
e next morning in evening dress 
. furious struggle with his un- 


been 


had been found t} 
—disarranged 
known assailant 
Two unused 
the side table nm 
death by a blew on 


wineglasses were standing upon 
by, and he had come to his 

the head from one of his 
The bottle had 
force of the blow, and there 
od everywhere, and fumes of 


own heavy cut-glass decanters. 
been broken by the 
traces of 
the spilled wil 
A detective 
murderer, who! 
the apartment. 


were 


been employed to trace the 
»one had seen enter or leave 
The delinquent janitor had been 
loor on that particular evening 
minutes, and during that inter- 
val the murderous 


away from the 
for some twenty 
visitor had come and gone. 
At six o'clock that night I had my first inter- 
Rolfe, th I asked him if 
he had no clue yet to the murderer. 

‘“One,”’ he replied, laconically.; at the same 
time drawing a woman’s glove from an inner 
pocket. He watched me narrowly, the while. 

I could feel my 
scious that I h 
first fell upon it 

‘You have seen 
quietly. 

‘S Never !’’ ] 

‘‘Never? Ol 
seen its 


view with detective. 


color changing, and I was con- 
ul started violently as my eyes 


this glove before?’ he said, 


firmed, hastily. 
of course not; but you have 
Well, now, I want to hear all 
that you know about its owner ?”’ 

‘You—you do not woman?” I 
stammered, in horror, as the lovely, anxious face 


mate ! 


suspect a 
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of Marion Denton suddenly rose before me, as I 
had seen it in my dream, when she had said to 
me, ‘‘I am in,trouble; I have lost my glove. 
When you find it, help me, if you can !’’ 

He smiled grimly. ‘‘ No woman committed the 
murder, if that is what you mean. No woman 
entered Mr. Willis’s rooms that night. But this 
glove was found there, and the man who did the 
deed is in some way connected with her. I don’t 
even say she is seriously implicated, you under- 
stand. 
him.”’ 

I was now on guard, but after all I had not 
much to hide or to reveal. I was surprised to 
find how little I knew about her. Indeed, my 
interlocuter knew all that I knew, and more. 

When our interview had ended, Rolfe told me 
with grim amusement that he had already traced 
her to Montreal, in company with a man, who, 
upon receiving a waiting telegram, had acted in 
a suspicious manner, and had immediately taken 
his departure. 


But to find her is to get nearer to finding 


He, for some hours, had been 
regarded as the guilty party—until further in- 
vestigations had proved him to be—myself ! But 
now, she, too, had suddenly left the city, he 
added, and no one knew whither she had gone. 

When I wonderingly inquired how he had so 
quickly traced the glove to its owner, he smiled. 

‘*My dear sir, that was the simplest thing im- 
aginable !’ he replied. ‘‘The very A B C of 
my profession ! Perhaps you know enough about 
ladies’ gloves to have noticed that this is de- 
cidedly out of the common, with its gauntlet, 
its unusual color, and its fancy stitchings ?”’ 

As I assented, he turned back the gauntlet and 
showed me the name of the importer stamped 
thereon. 

‘*T learned there that these gloves had been 
specially imported with a costume, and were, in 
fact, probably the only pair of the kind 6n this 
side of the water as yet. Having found out the 
purchaser’s name and address, the rest of it was, 
as you can now see, neither mysterious nor dif- 
ficult.’’ 

I walked back slowly to my rooms, my mind 
full of uneasy suspicions and distrust. What 
connection could that beautiful woman, my dead 
sister’s early friend, have with the man who was 
my partner's murderer? How much of that 
sombre history did she know? And had that, 
in any way, been connected with her unexpected 
and hasty flight to, and also away from, Mon- 
treal ? 

The next morning I received a letter addressed 
in a feminine hand, and postmarked Montreal 
the noon before. I tore it open in breathless 
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haste. The amount of my loan to her was in- 
closed, with these few words : ‘‘ With thanks for 
a kindness I never shall forget.’? There was no 
signature. 


t 
* 


*K *k * * * aS 

Three months had passed, and it was the au- 
tumn of the year. In spite of all Rolfe’s clever- 
ness the murderer had not been found. 

I was somewhat broken in health after the 
shock of Willis’s death, and the strain attendant 
upon settling up the firm’s affairs. My physi- 
cian had urged me to take a holiday before tak- 
ing up business cares again, and I had decided 
to spend the winter abroad. 

It was at the season when the great human 
tide of travel was setting the other way, and the 
big steamer looked almost deserted on that first 
day, with its sparse groups clustered here and 
there upon the deck. 

On the next morning it looked more deserted 
still. A high wind was blowing, and the sea was 
rolling heavily. Under such circumstances the 
majority of the passengers were sure to be de- 
tained below. 

Being a good sailor, however, and fond of ex- 
ercise, | was endeavoring to keep my footing and 
take my usual morning walk in spite of the at- 
tendant difficulties, when a sudden lurch of the 
vessel sent another passenger in my direction. It 
was a woman, who seemed to be endeavoring to 
reach her chair. 

I caught her in my arms, and steadied her un- 
til the vessel had righted somewhat ; and then, 
with a smiling apology, was proceeding to assist 
her to her chair, when she turned her face to- 
ward me, and I saw it was the lovely woman 
whose face still haunted me by night and day. 

‘* You’? I breathed, while I felt the hot blood 
pulsing rapidly through my veins. 

She smiled, but ever so faintly. 

‘‘This is the second time you have come so 
opportunely to my assistance, and again I thank 
you,”’ she said, quietly. 

‘* But—you do not seem surprised at this meet- 
ing!’ I stammered. 

‘*No, I knew it must come sooner or later. I 
saw your name on the passenger list.”’ 

‘* But—yours is not there ?”’ 

‘It is slightly misprinted—that is all. 
have put me down as Mrs. Dunton, I see.”’ 
‘‘And you are—with friends?’ I ventured. 

‘‘No; I am traveling alone,’’ she said, in a 
way that forbade further questioning. 

I sat beside her in a sheltered corner for an 
hour or more. What was this mystery that sur- 
rounded her? I felt it, I could not penetrate it,. 


They 
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and yet I trusted her. She was beautiful 
good—I was convinced of it. And more than 
ever I felt and knew that she was the one woman 
in all the world for me. 


and 


I assisted her down the companionway, at 
length, and then turned my footsteps toward the 
smoking-room. 
thoughts. I lighted a cigar and began to puff 
without noticing the other occupant of the room, 


I was thinking deep and serious 


until he arose and laid his hand upon my arm. 
I looked up then and saw that it was Rolfe, 


‘“MY WIFE CAME UP BEHIND ME 


the detective ! 


session of me. 


A cold chill of horror took pos- 
Whom was he shadowing and 
what did it all mean? 

He smiled at my evident confusion. 


‘‘T have seen you together,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
want you to introduce me to her.”’ 

“That I do!’ I eried, hotly. ‘I 
will to do with 
Why do you try to ensnare her in your horrible 
net? 

He smiled coolly at my heat. 

‘Very well, then. Your help is not absolutely 


will not 


have nothing your schemes. 


She is innocent—I could swear it !”’ 
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necessary. Go ¥ 


I did not see | 
\ man sat 


uur way and I will go mine.”’ 
again until toward evening. 
her then and the two were in 
My first indignant thought 
tolfe, but the next moment, 
hack was toward me, I saw 
| felt strangely depressed 


besid 
earnest conversat } 
was that it must 

the 
it was 


though 
that 
and uncomfortabl 
At length hi 
gesture. 


Thiikt 


not 


se with a violent, threatening 
It was so sudden, so unexpected that I 


stood utterly aghast. Then I sprang forward to 


LAID HER ARMS AROUND MY NECK.”? 


her assistance, | before | had reached her side 
he was gone, a 


I would 


without having seen me. 
him and have called 
ecount, but she grasped my 


have pursued 
him to a stri 
hand, and firn drew me down into the unoe- 
cupied chair beside her. 


i os 


sO much as 


‘*Contemptil villian “to 


a gesture ! 


muttered, 
threaten you, by 
Let me follow } 

sis Hush, husl 
not know what you are saying ! 
to interfere—he is 


ind he never again——’’ 
“You do 
Don’t attempt 
my husband.”’ 


’ she said, quietly. 
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‘Good God!’ I cried, brokenly. ‘‘And I 
did not know—you said your name was—still 
the same ; 

‘* And it is,’’ she answered, quietly, ‘‘ though 
I had no thought of deceiving you. I 
a man of the same name as my own.”’ 

My eyes fell upon her beautiful hands. For 
the first time I now saw the left ungloved, and 
on the third finger was the heavy plain gold 
marriage ring which plunged my budding hopes 
from brightness to black despair. 

After awhile I said, sharply, ‘‘ Did you not 
tell me that you were traveling alone ?”’ 


married 


‘**T told you the truth,’’ she answered, gravely. 
‘Until an hour ago I did not know that—my 
husband—was on board the ship.”’ 

A new horror now came over me. This, then, 
was the man whom the detective was following. 
Her husband was under suspicion as my part- 
ner’s murderer! What would the outcome be? 
What shame and misery in store for his innocent 
—wife! for the woman who, though forever lost 
to me, I trusted, respected, loved ! 

When next I saw the detective he was in con- 
versation with the man whom I now knew to be 
her husband. 
hand of poker. 

I declined, but paused at the table long enough 
to scan the face of the man I held in a double 
horror and dislike. He was of that handsome, 
reckless type which, at a certain age, has such a 
power of fascination over women. But he had 
an air of dissipation now that would make any 
self-respecting woman draw from him with a 
shudder. 


tolfe called me to join them in a 


All my tenderest love and pity went out anew 
to the beautiful woman whose fate was bound so 
irrevocably with his. 

I was plunged into the uttermost depths of 
misery. I avoided Rolfe; I avoided—him ; I 
avoided—her. I could not bear the sight of those 
two together ; and yet I knew that whenever she 
was on deck he was at her side like her shadow. 
The days seemed ages long. 

It was just before sunset on the fourth day out, 
and I, with my load of misery for myself and my 
fears for her, had gone up for a solitary walk 
upon the almost deserted deck, when I came 
suddenly upon a group of three, the sight of 
which made my heart sink with a fearful yet un- 
named dread. 

Husband and wife sat side by side, and Rolfe 
was with them! He had accomplished his pur- 
pose, yet without help from me. 

I was passing by with a grave salutation to the 
lady when Rolfe called out to me. 
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I paused, angry with him, and doubly angry 
with myself that I could be thus drawn into the 
man’s now tightening net. 

I answered his question coldly and was about 
to pass on, when Denton himself spoke. 

‘‘You are acquainted with my wife, I be- 
lieve?’ he said, civilly enough; and I forced 
myself to reply that I had been happy in being 
of some slight assistance to her on the first rough 
morning of our voyage. I did not think it neces- 
sary to mention our former meeting. 

There had been a heavy storm for the past two 
days, and, though the wind had now died down 
and it was clearing, it was hard to keep one’s 
footing on the heavily rolling and pitching ship. 

‘*PDon’t stand there like a king-pin ready to 
be bowled down. Here’s a chair ; come and join 
us. Rolfe has been telling some good stories,’’ 
Denton went on, in his rough, companionable 
way. 

Rolfe signed me to assent, and something forced 
me to obey him. 

I dropped into the chair upon her left. 
husband sat on her right, Rolfe facing him. 

‘‘There is another story,’’ Rolfe began. ‘‘ But 
no-—it is unpleasant ; and, though very curious, 
Mrs. Denton might not like to hear it.’’ 

‘*Oh, go on; she won’t mind,’’ Denton said, 


Her 


easily. 
‘‘Well, then, it’s the story of—a murder,” 


tolfe said, slowly, his eyes intently fixed upon 
Denton’s face. 


There was an instant’s pause. The man he 
was watching seemed to have suddenly stopped 
breathing ; I almost stopped myself. 
had Rolfe suddenly sprung upon us ? 

‘Yes, my brother was most unfortunately 
murdered,’’ Rolfe went on, quietly ; and Denton 
began breathing again. ‘‘It was a shocking af- 
fair, but curious—very curious! You see, he 
was an easy man, and a group of parasites fairly 
lived upon him; but he began to grow tired of 
it at last.”’ 

‘Was the—guilty party—found ?”’ Denton in- 
quired, carelessly ; but I could see that the man 
was hardly at his ease. 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed,’’ replied Rolfe ; 
condemned, and—executed ! 


What trap 


‘* caught, 
It was a clear case 
at last, though the evidence was purely circum- 
stantial. That is the story. 
living alone at the time. 


My brother was 
One morning he was 
found brained, and with one of his own wine 
bottles! The theory advanced was that he had 
received a call the evening before from one of the 
aforesaid parasites, had refused a demand for 
money, and had been assaulted in consequence. 
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But the only real clue to the murderer was the 
broken wine bottle and—a woman's glove !’’ 

In quick despair I spoke, diverting her atten- 
tion at that moment to the setting sun, which 
was sinking, a huge globe of fiery color, in the 
storm-spent sky of the west; and she did not 
hear those two last words, which I had dreaded 
and foreseen. 

On Denton, however, they had an unmistak- 
able effect. He shook his oppression off, and 
said, with ill-concealed relief: ‘‘So the parasite 
was a woman, as usual—and the hardest kind to 


shake off! But, ! had 


Jove | have 
nerve !”’ 


she must 

‘*Not so, my friend,’’ rejoined Rolfe. ‘‘ It was 
man’s work, unmistakably ; but, nevertheless, 
that was a needful clue. By finding its owner’’ 
—he was human cnough to spare me the repeti- 
tion of the dreaded words—‘‘ and the owner was 
quickly found, strange as it may appear—sooner or 


later the guilty man was detected in her company. 


And his identity as the murderer was proved by 
the curious circular scar upon his palm, where 
the broken neck of the wine bottle had cruelly 
cut into the soft flesh! By the way,’’ he went 
on, rapidly, ‘‘that is a curious sear upon your 
hand, Mr. Denton. May I ask when and in 
what way it received ?”’ 

Rolfe’s shrewd face was bold and determined 
now ; Denton’s was flushed and furious. Her 
face, only very patient in its weariness, was proof 
beyond question that she had no share in that 
terrible secret. 

‘“Come, let us go look at the sunset,’’ I said, 
hurriedly, bending toward her in that moment's 
dreadful She gratefully took my arm, 
and I steadied her until we reached the rail, 
where she stood looking out at the blood-red 
west. 

Denton 
fronting 


was 


pause, 


and Rolfe had also risen and stood 
other in threatening silence. I 
strained my ears for the first angry breaking of 
the storm. To my surprise the silence continued, 
and, glancing over my shoulder, I saw that the 


two had withdrawn and were standing alone to- 


Ca h 


gether at some distance from us. 

My companion was still gazing silently at the 
sunset sky, and I turned my fascinated gaze 
again upon the two men. 

Denton appeared to be speaking rapidly. Was 
I saw Rolfe’s 
lips open and close as if in a curt monosyllable. 
Then Denton sprang forward. What weapon 
had he in his upraised hand? Had not Rolfe 
moved quickly to one side, he, too, would have 
met the fate of Ambrose Willis ! 


he trying to bribe his opponent ? 


He plunged 
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his hand into his 
withdrawn so1 

Was it caused by a sudden intentional spring, 
or by that great wave which struck the ship and 
came sweeping down the deck with an almost 
irresistible force? 

I caught my) 
until the shudd: 


breast, but before it could be 
ething had happened. 


companion and held her firm 
ring vessel steadied itself. But 
at that instant I had seen Rolfe standing there 
alone, and the ‘* Man 
board r? 


heard cry, over- 


} 


The ship p a on 
and the divid 
face, wide-eye 
baffled fury 
A cry fror 
heart, ‘‘ My hust 
The vessel 


through the foaming sea, 
d waves bore past us a human 
ind distorted, with an agony of 
ce spair. 
companion pierced my very 
and! Oh, my God, my God !’’ 
stopped, a life-boat lowered, 
is made to recover the drown- 
was of no avail; and 
the ship again took 
vathless sea. 


and every effort 
ing man. But 
half-hour’s 


after a 
up its 
course across Ut! 

When I 1 neountered 
most crestfal face 

‘T had « 
that,’’ he said 
gone to rece! 
bunal than ours 
this was the 


Rolfe he wore a 
ilated upon every chance—but 
However, the guilty man has 

s sentence from a higher tri- 
I don’t know, after all, but 

st way out of it, for you, as well 
as her !”’ 


I looked darkly at 


convinced of } 


him. ‘‘Are you not yet 


’ 


r innocence ?’ 


‘She is nnocent as 


tl inquilly. 


a babe unborn,’’ 
he answered, ‘“‘And now she need 
never know 

s hand at this. 

‘*Moreover,’’ he ‘continued, ‘‘I can set your 
mind at rest, for I see you are full of doubts. 
She married that wretch five years ago. 
what I called 
it out. She 
lower and low 


I grasped 


He was 
im, a parasite, and she soon found 
d to raise him up, but he fell 
On the night of the murder— 

it occurred, she separated from 
is wish, forever. 
him when 


an hour befor 
him, against 
from 


She was fleeing 
met her on the Montreal 
She left there, fearing that he might fol- 

She never connected him with Ambrose 


you 
train. 
low her. 
Willis’s murder 

‘For a time he kept himself in close hiding. 
Then, as the excitement died away, he attempted 
to seek her out. He pursued her with letters, and 
me of these, which curiously came 
into my possession, I finally traced him. 

‘*She engaged passage on this steamer, hoping 
thus to escape him ; and he at the last moment 
followed her, as I was sure he would, thinking 


by means of 








ote 
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that in the long téte-d-tétes which she could not 
avoid he might win her back to living with him 
again, by gentle means, or threats—it mattered 
little to him which led to his success. You see, 
she is an orphan, with sufficient means to make 
her extremely desirable to such a man.”’ 

‘‘The wretch !’’ I muttered, striking the rail 
with my clenched fist. ‘‘ But why did you 
allow him to follow her? Why did you not 
arrest him ere he departed, and so let her go 
free ?’’ 

‘‘ Ah!’ he responded, coldly, ‘‘ that is a long 
story. Briefly, I did not get my last and most 
important link of evidence until just as the ves- 
sel was starting. I came on board as they were 
drawing the gang-plank in. I had only just suc- 
ceeded in finding out the physician who dressed 
the murderer’s hand that night ; and here ’’—he 
drew a folded paper from his breast pocket, out 
of which he took a small sliver of crystal—‘‘ here 
is the bit of glass which he extracted from the 
wound, and which fits exactly into the neck of 
the broken decanter !’ 

From the vessel Marion Denton went at once 
to the elderly cousin with whom she was to stay 
in her home near London, and I began my joy- 
less round of travel. The year dragged wearily 
away in impatient, silent waiting. What would 
be my reward ? 

I found her as beautiful as ever. She greeted 
me kindly, but with evident surprise. She had 
plainly never thought of me as a possible lover. 
I feared she had never thought of me at all. 

But shortly my meaning made itself clear to 
her. I proved an ardent wooer. 

‘*Oh, my friend,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are throw- 
ing yourself away. Iam not worth the treasure 
you are lavishing upon me. I have suffered— 
it does not seem as if happiness could ever be 
mine again.”’ . 

‘‘T will make you forget the sorrows of the 
past,’’ I protested, eagerly. ‘‘ And if there is 
happiness for man and woman on God’s earth, I 
mean that we shall share it, love, together.”’ 





I won her love. I married her. Thank God, 
for giving me so sweet a wife ! 

She shares my life and every thought, but 
one! And that—the secret of that crime which 
came so near, yet never touched her—she shall 
never know. 

We spent full half a happy year in travel, and 
then, at last, came home. I shall never forget 
when first my old bachelor rooms (for we went 
to them until a more fitting abode could be pre- 
pared for her) were graced by her sweet pres- 
ence. How curiously she regarded every pic- 
ture, every ornament that had been mine before 
she came into my life. Thank God ! there was 
nothing between those walls which I could be 
ashamed for her to see. 

Our trunks had been emptied and cleared 
away until only one remained—an old, small 
trunk of hers which had been left in storage 
when she went abroad. 





It was opened now, and she had taken out a 
dress of grayish-green—the very one which she 
had worn the day I saw her first. 

She remembered and spoke of it, and, as she 
gently shook it out of its heavy folds, a single 
glove fell to the floor—a quick reminder to me 
of that fearful crime and all its attendant train 
of anxieties and fears. 

I shuddered at the thought of the awful sights 
and sounds its innocent mate had been witness 
of, as I stooped and picked it from the floor. 

As I sat brooding over it before the glowing 
fire, my wife came up behind me and gently laid 
her arms around my neck. 

‘*My husband is serious !’’ she said. ‘* What 
is it, dear ?’’ 

‘* My lady’s glove,’’ I answered, as lightly as I 
could. ‘‘ It brings a nightmare of that past before 
me, when I could dream bad dreams alone.”’ 

She bent and took the glove. 

‘* Sweet love, forget that time as I forget it !’’ 
she said. ‘‘See, it is gone!’ And, even as she 
spoke, the small reminder fell and shrank into 
nothingness amid the devouring flames. 
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A PRIZE FISH. 
By ELLA RopMAN CHU} 


‘THERE’s no fun in being a little boy,’’ wailed ‘*Tt’s all nonsense,’’ his brother told him, ‘‘ for 
twelve-year-old Bob Trask; ‘‘it is only better a little chap like you to talk of going off alone 
than being a girl, for the big fellows have all the in a boat. The fishes are more likely to catch 
good times. There’s Ben, now, just because he’s you than you are to ¢ atch them. Besides, they 
sixteen, can do anything he wants to.’’ are probably all caught by this time, for the 

The two brothers had been sent in their school tramping here through June and July doesn’t 
vacation to spend some weeks in wild, beautiful leave much for August. The only one likely to 
Maine, with its glorious forests and lakes; and get anything now is some old countryman, who 
Bob, unfortunately, had a passion for the water, cuts a pole in the woods for himself, and laughs 
and everything in the shape of fishing. It was at our ‘ fancy fixin’s.’”’ 
unfortunate for Bob, because larger people were ‘*Let him laugh,’’ was the sturdy reply. 
always wanting the boats, and they talked so ‘‘J/’ll cut a pole in the woods, too, if there 
much about the fish they caught that it made is anything that. But I wish you’d let me 
him nearly frantic. fish, Ben, and not write home about it; vou 














‘YVE HAULED IN A PICK’REL FROM THERE TIIAT FAVORED A SHARK.’ ”’ 
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know I can manage a boat in any decent 
weather.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ replied good-natured Ben, who had 
no desire to tyrannize over his small brother, ‘I 
believe you can, and there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t try, if you'll promise to keep out of 
dangerous places, since you think it such fun to 
catch minnows.”’ 

Ben did not care for boats—his hobby was 
minerals ; and most of his days were spent with 
a like-minded youth in exploring the secrets of 
the rocks. 

‘Catch minnows, indeed !’’ thought Bob. 
He’d surprise Ben vet, and he only wished it 
were possible to capture a whale! 

Nearly every one at the Lake House, which 
was a very primitive-looking place, wished the 
same thing; for a beautiful silver-mounted rod, 
with the finest tackle, would be awarded to 
whoever should catch the greatest weight of fish 
before the Ist of September; and Bob was re- 
solved to win this prize if it was a_ possible 
thing to do. 

One step in the right direction was his pos- 
sessing an ancient crony—one of the very coun- 
trymen who would cut himself a pole in the 
woods. Bob had been in a small way “a friend 
in need’’ to old Mr. Parsons, whom he first 
met dragging a pail of water from the adjacent 
spring up the hill, on which his rather dilapi- 
dated house stood. The old man was puffing 
and blowing with the effort, and had stopped a 
moment to rest, when a very wide-awake-looking, 
curly-headed boy seemed to start up from behind 
a rock. and insisted on relieving him of his bur- 
den. 

‘*That’s real clever of you, sonny,’ said Mr. 
Parsons, who suffered a good deal from rheuma- 
tism. ‘‘Come in and set down, and I'll give 
you some bread and honey.”’ , 

Bob did not enjoy being called ‘‘sonny,’’ but 
he did like bread and honey ; and he followed 
his new acquaintance into the little house, that 
seemed scarcely a shelter from winds and storms. 
It was quite close to the lake ; and the old man 
knew all about fishing, and had caught many a 
finny prize, as he said, ‘‘ before the rheumatiz 
bothered him so.”’ 

When Bob had done valiantly with the bread 
and honey, they went outside, where Mr. Parsons 
had a chair under a big tree, in which he speed- 
ily seated himself. 

‘This is my verandy,’’ said he, with great sat- 
isfaction. ‘‘I b’lieve that’s the new-fangled 
name for a pi-azzy, now.”’ 

His young visitor was intensely happy in the 
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grass beside him, and they looked out together 
over the beautiful sheet of water. 

‘*So you have come all the way up here to 
go a-fishin’ ?’ said the old man, with a kindly 
look at the bright face beside him. ‘‘ Well, 
the fishin’ ain’t what it used to be, and sizable 
fish are gittin’ scarcer and scarcer every year.”’ 

‘* Where's the best place to fish ?’’ asked Bob. 

‘‘There’s good places all over—to the right 
feller,’’ was the oracular reply. ‘‘ But there’s a 
likely chance about fifty feet off that p’int over 
yander for one bouncer’ stead of a lot of bait-like. 
I’ve hauled in a pick’rel from there that favored 
a shark.”’ 

This idea was not altogether pleasant, and 
Bob feared that he might not be equal to such 
overpowering luck as that. 

‘* You'll see the weeds when you get there,’ 
continued Mr. Parsons, ‘‘and you must fish 
right along the edge of the deep water. And you 
want to be up airly in the mornin’, sonny, when 
the wind’s south. The airlier the better.’’ 

Bob was not at all enthusiastic about early 
rising, but what wouldn’t he do for the chance 
of a prize fish ? 


, 


Then followed more wise advice about fish- 
ing and catching bait; and the boy felt that 
in making the acquaintance of Mr. Parsons he 
had unconsciously stumbled upon a gold mine. 
But the climax was yet to come. 

The old man had been considering it, with 
his eyes on the boy; and as he was a good 
judge of faces, he said, presently : ‘‘ When you 
want a boat, sonny, you can take mine. It 
holds its own with any of ’em, and I can’t 
use it much since I’ve been so lame. You'll 
find the vars in the wood-shed ; and if you'll 
put everything back right, and fetch me a pail of 
water when you come this way, you can have 
the Hetty Ann whenever you want.”’ 

Bob’s thanks were hilarious ; and, insisting on 
another pail of water then and there, he went 
back rejoicing. 

Ben had gone off with a party ; and taking the 
boat that very afternoon, the young fisherman set 
about capturing his bait for the morrow. About 
a dozen shiners responded to his invitations ; and 
these were promptly lodged in a pail and sunk 
near the shore. The boat was then pulled up on 
the beach as far as possible, and the oars depos- 
ited in the wood-shed, according to agreement. 

After the brothers had retired for the night, 
Ben was informed of the pleasing adventures that 
had befallen Bob. 

‘*Tt’s an awful nice place,’’? concluded the 
speaker, in referring to Mr. Parsons’ residence, 
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‘‘and I tell you what, Ben, it’s a good thing to 
have such a lot of bees round where it’s lonely. 
Why, if. burglars come, all Mr. Parsons has got 
to do is just to let the bees loose on ’em. They’ll 
go off pretty quick.” 

Ben sleepily replied that he thought they 
would, and the bees, too. 

This was a new view of the subject ; and Bob, 
who was a candid little fellow, immediately with- 
drew his idea for a burglar extinguisher. 

The young angler was up in the morning be- 
fore the sun had fairly opened his eyes. His 
first thought was of a south wind for his big 
fish ; and finding this all right, he listened glee- 
fully to the hall clock striking four. He was not 
much acquainted with the aspect of the world at 
that time of day ; and it seemed like a dream as 
he went down to the beach through the strange 
stillness. 

Two of the minnows in his pail had set them- 
selves at liberty by dying; but the others were 
still wondering at their cramped quarters and 
stingy supply of water. Bob was too much ex- 
cited to feel the want of breakfast ; and he rowed 
briskly over to the ‘‘p’int’’ in the light breeze 
that came from the southwest. He hadn’t met his 
pickerel yet, but he hoped to have that pleasure 
while the morning was still in the bloom of its 
youth. 

Meanwhile, there was the reef within six feet 
of the surface; and the huge rushes, pushing 
their way through the water, with their already 
brown ‘‘ cat-tails,’’ stood upright like sentinels 
on duty. But Bob cared for none of these things. 
Recalling his instructions, he rowed carefully 
along the edge of the reef, with the least possible 
noise, until he reached a particularly favorable- 
looking spot, when he jointed his rod and pre- 
pared for immediate action. The largest minnow 
he could find in the pail was then carefully at- 
tached to the hook, and allowed to swim about 
naturally without a sinker. 

The enthusiastic fisherman leaned over the 
side of the boat and could see every pebble at the 
bottom of the clear water as plainly as if he were 
looking through plate glass. But his pickerel 
wasn’t there. He let out plenty of line; and 
the doomed minnow swam rapidly toward the 
bottom, dragging the line after him. 

Two yellow perch now appeared upon the 
scene, swimming after the minnow, and evi- 
dently taking it for granted that all this prepara- 
tion had been made for them! Bob was dis- 
gusted at the sight ; he could catch such small 
game at any time ; and he succeeded in frighten- 
ing the upstarts away by beating the water 
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furiously. But he probably frightened every- 
thing else, too. 

After what seemed an endless time of waiting, 
a long, shadowy form, with sides of glistening 
silver, glided lazily toward the minnow—caught 
it, made a frantic effort to escape, and then dis- 
appeared. In a state of delightful excitement, 
Bob gave a strong pull at the rod, expecting a 
heavy tug in response. To his great disappoint- 
ment, however, the line came away lazily, and 
on looking for the bait it was gone ! 

There was nothing to be done but to put on 
another minnow, and hope for better luck next 
time. The boat was now drifting with the breeze ; 
and just as Bob was about to take up the oars to 
get back to his former position, he saw the del- 
icate tip of his fly-rod begin to bend downward. 
Of course it was caught in a weed or on a rock ; 
and the persevering angler did not have a very 
good ten minutes as he pulled steadily to free the 
hook. 

But two or three vicious jerks turned the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. 

“It’s him at last!’ shouted Bob, with more 
enthusiasm than grammar, as the top of the rod 
was suddenly jerked under water. The reel began 
to buzz in a high treble, as the line ran out ata 
terrific rate. The perspiration stood in great 
beads on the young fisherman’s brow, as yard 
after yard ran out, and he found it impossible to 
stop the mad rush without the certainty of break- 
ing some part of his tackle. ‘‘ He’s off for the 
North Pole !’’ was the disconsolate exclamation. 

Finally, when only about a dozen yards re- 
mained on the reel, the rush stopped as suddenly 
as it had begun; and the little rod, which had 
been all the while bent double as Bob held the 
butt against his chest, straightened. For a few 
moments, as he rapidly reeled in the line, it 
seemed certain that the whale, sea-serpent, or 
whatever monster might have been at the other 
end, had broken away. 

But, no ; he was still there, and swimming to- 
ward the boat. The long, dark shape looked gi- 
gantic as it shot beneath the little craft; and 
suddenly there was a strain upon the rod, which 
broke with a snap at the second joint, and the 
reel screeched as the line whizzed out again. 

**That settles it,’’ groaned Bob. 

But it didn’t. 

Resolving not to give up this elusive creature, 
whatever it might be, without a struggle, the boy 
grasped the bare line in his hands and succeeded, 
after many efforts, in turning the fish. . Then he 
pulled in as hard as he dared, and regained 
twenty or thirty yards of his line, when there 














was another rush, and he lost nearly all he had 


gained. He persevered, however ; and, after a 
while, the line swung clear of the boat, and he 
managed to recover the upper portion of his rod. 
The creature at the other end of the line now be- 
came so savage in his tugs that it was almost a 
drawn game whether he was being caught or 
catching his would-be captor. 

The city boy had never worked so hard in all 
his short life ; and, while curious to see the mon- 
ster, he rather dreaded it, too. Twenty minutes 
is a long time to have one’s muscles strained to 
their utmost tension, and neither Bob nor the 
line could hold out much longer. 

Suddenly an ugly, alligator-like head and 
mouth appeared at the side of the boat, that was 
fairly dipping down into the water, and the boy 
pulled with redoubled vigor, yelling with all his 
might. He would need help to get that great 
vicious - looking creature into the boat, and it 
should not get away from him now. 

It was beating furiously with its tail, and would 
soon break the line ; the water was rushing into 
the boat ; and, putting one hand under the white 
belly of the gasping fish, and holding on to the 
line with the other, the little fellow fairly heaved 
him in, and sat upon him until his fierce strug- 
gles subsided. He took off his coat and threw it 
over his captive, exclaiming, rather feebly : 

‘*He looks like a shark, and he must weigh 
fifty pounds. I'll get “a 

Then the water seemed very near him, and he 
suddenly went—he didn’t know where. 
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Everyone at the Lake House said it was 
very sad to see that bright-faced boy brought 
in, cold and stiff and white as the bed on 
which they laid him. His cries for help had 
been heard from the shore, and a fast little 
yacht started out to the reseue, only to find 
Job Parsons’ boat nearly capsized, and the 
crew apparently consisting of a dead boy and 
a dead fish. 

‘‘Which caught the other?’ asked the res- 
cuers, in some perplexity. 

But the doctor had arrived, and was rubbing 
and pounding the rigid figure with great zeal, 
and trying to force restoratives between the firmly 
closed teeth. 

There was not so much as the flutter of an eye- 
lid, and poor Ben stood gazing at the white face 
in despair. Would he never hear those merry, 
boyish tones again? He bent down to kiss the 
marble brow, and warm tears fell like rain on 
the still young face. 

**Ben I’ 

The voice was only a whisper, faint and far 
away, but Ben listened joyfully. 

‘*Where’s my fish ?”’ 

‘**He’s safe enough,’’ replied the encouraged 
doctor. ‘‘ You didn’t expect to find him in bed 
with you, did you?” 

**You’re a boy worth havin’, you are,’’ said 
Mr. Parsons, a few days later. ‘‘ You’ve caught 
the biggest pickerel ever seen in these parts, and 
you’ ll get the prize, sure.”’ 

And he did. 


’ 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH SIGHT. 


By EDWARD FRASER. 


WE are all blind—that is, more or less. This 
seems surprising, but nevertheless it is true ; and 
you can prove it without taking your eyes from 
this page or leaving the comfortable chair you 
are sitting in. 

Below you will find a cross and a circle : 

X O 
Now hold the page about twelve to fourteen 
inches from the face and close the /eft eye, fixing 
the right one on the cross, X. Notice that, al- 
though you look at the X, yet you can see the 
O quite distinctly. Now move the book gradu- 





ally nearer the face, keeping the eye on the X ; 
in an instant you will find that the circle O has 
disappeared, and only the X is yisible. 

‘‘Where has it gone?’ you ask. It is still 
there. The disappearance is caused by what is 
called the ‘‘ point of blindness,’’ which is the 
spot in the eye where the optic nerve enters on 
its passage from the brain. 

This little experiment can be reversed by clos- 
ing the right eye and looking at the X with the 
left, when the O will seem to disappear. 

The experiment also shows the providence of 
Nature in arranging the points so that each eye 
makes up for the other’s deficiency. 
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A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


By HORATIO 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ RAGGED Dick,” ‘‘ TATTERED 
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os ROM the window Mrs. Lane 
saw the arrival of her son 
and opened the door for 
him. ‘Oh, my darling 
boy!’ she exclaimed, 
throwing her arms about 
me his neck. ‘‘So you have 

come home at last !”’ 

‘¢ Don’t choke me, mother,’’ said Abel, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘It doesn’t look well to hug a fellow 
in public.”’ 

‘“*T can’t help it, Abel. 
see you. 
tired ?”’ 

‘* Rather. 
fixed here.”’ 
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Iam so delighted to 
Come right in and sit down. Are you 


I say, mother, you are pretty well 


“Yes, Abel; you like the house, don’t 
you?” 
‘“Yes; it is ever so much better than that 


old, tumble-down house we lived in before you 
came to Portville.”’ 

“Hush ! 
that.’’ 

‘Who is there to hear ?”’ 

‘‘The servant might overhear you some day. 
Besides, there is Gerald.”’ 

‘¢ Where is he ?’’ 

‘Out somewhere. 
per.”’ 


Don’t let anyone hear you refer to 


He will be home to sup- 
‘* Did he get any of the property ?”’ 
‘*No, Abel ; it is all mine.”’ 
‘“Gdod. You played your cards pretty well.”’ 
‘** Don’t express yourself in that coarse way.”’ 
‘‘Tt’s true, though. Isn’t it rather strange 
old Lane shut out his own son ?’’ 
‘¢ Don’t call him old Lane. 
well.”’ 


It doesn’t sound 


‘*T say, mother, how much does the property 
amount to ?”’ 

‘** About fifty thousand dollars, Abel.’’ 

‘* Well, mother, you have been smart. 
pose you'll settle half of it on me.”’ 

‘‘There is no occasion to talk of that. 
course, when I die I shall leave all to you.”’ 

‘* And none to Gerald ?” 


I sup- 


Of 


ALGER, Jr., 


Tom,” ‘‘ Luck AND PLUCK” SERIEs, Etc, 


CHAPTER V.— (CONTINUED). 


‘* Well, perhaps a little, just for appearance 
sake.”’ 

‘* You needn’t leave him over a hundred dol- 
lars. But 1] say, mother, you'll give me a good 
allowance, won’t you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I will think of that.’’ 

‘* Have you got a nice room for me ?”’ 

‘*Come up, and I will show you.”’ 

On the second floor at the rear were two rooms 
—a large square room and a hall bedroom be- 
side it. 

‘You will sleep in the smal] room to-night, 
Abel.”’ 

‘* But who has the large room ?”’ 

‘It is oceupied by Gerald.”’ 

‘‘That’s not fair. Why shouldn’t I have it?’’ 

‘“ You shall have it after awhile. Gerald has 
always occupied it, and he may make a fuss.”’ 

‘Suppose he does. You ain’t afraid of him, 
are you ?”’ 

‘‘What a question! As if should be afraid 
of a boy who is wholly under my control.”’ 

‘‘T hope you will give me the room to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘¢T will see what can be done.”’ 

‘*T was thinking what Mr. Lane would say if 
he should see me here. He didn’t know you 
had a son, did he ?”’ 

‘*No ; I deemed it best to keep it from him.”’ 

‘* Perhaps if you had told him he might have 
left me some of his money.”’ 

‘* He left it to me, which amounts to the same 
thing.’’ 

‘Not quite, unless you give me a large slice 
right off. Have you told Gerald about me?’ 

‘*T told him this morning.”’ 

‘* How did he take it ?”’ 

‘* He seemed surprised.”’ 

‘‘Pid he think it strange he had not heard 
of me ?”’ 

‘*Probably he did. I told him Mr. Lane knew 
about you.”’ 

‘¢ That’s all right.’’ 

At this moment Mrs. Lane heard the front 
door open. 


*See Synopsis in June number. 
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‘¢That’s Gerald,’’ she said. ‘‘Come down- 
stairs, and I will introduce you.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SON AND HEIR. 

GERALD looked up as his stepmother appeared, 
followed by Abel. He understood, of course, that 
this was the son of whom Mrs. Lane had spoken. 

‘*Gerald,’’ said his stepmother, ‘‘this is my 
son, Abel.’’ 

‘‘T am glad to see you, Abel,’’ said Gerald, 
politely, holding out his hand. 


‘* ABEL FOLLOWED AND BEAT HIS DISTANCE BY THREE 


Abel seemed undecided whether to take it or 
not, but finally held out his own. He surveyed 
Gerald disapprovingly. He could not help no- 
ticing, with a feeling of envy, that Gerald was 
superior to him in good looks and personal ap- 
pearance. 

‘*Have you ever been in Portville before?’ 
asked Gerald. 
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‘*No,’’ was Abel’s brief reply. 

‘*T shall be glad to go about with you when- 
ever you like, and show you the village.”’ 

‘‘Abel is too tired to-day,”’ said Mrs. Lane, in 
her usual cold tone of voice. 

‘*No,’’ said Abel, unexpectedly ; ‘“‘Vll go 
along with you.’’ 

‘¢Be back in half an hour,’’ said Mrs. Lane. 
‘*We shall have supper early this evening.’’ 

**All right,’ said Gerald. 

‘**T believe you have been at boarding school,’’ 
ey left the house. 
eastly place.”’ 


said Gerald, as tl 
“Yes: its al 


INCHES.”? 


‘‘TIndeed? I never was in such a school, and 
I don’t understand what it is like. What were 
your objections to it?’ 

‘‘The living was very poor.”’ 

‘Did you learn much? Did you have good 
teachers ?’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t 
all very well f 


rF poor be VS, 
I - 


q 


ire much about studying. It’s 
But I sha’n’t have 
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to earn my living — mother’ll take care of 
me.”’ 

Gerald winced. He understood very well that 
the money upon which Abel depended was, or 
should have been, his own. 

sa | suppose you had sports ?”’ 

‘Yes; the boys played baseball and other 
things.”’ 

‘*Do you like baseball ?’’ 

‘*Not much. I wanted to be captain of the 
club, but the boys wouldn’t let me.”’ 
‘*T hope you will like Portville. 
academy here. Perhaps you will attend.”’ 

‘*Not just yet. Iam tired of studying.”’ 

‘* Do you like boating ?”’ 

‘*Yes; have you got a pond ?”’ 

‘€ Yes, and I have a dory. 
out on Monday, if you like.’’ 

‘You have a dory ? 
to you Sd 

‘No ; it was given me by my father.”’ 

‘*T shall ask mother to give me a sail-boat.”’ 

‘*T would like one myself,’’ said Gerald. 

‘*T don’t think she will give you one, but I 
will let you go out with me sometimes,”’ said Abel, 
in a patronizing tone, which Gerald did not like. 

‘* How did you find your way to the house? 
Of course you didn’t know where it was, as you 
never were in town before.”’ 

coy got a poor boy to walk up with me and 
carry my valise. I wonder my mother didn’t 
send you down to meet me.”’ 


We have an 


I will take you 


Did my mother give it 


‘‘T would have gone with pleasure,’ said 
Gerald, politely. 

‘¢ Are you going to school, or are you work- 
ing ?’’ , 

‘*T have been attending school.’’ 

“What did you study ?”’ 

‘* Latin, Greek and French, besides English 
studies.’’ 

Abel was surprised. He was a very ordinary 
scholar, and had never studied any language ex- 
cept his own. 

‘*T shouldn’t think such studies would do any 
good to a boy who has to work for a living.”’ 

‘Then I suppose not studied 
them ?”’ 

‘< No.’’ 

‘My father intended me to enter college.’’ 

‘* But you won’t go now ?” 

‘‘T suppose not,’’ said Gerald, shortly. 

Here they came upon two boys, who were 
jumping in competition with each other. 

One was John Holman, the other Munroe Hill. 

‘* Boys,’’ said Gerald, ‘‘ this is Abel Tyler, the 
son of Mrs. Lane.’’ 


you have 
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‘*Glad to see you,’’ said Munroe. 

**T believe we have met before,’’ said John, 
smiling. 

wad 


me.”’ 


you took my valise to the house for 


‘Won't you join us 
Munroe. 


”? asked 


in jumping 


es | you'll promise not to outdo me,’’ said 
Gerald. 
**T shall try to do it.”’ said Munroe. ‘‘ Will 


you join ?”’ 

This question was addressed to Abel. 

“Yes.” 

He had legs unusually long for his size, and 
thought he could outdo the others. Arrange- 
ments were made, and John Holman started off. 
He jumped five feet on a standing jump. Abel 
followed and beat his distance by three inches. 

‘* How’s that?’ he asked, complacently. 

‘Very fair,’’ said Gerald. ‘‘ Now I will try.” 

His jump was five feet four inches. Abel 
frowned and looked displeased, and was even 
more dissatisfied when Munroe jumped five feet 
six inches. 


answered Abel. 


‘You boys are fresh ’’ he said. ‘‘I am tired. 
I have jumped five feet nine inches when I was 
in good condition.”’ 

None of the three boys believed him, but Mun- 
roe said, politely . 

‘‘We will try again some day when you can 
do yourself justice. 
as that.’’ 


None of us can jump as far 


‘‘Are you going to stay in Portville some 
time ?’’ he asked. 

“Yea: | My mother says it will 
take her some time to settie the estate.’’ 


guess so. 


Gerald looked grave, remembering that it was 
his father’s estate, and that his father’s death 
appeared likely to make a great difference in his 
position and prospects. 

‘‘After the estate is settled mother and I may 
go to Europe,’’ continued Abel, complacently. 

None of the boys made any comments, and 
they soon separated. 

‘Who is this Munroe Hill?’ asked Abel, 
when he was left alone with Gerald. 

‘*His father is a lawyer.”’ 

‘*TIs he well off?” 

‘‘T presume so. He lives in a nice house.’’ 

‘And John Holman?” 

‘‘He works in a shoe shop. His father is 
dead, and he has to help support the family.” 

“T thought he was poor. Did 
that his pants were patched ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Gerald, gravely ; ‘‘the poor fel- 


you notice 


low hasn’t much money to spend on clothing.” 


















*“Ts he a friend of yours ?”’ 
**Yes,’’ replied Gerald, warmly ; ‘‘ he is a cap- 
ital fellow.”’ 

“Humph! I 


him. 


sha’n’t care to associate with 
Mother likes to have me particular.’’ 

**Do you think he is any the worse for his 
poor clothes ?”’ 

‘**Of course he isn’t a gentleman.’’ 

‘You and I have a different idea as to what 
constitutes a gentleman.’’ 

The time was when Abel had not been able to 
dress much better than John Holman ; but, as 
this was unknown to Gerald, he posed as 
who was ‘‘born in the purple.”’ 

“T shall try to get better acquainted with 
Munroe,’’ proceeded Abel. ‘‘He seems like a 
gentleman.”’ 

‘* Everybody likes him ; but he is also a friend 
of John Holman.”’ 

‘*Tt seems to me that society is rather mixed 
here.’’ 

‘We don’t judge each other by clothes or a 
good bank account,’’ said Gerald, manfully. 

‘‘T do. I prefer to associate with those who 
are in my own social position.”’ 

‘Abel appears to be a snob,’’ thought Gerald. 
‘*T am sure I sha’n’t like him.”’ 

On their way through the village they passed 
a drug-store. 


one 


‘‘T suppose no soda water is to be had in a 
town like this,’’ said Abel, with a quiet smile. 

‘* Yes; we can-get some in the drug-store. If 
you will come in I shall be glad to offer you 
some.”’ 

**T don’t mind,” 
declined a treat. 

They entered the store and were speedily sup- 
plied. Gerald drew a dollar bill from his vest 
pocket and paid for the drinks. 

**T wonder how much money he carries round 
with him?’ thought Abel. ‘I 
mother.”’ 


replied Abel, who seldom 


ask 


must 
‘*Now I guess we'll go home. I feel tired 
after my journey.” 

“*Very well.” 

‘* Where did you go?’ asked Mrs. Lane, when 
they re-entered the house. 

**T took Abel round the village, Mrs. Lane.’’ 

‘‘And what do you think of it, Abel?’’ asked 
his mother. 

**Oh, it'll do ; but I’d rather live in the city.” 

‘‘The city would naturally be more attractive 
to a young person. You prefer it to Fulton, I 
hope ?”’ 

‘‘Yes; I hope I shall never go back there. I 
hate boarding school.’’ 
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‘“T hope yon don’t hate study. 
you can hardly } 


is a good acadet 


At your age 
ve a sufficient education. There 
here. I should like to have 
you attend next term.”’ 
‘* Perhaps I w 
want to rest awl 
When Gerald left t] 
** Gerald treat 


‘Did he?’ 


’ said Abel, vaguely ; ‘‘ but I 


1e room he said: 
| me to some soda water.’’ 


‘* Yes, and he took out a dollar bill to pay for 
it. Do you allow him much money?” 

‘*No; he won’t have as much as you.”’ 

‘*T should hope not. He’s only your step- 


son.”’ 
‘*T am quite 
** Does he att 
**He has beer 
to withdraw him 
‘“Where? i 
‘No. Mr. Tu 
agreed to take hin 
‘*That’s a go 
money, and oug! 
Holman boy I met 
** Did you meet 
‘Yes, Who 
** His mother 
doesn’t pay a 1 
turn her out.’’ 
‘“*That’s right, 
I wish I were 
to-night.’’ 


vare of that, and so is he.”’ 
nd the academy ?”’ 
loing so; but I have decided 
ind put him to work.”’ 
shoe shop ?”’ 


bs, a grocer in the village, has 


irrangement. He hasn’t any 
to work for a living like that 


John Holman ?”’ 

is he?”’ 

s one of my tenants ; but if she 
mth’s rent on Monday I shall 
mother. Business is business. 
ng to sleep in that large room 


** You shall go into it to-morrow.’’ 

**T expect Gerald will make a fuss,’’ chuckled 
Abel. 

‘*No doubt he will.”’ 

‘*But you won't give in to him, will you, 


mother? You won’t forget that I am to have 
the best of eve rything ?”’ 

** Yes, my darling ; I will see that you are well 
provided for,’’ said Mrs. Lane, fondly. 


CHAPTER VII. ° 
A PLEBEIAN RELATIVE, 

On Sunday the family attended church. Many 
curious glances were fixed on the Lanes’ pew, and 
there was a general wonder who the new boy was. 
Abel was not at all troubled by this scrutiny, 
but held up his head and assumed airs of im- 
portance. 

‘Who is that new boy, Gerald ?”’ asked Harry 
Lovell. 

**Tt is Abel Tyler—Mrs. Lane’s son.”’ 

‘T never knew she had a son.”’ 

‘Nor did I till lately.”’ 
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‘*Ts he going to live here ?”’ 

‘*T suppose so,”’ 

‘*T don’t think I shall like him.”’ 

“Why not?” Gerald asked. 

‘* He looks disagreeable. Do you like him?’ 

‘*T haven’t made up my mind. He only came 
yesterday. We must give him a chance.”’ 

Toward evening Mrs. Lane said: 

‘‘Gerald, I am going to transfer you to the 
small and gi 
Abel.”’ 

Gerald had a good temper ordinarily, but his 
eyes flashed with indignation. 

‘‘Why is this, Mrs. Lane?’ he demanded. 

‘*T don’t acknowledge your right to question 
or criticise my arrangements,’’ said his step- 
mother, coldly. 


, 


room, give your present room to 


‘*Mrs. Lane, that room has always been mine. 
My father gave it to me when I was eight years 
old, and I have occupied it ever since. Abel is a 
stranger in the house. Why should my room be 
given to him ?”’ 

‘‘When your father was alive he made such 
arrangements as he chose for you. He is dead, 
and his authority has descended to me.”’ 

‘There is no justice in this change,’’ said Ger- 
ald, bitterly, for he was attached to his chamber, 
and it was endeared to him by many associa- 
tions. 

‘*T don’t want to hear any more on the sub- 
ject,”’ said Mrs. Lane, decisively. ‘*T have made 
the change for good and sufficient reasons, and 
nothing that you can say will alter my plan.’’ 


‘*That’s right, ma,’’ put in Abel. ‘‘ Of course 
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it is for you to say. I wouldn’t stand any impu- 
dence.’ 

‘Nor will I,”’ retorted Gerald, and he looked 
so fierce and determined that Abel shrank back 
in momentary fear of an attack. 

‘‘Enough of this,’’ said Mrs. Lane, coldly. 
“Gerald, you will find that your trunk and 
clothing have been carried into the small room. 
You will get used to it in time.”’ 

‘If this injustice continues,’’ Gerald said to 
himself, ‘‘I may decide to leave my old home 
and strike out for myself.’’ 

He resolved, however, not to act hastily, but 
for the present to accommodate himself to the 
new arrangements. It was hard to bear Abel’s 
triumphant glance as he walked into the larger 
room, which had so long been his own, 

During the week following Gerald did not at- 
tend school. If, as seemed likely, a long season 
of hard work lay before him, he would have a 
preliminary vacation. A good deal of his time 
he spent in his dory, as he was very fond of the 
water and was a skillful oarsman. Two or three 
times Abel accompanied him and showed an am- 
bition to use the oars ; but, not being accustomed 
to rowing, he one day upset the boat, and: might 
have been drowned but for the timely assistance 
rendered by Gerald. This seemed to disgust him 
with the water, and he gave up the idea of ask- 
ing his mother for a sail-boat. Gerald was not 
sorry to lose his company, especially as his place 
was frequently taken by John Holman, who was 
now back again in the shoe-shop, but only work- 
ing on half time. 


( To he continued, ) 


















































BONNY SHOE 


By 









MARIA BARRETT 


I cannot but smile 

As I speak of my dollies, 
Though sorry for girls 

Who’re outgrowing such follies. 





In Bonny Shoe Castle 
My darlings are dwelling, 
And give me more joy 
Than I’ve words for the telling. 





CASTLE 


BUTLER. 


But, la! she just laughs 
If their pranks she discover, 


And ‘spite her big eyes 

I believe they all love her. 
For if, a chair, 

She sit down for a minute, 
Some ( \ will lean 


On her lap to get in it. 





BONNY SHOE CASTLE 


Sometimes when they frolic 
The wee ones spill over, 

But stay near the castle— 
Not one is a rover. 


I keep a green switch, 

But no need have to use it; 
And now I’m contriving 

Some sly way to lose it. 


A fearful-eyed ogress 
I bro’t to help rule them— 
To scare them to silence 
The while I should school them. 











And kitty as helper 
Is not a bit better; 
Not a claw will she show 
While the children so pet her. 


I serve them with tea, 

But can hardly help laughing 
To see them at peep-holes 

And fancy their chaffing. 


Sure, old Mother Goose 
Who lived in a shoe 
Could never have had 
The good times that we do. 
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The question of what to read, what to select from the 
mass of literature published every month, is always a 
difficult one. Time is so precious in these days that 
one does not like to waste it in the reading of worth- 
less books ; and it is important that we should know 
something about the new volumes as they appear be- 
fore giving up our time to a perusal of them. It is for 
this reason that the review columns of a periodical are 
always interesting and valuable, and should be read by 
every one. They give a general idea of the principal 
new publications, and serve as a guide to the books 
that will repay perusal. So we have started these 
“Talks”? for the benefit of our readers who wish to 
keep up with the current literature ; and in them we 
shall endeavor to point out each month such books 
that, in our opinion, will be found wholesomely enter- 
taining or instructive. 

Many novel-readers will recall with pleasure a few 
excellent stories by ‘J. 8S. of Dale,’’ which appeared 
two or three years ago, and they will be glad to know 
that this author, whose real name is F. J. Stimson, has 
at last broken his long silence. His new novel, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is called 
‘Pirate Gold,” and treats of life in Boston fifty years 
ago. While it has some splendid character-drawing it 
is not by any means acharacter study, nor a novel witha 
purpose. It is a thoroughly readable, interesting story ; 
one that novel-readers will enjoy. The titles of the 
three parts into which the book is divided will create 
an interest in the story from the start ; they are ‘‘ Dis- 
covery,”’ : Recovery,”’ which show as 
much of the character of the plot as can be given with- 
out spoiling the interest in the story for intending 
readers. 


“ Robbery,” 


* 

One may feel pretty safe in taking up one of the se- 
ries of paper covered books known as * Lippincott’s 
Select Novels.” They are almost always worth read- 
ing and some are particularly good. The latest issues 
of this series are ‘‘ Mrs. by Rosa Nouchette 
Cary ; “An Unsatisfactory Lover,” by the Duchess ; 
‘The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher,” by Adeline Sergeant, 
and ‘‘ A Faithful Traitor,” by Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
Miss Cary’s work is well known, and it will only be 
necessary to say that her new novel is up to her usual 
standard. Those who like the Duchess’s style will 
enjoy her latest book, while those who consider her 
work trashy and wasteful of time will find no reason to 
change their opinion by reading ‘‘ An Unsatisfactory 


Romney,” 


Lover.”’ 


Adeline Sergeant has written a number of 
stories that have attracted some attention, and her rep- 
utation is growing, so that her books should be read by 
those who wish to know something of the work of the 
new writers, although her last story is not perfectly 
satisfactory, being somewhat unnatural. 
as * x 

Those who like novels dealing with questions of re- 
ligion will find in ‘A Singular Life,’’ by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), an 
absorbingly interesting book. It tells of the experiences 
of a graduate from the Andover Theological Seminary, 
in a degraded part of a fishing town, where he takes up 
the work of teaching the religion of humanity, because 
his unorthodox views prevent him from securing a reg- 
ular church. His bitter and at first fruitless struggle to 
get a hearing and do the good he wants to is graphi- 
cally described and makes the story a strong and pow- 
erful one. 

* x 

A number of Richard Harding Davis’s later short 
stories have recently been published under the title 
‘*Cinderella and Other Stories’? (Charles Scribner’s 
New York). In this collection are included 
‘Miss Delamar’s Understudy,’’ ‘‘ The Editor’s Story,” 
‘An Assisted Emigrant,’’ and ‘‘The Reporter Who 
Made Himself King.’’ Whatever. may be said of Mr. 
Davis’s work from a literary standpoint all who read 
these stories must agree that they are at least interesting, 
and are worth reading for the pleasure to be derived 
from them. 


Sons, 


Recent popular novels that should be read if only for 
the sake of knowing something about them when they 
are discussed are: ‘‘ Adam Johnstone’s Son,” by F. 
Marion Crawford, (Macmillan & C o.. New York), an en- 
tertaining and absorbing story ; “Tom Grogan,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) ; 
‘The Red Badge of Courage,’”’ by Stephen Crane, (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York), which relates the experiences 
and sensations of asoldier under fire, and is a remark- 
able book ; ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,’”’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), an un- 
finished romance on which the late novelist was at 
work when he died, and which is completed by an edi- 
torial note from Mrs. Strong, his amanuensis, to whom 
he confided his intentions as tothe ending of the story ; 

‘A Lady of Quality,’’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), and ‘‘ Madelon,”’ 
by Mary E. 


Wilkins (Harper & Brothers, New York), 
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which will please the thousands of admirers of this 
gifted New England writer. 
* = * 

But we have had enough of fiction for one month. 
Let us now see what has been published in other and 
more helpful forms of literature. A history of our coun- 
try, which promises from the little we have vet seen of it 
to be a popular and very readable one, is ‘* The People’s 
Standard History of the United States,’’ by Edward 8. 
Ellis (The Woolfall Company, New York). It is pub- 
lished in thirty paper-covered parts on splendid paper 
and has many beautiful illustrations. The parts which 
have already appeared show excellent workmanship as 
well as good literary quality. Mr. Ellis, the author, has 
a double reputation—as a writer of boys’ books and the 
compiler of some valuable text books. He understands 
thoroughly the art of writing interestingly and in- 
structively. 


* 


“What One Can Do with a Chafing-Dish,’’ by 
H. L. 8. (John Ireland, 1192 Broadway, New York), is 
just what its name implies. We do not know whether 
or not the book has been issued simply as an advertise- 
ment of certain appliances and extracts, which are lib- 
erally recommended in the preface and in some of the 
recipes, but even if it has, lovers of chafing-dish cookery 
will find some good suggestions in it, although they 
ought not to be expected to pay for it, as the publisher 
must certainly have cleared more than his expenses 
from the people whose goods are so freely advertised. 


x 
* * 


Much useful and interesting information about the 
sun and its heavenly companions may be had from 
‘“‘The Story of the Solar System,’’ by George F. Cham- 
bers, F. R. A. 8S. (D. Appleton & Co., New York). It 
is written for general readers, and has many excellent 
illustrations. Other readable and untechnical hand- 
books of astronomy are “ Total Eclipses of the Sun,” 
by Mabel Loomis Todd, and “Stars and Telescopes,” 
by Professor David B. Todd and William $8. Lynn, both 
published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


One of the best of recent books of travel is ‘‘ Through 
Jungle and Desert,’? by William Astor Chanler ( Mac- 
millan & Co., New York). The author has just re- 
turned from a visit to Eastern Africa, and in this vol- 
ume relates his experiences and observations in a most 
attractive manner. Pleasure and information both may 
be derived from its perusal, It is admirably illustrated 
from photographs taken by Mr. Chanler, and there are 
anumber of explanatory maps. Another good travel- 
book about a very different part of the world, is ‘* Hand- 
book of Arctic Discoveries,’”’ by General A. W. Greeley 
( Roberts Brothers, Boston ). 


Some bright, clever essays on interesting literary sub- 
jects that will delight those who are fond of talks about 
authors, are included in “ Adventures in Criticism,”’ 
by Arthur T. Quiller-Couch (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York). Among the topics discussed are : ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Lyrics,’ ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘ Laurence 
Sterne,”’ ‘‘ Scott and Burns,”’ ‘‘ Charles Reade,”’ ‘‘ Henry 
Kingsley,” ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ ‘ Zola,’ ‘‘ Po- 
ets on Their Own Art,” “The Attitude of the Public 
Toward Letters,’’ ‘‘ Hall Caine,’”’ ‘‘ Anthony Hope,” 
“Trilby,’”’ ‘Mr. Stockton,”’ ete. 
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A charming little book that will delight those who 
do not think that to eat is but a duty we owe our bod- 
ies is ‘The Feasts of Autolycus,’”’ by Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. It is a series of exceedingly clever papers de- 
signed as ‘‘a guide to the beauty, the poetry that exists 
in the perfect dish, even as in the masterpiece of a Ti- 
tian or a Swinburne It shows, in graceful language, 
how gluttony may be a virtue, an artistic joy, and also 
the best cosmetic ‘For the gourmande, or glutton,” 
‘duty and amusement go hand in 

devices and harmonies appeal to 


the author says, 


hand. Her dainty 


her imagination and faney ; they play gently with her 
emotions ; they develop to the utmost her pretty sens- 
uousness. Mind and body alike are satisfied. And so 


long as this pleasure endures it will never seem time to 
die. The ancient philosopher thought that time had 
come when life afforded more evil than good. The 
good of a pleas planned dinner outbalances the 


evil of daily trials and tribulations.’’ After a little 
more in this pleasant style Mrs. Pennell describes ‘‘ A 
Perfect Breakfast The Subtle Sandwich,’ “A Per- 
fect Dinner,’’ ‘“‘Soup,’’ ‘‘The Simple Sole,” “ Bouilla- 
baisse’’ (which she calls a symphony in gold), “‘ The 
Most Excellent Oyster,’ ‘‘The Partridge,’ “ Spring 
Chicken,” ‘The Magnificent Mushroom,” ‘‘The In- 
comparable Onion,’ ete., ete. The book itself is as 
charming as its contents, being one of the ‘‘ Mayfair 
Set,’ published by John Lane in London and the Mer- 
riam Company New York. 

" * x 

SOME BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A bright, captivating book of short stories for young 
boys is ‘‘ Wayne and his Friends,’ by J. Selwin Tait 
(J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York). It will particularly 
please those who like strongly imaginative tales—tales 
in which the impossible takes place, and in which 
birds and animals are made to talk and act like human 
beings. Some boys who care only for natural stories 


of everyday life 
silly, and conde 


nd character might think the book 
t at once. But it will thoroughly 


delight the others with its charming drollery and 
quaint humor. The first story, ‘‘ Wayne’s Wonderful 
Adventures,”’ is a good sample of the eight other pecu- 
iar tales. It tells of a boy who, going into the woods 
in search of adventure, meets a man who is able to lead 
him safely through the most remarkable experiences 


with leopards, pythons, apes, gorillas, elephants, mer- 
maids and ostriches. Sdéme of these experiences fairly 
take one’s breath away, so high does the author soar 
in his flights of faney. The book is certainly amusing 
and entertaining 


Boys will learn something about Alaska, and at the 
same time read interesting story, by a perusal of 
‘“The Mammoth Hunters,’? by Willis Boyd Allen (The 
Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston). It tells of a 
trip in search for ivory among the remains of the great 
prehistoric monster known as the mammoth. 


Many mothers and Sunday-school teachers, and some 
boys and girls, will welcome ‘‘A Life of Christ for 
Young People,” Mary Hastings Foote (Harper 
Brothers, New York The book is not a biography, 
as would seem from the title, but a series of questions 
and answers covering the time and events of Christ’s 
life, His works and words, the geography of the coun- 
try where He lived and the habits and eustoms of its 
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120 CUTS. AND 
people. An admirable and complete index at the end 
of the volume makes it of great value as a reference- 
book in Sunday-school work and in the study of the 
Bible. 

““The Keeper of the Salamander’s Orders,”’ 
liam Shattuck (Roberts Brothers, Boston) 
strongly recommended for young people who enjoy 
good fairy stories. It will please both boys and girls 
of from ten to fifteen. Another charming story of the 
fanciful order is ‘‘ Chris and the Wonderful Lamp,’’ by 


by Wil- 
can be 


COMMENTS. 


Albert Stearns (The Century Company, New York). 
It is full of incident and action, and has many splendid 
illustrations. It is a capital book for boys of ten or 
twelve. * 


An excellent historical story, that all girls should 
read, is ‘Witch Winnie at Versailles,’’ by Elizabeth 
W. Champney (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). Itisa 
sequel to ‘‘ Witch Winnie in Paris,”’ and tells an inter- 
esting story of some young people who make a study of 
art and history in the old city of Versailles. 
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“A GYPSY GIRL.” 

skill as a painter ‘‘ A 
isan admirable example, is, as his name 
a Russian artist, but he has long made Paris 
his workshop and salesroom, if, by your leave, one may 
associate such prosaic practicalities with divine art. 
His fame lies chiefly in the tenderness and grace with 
which he depicts children and young girls. In the ex- 
ample we present on page 41, the contrasts are strong 
but suggestive of rich color. The tones flow freely into 
one another, the modeling is subtle, yet firm and truth- 
ful, and the treatment of the draperies about the neck 
and shoulders free and vigorous. The engraver, Mme. 
Jacob-Bazin, has been particularly happy in her ren- 
dering of these textures, and has retained the painty 
quality of the original very successfully. 


ALEXIS HARLAMOFI 
Gypsy Girl ”’ 


suggests, 


2 of whose 


*MiIGuT,” 

“Nicut,”’ by M. Paul Jean Raphael Sinibaldi, a repro- 
duction of which is given on page 43 in this number, is a 
semi-allegorical, wholly ideal vision of a maiden in diaph- 
anous robes, who dispenses the sleep-giving poppies 
with a liberal hand as she progresses through the gath- 
ering darkness. A lithe and sinuous cat, sable of hue 
and with eyes that gleam watchfully forward, clings 
close about her neck, and her gauzy draperies, studded 
over with stars, float in light clouds about her. Her 
mien is graceful, her face full of gentle kindness, as, 
like the good Sandman of the German fairy-tales, she 
leaves the boon of sleep behind her. The lines of the 
figure just suggest themselves gently through the simply 
treated robe, and the entire pose is admirably con- 
sidered. While the picture necessarily loses much in 
black and white, the engraver, Frederick Juengling, has 
admirably rendered the texture qualities of the original. 
M. Sinibaldi, while his name smacks of a more south- 


ern clime, is a native of France, having been born in 
that hotbed of art, Paris—the ‘‘ heaven of Americans ’’— 
and was a student of M. Alfred Stevens and M. Cabanel. 
He has long been a regular exhibitor of the Salon of the 
Champs Elysées, where he has taken more than one 
medal, and has from time to time been awarded other 
honors. He has a penchant for women and flowers, and 
they are the invariable subjects for his brush, but he 
presents them in ever-varying and ever-delightful com- 
binations, and under the most varied conditions. Now 
a faultless brunette, a leader of Parisian society, garbed 
in the prevailing fashion, stands gracefully erect ina 
bower of roses ; then a more rustic but equally charm- 
ing maiden culls the fragrant blossoms from the over- 
hanging boughs of some heavy-laden fruit tree. Then 
he departs from the realm of fact and fashion to that of 
fancy, and, ignoring the realistic, devotes himself to 
the imaginative or decorative. Few, if any, of his 
paintings have found their way to this country. Some 
of the most important are his ‘‘ A Marriage,’’ ‘‘ Claire, 
Sing us Your Song,” ‘‘ A Daughter of the Rajas’’—this 
last a barbaric daughter of the Orient, slender and 
splendid ; and a delightfully sympathetic ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut.”’ 

“JOLLY 


M. Fieiscue, like Geoffry, seems to delight in delin- 
eating juvenile character. His ‘‘ Jolly Times”’ ( page 45) 
has a strong and dignified interest in his landscape treat- 
ment, while the centre of interest, the group of nude 
boys, adds a distinctly humorous element to the whole. 
The pensive little boy in the background, who ‘ would 
like to, but darsn’t,”’ and the wholly indifferent little 
girl with her chunk of gingerbread, or whatever other 
dainty one’s fancy suggests, make an excellent foil for 
the boyish glee of the swimmers. 
vaded by mirth and sunshine, 
out-of-door feeling. 


TIMES.” 


The picture is per- 
and has an excellent 
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SONG. 


By Eine ANDREW HUBER, 


COLD as the sea ts the seamatiad’s 
Cold as the green of her eves ; 
Yet by it the boatman ts lured to his 


And the wrecker-rocks make him t 


In the Lreen wnull never sect passti NM, 7 pray, 
Rise like a rose in the sea? 
Nay, then would the green be near t rey, 


And that may not evermore be. 
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Death may not come to vou by-and-by, 
Or Love with tts rose and tts rue 
But we, we are happter—since we ma 


And die for the love of vou. 

















Drawn by Warren B. Davis 
GENERAL ROBERT E, LEE AT THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


** Place your batteries on Seminary Ridge and either disperse them or develop the purpose of their movrement,’’ 








